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Durina several years, since 
1886, a diplomatic correspond- 
ence has been carried on between 
Great Britain and the United 
States, involving points of inter- 
national law which are interesting 
for their historical character, as 
well as for their political and 
commercial bearing. And during 
several months a tribunal—the 
importance of which can hardly 
be overestimated—has been sit- 
ting at Paris, hearing the most 
distinguished advocates of two 
great nations, and receiving en 
délibéré arguments, precedents, and 
claims which have for centuries 
been floating, as it were, on the 
mare liberum of international 
law, but have never before been 
brought together in one imposing 
mass for consideration and settle- 
ment. 

Those who are familiar with the 
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celebrated “ Franconia” case may 
think that it elicited a mastery of 
learning not likely to be surpassed 
in regard to a question of law. 
The “Oregon” question has also 
a literature of its own which ex- 
hibits a surprising amount of re- 
search and erudition. The North 
American Fisheries question is 
represented by many volumes and 
much ability, ranging from the 
eloquence of Edmund Burke to 
the practical diplomacy of Lord 
Salisbury. The Maine Boundary 
question, with its bulk of corre- 
spondence and enormous volumes 
of maps, is entitled to a front 
place in any exposition of diplo- 
matic curiosities. The Geneva 
Arbitration, and the Washington 
Treaty, of which it formed a part, 
make also a goodly showing in 
books of correspondence and in 
learning in discussions, But those 
21 
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who have been in a position to 
follow the Behring Sea question 
know that in this case the investi- 
gation of principles, precedents, 
and authorities in international 
law has been at least as thorough 
and laborious as in any of the 
cases we have mentioned. Not 
only was the science of inter- 
national law, so far as it bore on 
the questions at issue, experiment- 
ally and exhaustively treated, but 
the science of natural history, the 
art of navigation, and the interests 
of commerce were all involved in 
a discussion during which no point 
of any of them bearing on the 
case in hand was left unassailed 
or undefended. 

It is now more than twenty 
years since Great Britain and the 
United States were last engaged 
in arbitrating before an interna- 
tional tribunal, not merely points 
of fact regarding conduct, but 
points of the law of nations which 
time had left unsettled. By the 
Treaty of Washington, the Geneva 
Arbitration, and the Halifax Com- 
mission, an interpretation was 
placed on the disputed convention 
of 1818 ; a new view of the duties 
of neutrals was, magnanimously 
but hardly wisely, adopted ad hoc 
by Great Britain as a basis for the 
discussion of her responsibility to 
the United States ; and a perma- 
nent sanction was given to the legal 
force and the commercial value of 
the British claim to the exclusive 
right of fishing within traditional 
territorial waters. On the occa- 
sion of the Paris Arbitration the 
settlement of the legal questions 
will have the most far-reaching 
consequences, and will mark a 
point of finality in the discussion 
of disputed points as to territorial 
waters in the North Pacific. Thus 
twice in twenty years the action 
of the United States has brought 
about, in a manner that cannot 


fail to be historical, the settlement 
of phases of the law of nations. 

The student of all these vol- 
uminous blue-books is forced to 
observe that, owing to the modern 
character of the United States as 
a Power of rank, and owing to 
the general understanding that the 
Republic has “ no foreign politics,” 
the place occupied by that country 
in the history of the development 
of the science of international law 
has been considerably underesti- 
mated, at least by the general 
reader, even perhaps by the gen- 
eral writers, of history. A brief 
retrospect of the influence of 
America in international law may 
not be out of place. 

The bearing of international law 
on America began even before the 
discovery of the continent. The 
value of the discovery of America 
to Spain was seriously jeopardised 
by the existence of papal bulls 
authorising discoveries, and con- 
ferring title in 1452, 1454, 1479, 
and 1481, on Portugal; and the 
claims of this Power were so 
technically strong that, on the 
familiar principle of “a hair .of 
the dog that bit him,” another 
bull had to be issued to protect 
Spain; and the famous line of 
demarcation, from north to south 
pole, was drawn by Pope Alex- 
ander VI. on May 4, 1492. So 
strong still remained the technical 
claims of Portugal, that it was not 
till 1750 that the details of a con- 
troversy, interesting, but fit only 
for a larger history than this, were 
finally arranged. 

Up to the time of the discovery 
of America, it will be remembered, 
the influence of the Pope had been 
paramount, and almost universally 
recognised, in international affairs. 
The law of nations was, in effect, a 
code of morals demanding for its 
interpretation and enforcement a 
spiritual arbiter, This arbiter, 
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apart altogether from the spirit- 
ual authority he claimed and ex- 
ercised, was at least an acceptable 
witness to priority of enterprise 
and to the subsequent Title by 
Discovery—a title which, though 
in the case of most nations, owing 
to negligence in perfecting it by 
occupation, is the most precarious 
of titles, has always been urged 
with remarkable persistence even 
as collateral to papal authority. 
It may indeed be contended that. 
title by discovery arose originally 
from the recognition extended to 
papal authorisation and ratifica- 
tion; but at a later period the 
nations of Europe ceased to solicit 
bulls, and set up title by discovery 
on their own authority. 
Subsequent to the discovery, we 
find at every step in the history 
of America the genius of interna- 
tional law producing or settling 
disputes. The political, and, by 
inevitable consequence, the reli- 
gious rivalries of Spain the dis- 
coverer and France the interloper, 
which -had already darkened with 
disaster the fields of Europe, arose 
in the region of Florida, and re- 
sulted in such a series of bloody 
tragedies as one reads of even yet 
with a shudder. In the north, the 
relations of the English colonies 
with France were relations of 
ceaseless war, carried on under 
conditions which, however inevit- 
able under the circumstances, were 
not justified on either side by the 
rules of international law. The 
raids of the French on the border 
British settlements were often 
merely expeditions of murder. 
The expeditions of Argal in 1613 
and of Sedgwick in 1654 against 
Port Royal were, on the other 
hand, mere piracy. Piracy and 
murder, retorted upon by murder 
and piracy—that was the condi- 
tion of affairs down to the with- 
drawal of France from the con- 
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test for empire on the American 
continent. 

The next phase of American 
history—the colonial, and finally, 
the revolutionary phase — brings 
us face to face with questions not 
exactly international in character, 
—.e., the rights of colonies under 
charters, constitutions, and laws ; 
the duties of subjects ; the powers 
of an imperial parliament; the 
extent of colonial authority over 
revenues and commerce, — ques- 
tions which were then for the 
first time raised, which were 
vehemently written upon, and 
which have developed a large 
literature of their own. 

Finally, we come to the estab- 
lishment of the United States as 
an independent Power, which, after 
and under the treaty of 1783, en- 
tered into its place among the 
nations, acquiring the rights and 
incurring the responsibilities of a 
sovereign state. Three of the na- 
tions of Europe were still in close 
contact with the new republic. 

The first was Spain, which still 
occupied a large part of the south- 
ern portion of the continent, and 
still claimed the whole of the 
Pacific coast indefinitely north- 
ward. This territory, generally 
known as Louisiana, extending 
from New Orleans to Puget Sound, 
was claimed by various nations, 
with a fine disregard for distances ; 
was discovered by Spain ; colon- 
ised by Huguenots, who were in- 
continently massacred by the 
Spaniards; controlled finally by 
the French as part of their reach 
of territory from New Orleans to 
Quebec ; ceded in part by France 
to Spain in 1762; was again ceded 
by Spain to England in part in 
1763; was ceded to Spain again 
in 1783 ; was transferred by Spain 
secretly to Napoleon Bonaparte in 
1800; and was purchased by the 
United States in 1803 from France 
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for $15,000,000. In 1819 the 
Floridas were purchased from 
Spain for $6,500,000. So tena- 
cious was the dead hand of Spain 
that the territorial rights estab- 
lished in 1492 were not released 
till 1819; and even as late as 
1846 the United States were still 
making use of the old claims of 
Spain—themselves based on papal 
bulls of the fifteenth century—in 
regard to the disputed Oregon 
boundaries. With that question 
the name of Spain passes out of 
the history of the United States 
as regards territory. 

The second was France, which 
had retired in 1763 from the con- 
test for power on the American 
continent ; and after a period of 
alliance during the American Re- 
volution—an alliance more anti- 
British than pro-American—had 
become a doubtful ally and at 
times a hectoring rival of the 
Republic, demanding the abroga- 
tion of Jay’s treaty with Great 
Britain, and a more decided al- 
liance with France. The first 
question which republican Amer- 
ica had to settle for itself ‘was the 
question of its own neutrality in 
the war between England and 
France. Republican France did 
not like the settlement, and con- 
ducted though it did not “ declare” 
war. A few sea-fights took place ; 
an American army and navy were 
hastily got together ; but Napoleon 
Bonaparte coming to the top, put 
an end to the dispute. But the 
“claims” which were then estab- 
lished on both sides on account of 
the destruction of property in what 
was not a state of lawful war were 
not settled till 1836, when the 
hand of the Republic was on the 
sword. 

The third was England; and 
the relations between the two 
countries after the treaty of 1783 
were necessarily strained, There 
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was no American Minister in Lon- 
don, no British Ambassador at 
Washington. The Central Gov- 
ernment of the United States, 
partly from lack of authority, 
partly from want of will, was re- 
miss in carrying out those pro- 
visions of the treaty regarding the 
collection of debts, the restoration 
of property, and the prevention of 
the persecution of Loyalists. The 
British Government, in this de- 


fault of the United States, main- 


tained the military posts at various 
places in the north and west, 
Even the treaty of 1794, negoti- 
ated by Mr Jay, failed eventually 
to settle some of the questions in 
dispute. The question of the 
Right of Search now began to 
loom up, Great Britain being un- 
willing to abandon a right which, 
in view of her struggle with the 
French Revolution, was essential 
to her strength at sea, and to the 
liberties of Europe which she was 
defending ; and the United States, 
just struggling into the possession, 
of a navy, and anxious to obtaih 
good sailors, being unwilling to 
submit to it. The Orders in 
Council formed the culminating 
point in the dispute, and Mr Madi- 
son, greatly against the wishes of 
a large part of his own people, 
declared war in 1812. The points 
which arose in regard to law will 
hereafter be noted. 

The attitude of the United 
States towards the science of 
international law requires to be 
specially noted before entering 
upon particular questions. More 
than any other nation in the 
world, the United States accepts 
the law of nations as an integral 
part of the law of the Jand. The 
laws of the country must not be 
interpreted contrary to the com- 
mon principles and usages of na- 
tions or the general doctrines of 
international law. The Federal, 
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and even the State courts are 
bound to take notice of the law of 
nations, which in American courts 
does not require to be proved as a 
matter of fact. An Act of Con- 
gress or an Act of any State legis- 
lature contrary to any well-estab- 
lished rule of international law 
would undoubtedly be held wltra 
vires by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or by any court of 
inferior jurisdiction before which 
the point might be raised. In 
Great Britain, on the other hand, 
an Act of Parliament would have 
to be accepted and enforced by 
British courts, no matter how it 
might conflict with international 
law. This being the state of 
things, it is remarkable that the 
United States public men should 
be found through their whole his- 
tory urging points of view regard- 
ing the law of nations which all 
other nations had rejected, and 
putting forward claims based on 
grounds too remote for serious 
consideration. 

The treaty negotiations and 
obligations of the United States 
are subject, in the first place, to 
one serious qualification. Under 
the constitution, the President 
may and must negotiate all 
treaties ; but until the Senate has 
ratified the agreement, the work 
of the President and his pleni- 
potentiaries is of no value. The 
representatives of the President 
on such occasions do not therefore 
stand upon the same footing as 
those of other nations in regard to 
authority; in fact, they have no 
authority at all—they are merely 
the instruments of the President 
in the accomplishment of a task 
which may be repudiated by the 
Senate, and may, after such re- 
pudiation, be even denounced by 
the very President who negotiated 
it and recommended it to the 
Senate for approval. The conduct 
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of the Senate is ultimately deter- 
mined, not by considerations of 
national honour and international 
law, but by the consideration of 
party necessity. 

Thus, in 1844, a treaty with the 
German Zollverein was rejected by 
the Senate on a party vote, on the 
ostensible ground that “the Legis- 
lature is the department of Gov- 
ernment by which commerce should 
be regulated and the laws of 
revenue passed ;” but really, as 
Mr Calhoun contended, “ because 
of the bearing which it was feared 
it would have on the next Presi- 
dential election.” Again, in 1867, 
the United States made a treaty 
with Denmark for the annexation 
of Santa Cruz and St Thomas. 
The treaty was made at the re- 
quest of the American Adminis- 
tration. But because Mr Sum- 
ner, who was the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
in the Senate, had a quarrel with 
the Cabinet, he refused to report 
back the treaty to the Senate, and 
was supported by enough of his 
committee to hang up the treaty 
for some time. Ultimately it was 
reported and rejected, to the dis- 
gust of Denmark, which had been 
induced to continue and complete 
the negotiations, only to be finally 
insulted in this quite inexcusable 
manner. Again, in 1888, a treaty 
which had been negotiated between 
Great Britain and the United 
States for the settlement, tempor- 
arily at least, of the North Ameri- 
can fisheries, which had been 
recommended by the President in 
his message, approved of by the 
Secretary of State in the most 
public manner, and which had been 
welcomed by business men all over 
the North-eastern States as a fair 
and honourable settlement of vexed 
questions, was flung out by the 
Senate by a party vote solely with 
an eye to the elections, which 
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were close at hand. Negotiations 
with the United States must al- 
ways be conducted with a full 
understanding of this reserve 
power in the Senate—a variable 
body with a varying policy. 

If the Senate be a variable body 
with a policy varying with the 
party needs of the time or of the 
next Presidential election, the ad- 
ministration is neither more stable 
nor more fixed in its purpose. 
The correspondence of the United 
States in its foreign relations is 
full of the most singular inconsis- 
tencies. 

Thus the war of 1812 was jus- 
tified by the United States on the 
ground of the illegal exercise of 
the right of search for deserters 
by the vessels of the British navy. 
Sooner than submit to that right, 
the United States declared war. 
But in 1861 a war-vessel of the 
United States, with enthusiastic 
public approval, and with a certain 
degree of tentative official support, 
exercised the right of search, and 
carried off Mr Mason and Mr 
Slidell from the Trent “ as contra- 
band of war.” There was strong 
historical and customary ground 
for the right of search in 1806-12, 
when Great Britain exercised it. 
There was no ground, historical or 
customary, in 1861, for the seizure 
of two white men, not military in 
their character, not known even 
to be political personages by the 
officers of the Trent, and not 
claimed by the United States for 
military or naval purposes, but 
merely as “contraband.” The 
United States had contested the 
exercise of such a right in 1812 at 
the cannon’s mouth; in 1861 it 
had to withdraw from it at the 
sword’s point. Some modern 
writers on international law (not- 
ably Mr Walker, in a very late 
and very valuable volume) are 
disposed to offset the mistake of 
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the United States in 1861 by al- 
leging a mistake by Great Britain 
in 1806-12; but we venture to 
say that the grounds for the justi- 
fication of England are sufficiently 
strong in point of international 
law, whereas—except in the case, 
possibly, of a runaway slave— 
there was absolutely no founda- 
tion whatever in international law 
for the claim of the United States 
to treat the two white men as 
“contraband.” In the very next 
year, 1862, we find Mr Seward 
agreeing to the right of search of 
American vessels for the osten- 
sible purpose of putting down the 
slave-trade, but with the actual 
purpose of placating the British 
Government. 

Again, though the United States 
had deliberately cut themselves off 
from all participation in the rights 
and duties of citizenship in the 
British empire, they nevertheless 
continued for a long time to claim 
the right to share in the North 
American fisheries within limits 
long laid down by an unbroken 
succession of writers on interna- 
tional law as strictly territorial in 
character, and even within limits 
from which the Americans had 
solemnly excluded themselves by 
the Convention of 1818. In the 
early part of the century the 
United States had adopted for its 
own purposes the principle of the 
Headland Line, and applied it to 
the wide expanse of Delaware Bay 
and Chesapeake Bay. But when 
the same well-established and 
hitherto unchallenged rule was 
laid down for the defence of Brit- 
ish and Canadian interests in re- 
gard to the “bays, &c.,” described 
in the Convention of 1818, the 
United States repudiated the 
principle. And even while this 
repudiation of the Headland Line 
is being urged with regard to the 
bays, &c., on the north-eastern 
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coasts, the United States is found 
setting up a claim to control as 
territorial waters on the north- 
western coasts the vast regions of 
Behring Sea. Public effrontery 
could not further go. 

In 1838 the United States, 
which has always cried “hands 
off” with increasing vehemence 
to all European nations regarding 
invasions of America, made itself 
responsible for the invasion of 
Canada by a body of armed men 
who had actually obtained their 
arms from an American arsenal, 
and made their preparations for 
invasion in the sight of American 
troops. Again, in 1866 the Fen- 
ians were encouraged in an attack 
on Canada under the eyes of the 
American authorities. The pro- 
secutions which were at first 
brought against these men after 
they had been driven by the loyal 
Canadians across the border were 
afterwards dropped by order of 
Congress, and the arms taken from 
the men restored. The whole 
history of international law con- 
tains no greater acts of inexcus- 
able lawlessness than these: they 
were just and proper reasons for 
a declaration of war by Great 
Britain. 

Though every nation in Europe 
had long accepted the doctrine 
that a blockade, to be legal, must 
be effective, the United States, 
during its own Civil War, en- 
deavoured to blockade the ports 
of the Southern Confederacy by 
mere Presidential proclamation. 
But the growth of opinion in the 
United States on this question 
was rapid enough to justify Mr 
Bayard in 1885 in refusing to 
acknowledge the sufficiency of a 
blockade in the case of Columbia, 
declared by the President of that 
state by mere order, and without 
any effective operations. Now 
the proclamation of a blockade is 


in itself a public evidence of the 
existence of a “state of war,” and 
the proclamation of President Lin- 
coln in 1861 was therefore a re- 
cognition of the belligerency of 
the Southern States. But when, 
after a month’s delay, the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain’ declared 
its neutrality in the conflict, the 
United States looked upon this as 
an unfriendly act ; and this ground 
of complaint has never been wholly 
abandoned by public writers in 
America. 

Although the United States, 
during the time when Great 
Britain was engaged in a struggle 
for the liberties of Europe, con- 
tended that it was no breach of 
neutrality to supply articles con- 
traband of war to the French, yet 
during the Civil War of 1860-65 
the very same nation made it a 
ground of grave accusation against 
Great Britain that the Southern 
Confederacy received aid and sup- 
plies from British subjects. Ina 
few years later, 1870, the agents of 
the American Government itself 
were, under an Act of Congress, 
engaged in selling war materials, 
arms, &c., to the agents of the 
French Government, and actually 
delivering them from American 
arsenals on board French vessels 
—clearly violating every known 
principle of international law 
bearing upon the subject, and 
rendering a declaration of war by 
Germany a perfectly justifiable 
act. 

These are a few only of the 
instances in which the practice of 
the United States in regard to the 
rules of the law of nations has 
not been as consistent as could be 
desired. We will now proceed to 
indicate briefly some points of law 
or some usages which have been 
materially affected by the entry of 
the United States into the com- 
monwealth of nations. It must 
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be remembered that not merely 
has the United States contributed 
to alter or enlarge certain rules of 
law, but that changes have been 
brought about by the creation of 
the kingdom of Italy, by the 
erection of the German Empire, 
by the recognition of the South 
American and Brazilian Republics, 
—but with these we have now 
nothing to do. 

One of the subjects affected by 
the existence and conditions of 
life in the United States is the 
subject of the Extradition of 
Criminals. The development of 
doctrine and practice on the sub- 
ject has been remarkably slow, 
and the later stages of the growth 
of opinion have been marked by a 
precipitation due to the rapid in- 
crease of the means of communica- 
tion, the multiplication of inter- 
national business relations, and the 
modern outcrop of certain forms of 
crime. The earliest English treaty 
of extradition is with Scotland in 
the twelfth century; the earliest 
with foreign Powers is with France 
in the fourteenth ; and the latest 
stage was reached in the United 
States in 1860, in England in 
1870, and as regards both nations 
by the treaty of 1890. It is only 
fair to say that the American 
practice had always been wise and 
liberal down to the time when 
the distinction between political 
offences and ordinary crimes began 
to be troublesome, for reasons of 
politics, to the Government. The 
constitution and the law provided 
for extradition from state to state. 
Extradition was provided for in 
the treaty of 1794 with Great 
Britain for twelve years. In 1842 
the first treaty was negotiated, 
known as the Ashburton Treaty. 
This was the only treaty in exist- 
ence between the two countries 
till the Convention of 1891, ampli- 
fying the list of crimes in the 
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treaty of 1842, was negotiated. 
The treaty of 1842 expressly ex- 
cluded ‘all political offences or 
criminal charges arising from wars 
or intestine commotions,” and this 
provision was, for a long time, a 
stumbling-block to other arrange- 
ments. The Act of 1870 in Eng- 
land provided that when an 
arrangement had been made with 
any foreign country with respect 
to the surrender of criminals, the 
Act should by proclamation be put 
in force respecting that country. 
The United States could not be 
influenced to make such arrange- 
ment. 

That the United States could, 
however, take vigorous executive 
action in certain cases, was made 
clear in a case relating to Spain. 
In 1864 one Arguelles, for selling 
a large number of Africans into 
slavery and absconding from Cuba 
to the United States with the 
proceeds, was handed over to 
Spain without any law conferring 
power on the executive, and with- 
out any treaty with Spain. The 
surrender was made on the high 
moral ground that ‘“‘a nation is 
never bound to furnish asylum 
to dangerous criminals who are 
offenders against the human race.” 
An agitation was raised against 
this act of the executive, but it 
was ineffectual. If the United 
States had acted with a tenth of 
that activity in regard to Great 
Britain, the question of extradition 
could easily have been finished. 
Two circumstances—the growth 
of Nihilistic crime in Russia, and 
the growth of dynamite crime in 
Great Britain—pressed hard on 
the conscience of the United 
States. But the pressure from 
conscience was not equal to the 
pressure from the Caucus; and 
the United States continued to be 
a refuge for criminals who cer- 
tainly were “offenders against the 
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human race.” At length American 
self-interest came to the rescue of 
foreign nations. The state of the 
law rendered Canada a safe asylum 
for every defaulting cashier or 
defaulter in the United States ; 
and the number of fugitives became 
so numerous that at length the 
Convention of 1890, supplementing 
the treaty of 1842, was agreed to, 
and became law. It does not, 
however, cover that significant 
crime of “malicious injuries to 
property whereby the life of any 
person should be endangered,” 
which was contained in a con- 
vention entered into in 1886 in 
London between Lord Rosebery 
and Mr Phelps, recommended by 
the President in 1887, but rejected 
by the Senate— which shows that 
there is still a step in advance to 
be made. That this step will 
eventually be made we may hope, 
in view of the fact that a treaty 
—not at present made public 
officially — has been negotiated 


with Russia which provides for 
extradition for the too memora- 
ble crime of “wilful or unlawful 
obstruction of railways which en- 


dangers human life.” The United 
States has now, of course, extradi- 
tion treaties, limited in character 
as above, with most nations of the 
world. 

The refusal of the United States 
in 1856 to join in the Declaration 
of Paris—that is, on the first of 
the great principles laid down in 
it—leaves that country in a very 
peculiar relation to others. The 
first principle laid down was, 
“ Privateering is, and remains, 
abolished.” To this the United 
States refused to assent, on the 
probably natural ground that the 
right of privateering was more 
important to a nation which was 
not possessed of a navy than to 
countries like England which had, 
and always maintained, a large 
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sea-force. The United States 
offered an amendment as follows : 
* And the private property of the 
subjects or citizens of a belligerent 
on the high seas shall be exempt 
from seizure by public armed 
vessels of the other belligerent 
except it be contraband ”—a pro- 
position which the Powers did not 
accept. The effect of it would 
have been to prolong wars in- 
definitely by rendering them mere 
military duels, ending only with 
the exhaustion of combatants. <A 
very amusing change of opinion in 
this case also took place at the 
outbreak of the Civil War. The 
American Minister in London was 
instructed to declare the willing- 
ness of the United States to sign 
the whole of the Declaration of 
Paris, and all the signatory Powers 
were so informed. Great Britain 
and France at once acceded, but 
with the significant proposal, in 
both cases, to add to the new con- 
vention a paragraph declaring that 
they did not undertake any engage- 
ment relating to the internal differ- 
ences in the United States. This 
put an end to the negotiation. 
The object of Mr Seward was to 
force Great Britain and France, if 
the convention was accepted, into 
joining the United States in treat- 
ing the Southern privateers as 
pirates. It was ingenious, but 
not successful. In the meantime 
the United States remains free to 
utilise privateers whenever the 
necessity arises ; and of course, as 
against the United States, the 
other nations are equally free. 
Another subject greatly influ- 
enced by the growth of the United 
States is the question of Natural- 
isation. By the treaty of 1783 
Great Britain renounced all claim 
to the allegiance of citizens of 
the United States; but who were 
citizens of the United States, and 
what constituted citizenship, were 
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points not settled. Cases arose in 
the' courts, and were discussed 
with much learning, not only with 
Great Britain but with Prussia, 
with France, with Austria, and 
even with Turkey. The disposi- 
tion of European monarchical 
countries was naturally to retain 
the old doctrine of perpetual al- 
legiance, but time and events were 
against the contention. Apart 
from the gradual decay and dis- 
appearance of the feudal relation, 
which was the origin of the doc- 
trine of perpetual allegiance, the 
establishment of the United States, 
the extensive emigration from all 
countries which let in towards the 
new land, made it quite impossible 
to maintain the old rule. More- 
over, foreign nations did not re- 
spect each other’s laws or practices 
on this subject; and as late as 
1863, Lord John Russell was com- 
pelled to admit that a foreigner 
could not, by becoming a British 
subject, free himself from any 
penalties which the law of his 
own country might inflict on him 
on his return. The treaty of 1794 
between Great Britain and the 
United States contained a pro- 
vision that, in order to become 
citizens of the United States, it was 
necessary for British subjects in 
the United States to give notice 
to the British Government. In 
all cases where this notice was not 
given, the parties were not in a 
position to claim American citizen- 
ship as against Great Britain. It 
was the impressment of such per- 
sons (sailors deserted or serving 
in American ships) by Great 
Britain which formed one of the 
causes of the war of 1812. The 
question was not settled by the 
war. In 1860 an Act of the 
American Congress declared that 
“the right of separation is a 
natural and inherent right of all 
people, indispensable to the en- 
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joyment of the right of life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and that to question the right of 
expatriation is inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of the 
State.” In 1870 a convention 
was made and an Act passed in 
England, providing for the fullest 
measure of expatriation and re- 
patriation in both countries. But 
the law of the United States re- 
mained behind that of England 
for some years; and in 1873 (and 
subsequent years) President Grant 
was forced to point out in his 
message that ‘“‘the United States, 
who led the way in the overthrow 
of the feudal doctrine of perpetual 
allegiance, are amongst the last 
to indicate how their own citizens 
may elect another nationality.” 
Provision for making the law clear 
is now contained in the revised 
statutes of 1878, sections 2165 to 
2174. But there are still many 
limitations and variations as re- 
gards foreign States: for example, 
Russia still requires the Emper- 
or’s permission for naturalisation 
abroad, and Germany and Italy 
insist on the performance of such 
military duty as may have been 
owing at the date of emigration. 
The delicate subject of Copy- 
right is one that may now be dis- 
cussed with less of irascibility than 
was formerly the case. The treaty 
of 1891 with the United States 
was, at least, an advance on the 
previous condition of unlicensed 
privateering—qualified by individ- 
ual cases of honourable conduct on 
the part of leading American pub- 
lishers—which till then prevailed. 
But this new arrangement is 
hampered by the fact that the 
treaty still requires the printing 
of a book in the United States 
before a copyright can be obtained. 
This was a condition demanded by 
the trades-unions, on behalf of the 
American printers, and without 
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that condition no treaty could have 
been made ; for without that, every 
vote under the control of the 
labour organisations would have 
been cast against the Government 
which negotiated the treaty. 
America still remains—at least to 
the extent of the “printing” 
clause of the treaty of 1891— 
outside of the Copyright Union 
of nations, as it remains out of 
the Declaration of Paris. 

It was with this record and this 
disposition that the United States 
entered on the negotiations which 
after so many years culminated in 
the Paris Arbitration and the 
award which has just been an- 
nounced. It would be exceeding- 
ly difficult to characterise briefly 
the “notes” of American opin- 
ion regarding the law of nations, 
but the reader cannot have failed 
to see certain features more or less 
prominent throughout this brief 
history. 

In the first place, the tendency 
of American writers is to look 
upon the Jaw of nations more in 
the manner of the early Spanish 
writers than in the manner of later 
authorities; more in the manner 
of Suarez than in the manner of 
even so early a writer as Grotius: 
that is, in effect, the Americans 
look, or profess to look, on inter- 
national law as a system of morals, 
from which the positive laws and 
prescribed usages of nations must 
not be separated. This should 
have dictated a higher code of 
international conduct than has 
been indicated in several of the 
instances we have quoted. 

In the next place, the decisions 
of the courts have placed inter- 
national law, as understood above, 
in a superior position to the con- 
stitution and the laws of the 
Union and of the States. This 
should have prevented, for ex- 
ample, the pleading of American 
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statutes in the “Saynard” case, 
and the submission of cases occur- 
ring under the law of nations to 
local courts in Alaska. 

Further, the United States, in 
consistent pursuance of the older 
view of international law, have 
shown a remarkable tendency to 
assert the very oldest titles and 
claims that the prehistoric view 
of law would support by the most 
shadowy interpretation. 

(a) Thus the right of the United 
States to the navigation of the 
Mississippi, as against the claims 
of Spain, were based on the rights 
obtained through France by the 
voyage and discoveries of La Salle, 
as well as upon “the sentiment 
written in deep characters upon 
the heart of man”—i.¢., the law 
of nature, as understood in 
America. 

(6) Thus the right to navigate 
the St Lawrence as against the 
territorial authority of Great 
Britain was based upon “natural 
law and obvious necessity,”—not 
admissible grounds in diplomatic 
negotiation. 

(c) Thus the claims of the 
United States to the Oregon ter- 
ritory were based on the shadowy 
claims of Spain, themselves based 
on papal bulls, and these of doubt- 
ful authority in view of previous 
bulls to Portugal. 

(d) Thus the right of America 
to Texas was also based on the tra- 
ditional landing of La Salle at the 
Bay of Espiritu Santo. 

(e) Thus the claim of the 
American fishermen to use the 
British fisheries in North America 
was based on the previous condi- 
tion of citizenship of the British 
empire, from which they had de- 
liberately cut themselves adrift. 

(f) Thus the American claim 
to jurisdiction in Behring Sea was 
based on claims which Russia had 
put forward for quite other pur- 
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poses than the prosecution of the 
seal-fishery, which had been repudi- 
ated by the United States at the 
time, but which were resuscitated 
when the Americans became pos- 
sessed of the Russian territory. 

Surely the retirement of Russia 
from a position which even M. 
Martens, in his ‘ Droite Interna- 
tionale,’ admits to have been inde- 
fensible, should have prevented 
the United States from putting 
forward pretensions which neither 
the law of nature nor the law of 
nations could sustain. 

We need hardly go at length 
into an exposition of the whole 
extent of the Behring Sea question 
as placed before the Commission 
at Paris; but an outline, at least, 
is necessary. 

Prior to 1886, British vessels had, 
in common with North American 
and other vessels, navigated and 
fished in what were then as always 
deemed the non-territorial waters 
of Behring Sea, without inter- 
ference from the United States. 
In 1886, however, the British 
schooner Thornton was seized 
when fishing seventy (the United 
States case admits forty) miles 
from St George Island, the nearest 
land. The vessel was condemned 
in the District Court of Alaska on 
the ground that she was “found 
engaged in killing fur-seals within 
the limits of Alaska territory, and 
in the waters thereof, in violation 
of section 1956 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States.” 
Other vessels were also seized, and 
in effect the whole business of seal- 
fishing by British subjects was 
broken up, and much damage in- 
flicted. Great Britain, acting for 
herself as well as for Canada, pro- 
tested, and, after a long and occa- 
sionally sharp discussion, in which 
the Canadian Government main- 
tained a spirited position, a treaty 
was arranged in 1892 to “ provide 
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for an amicable settlement” of the 
questions at issue. The questions 
were referred to a tribunal of arbi- 
tration to sit at Paris. 

The American case, as the ag- 
gressor in the affair, proceeded on 
the line we have indicated above, 
of urging the very earliest claims 
of Russia, from whom the Ameri- 
can title is held to be derivable, 
The case of the United States puts 
forward the exploration by Beh- 
ring, and Russian occupation, as 
early as 1648; the establishment 
of the Russian American Company 
in 1741; the Emperor’s ukase in 
1791, which it is claimed assumed 
to give exclusive jurisdiction over 
a wide extent of sea; the Em- 
peror’s ukase of 1821 prohibiting 
foreign vessels not onlyjfrom land- 
ing on the coasts and islands but 
from approaching them “ within 
less than a hundred Italian miles ;” 
the treaties of 1824 and 1825 be- 
tween the United States and Rus- 
sia, and Great Britain and Russia, 
under which it is claimed Great 
Britain did not object to Russian 
dominion over “the Behring Sea,” 
as distinguished (by the Americans 
only) from “the Pacific Ocean” ; 
the cession of Alaska to the United 
States in 1867; and the territorial 
authority exercised by the United 
States since that date. The case 
winds up more Americano by ap- 
peal to the practice of nations and 
the “common interests of man- 
kind.” 

The British case contained state- 
ments of course quite opposite to 
those laid down by the Americans, 
and we may say that the British 
case, presumably prepared in great 
part, if not altogether, under the 
control of or in person by the mem- 
bers of the Canadian Ministry en- 
gaged in the affair—i.e., the Pre- 
mier, Sir John Thompson, and the 
Minister of Marine, Hon. Charles 
H. Tupper—is prepared in a man- 
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ner calculated to excite a feeling 
of satisfaction that the public ser- 
vice of the colonies and of the em- 
pire can still command the use of 
very extraordinary ability for very 
insignificant rewards, Thecase con- 
tends that Behring Sea was always 
free to all nations by natural right; 
that no assertion of jurisdiction by 
Russia could limit that right ; that 
Russia never at any time previous 
to the sale to the Americans pos- 
sessed any exclusive jurisdiction 
in non-territorial waters in Behring 
Sea; that the ukase of 1799 was 
a “purely domestic” affair as re- 
ported by the American Minister 
to his Government, not intended 
to apply to foreigners, and not 
notified to foreign Governments ; 
that the ukase of 1821, which did 
attempt to exercise exclusive juris- 
diction, was immediately and effec- 
tually resisted by Great Britain 
and the United States, and with- 
drawn from by Russia; that the 
Behring Sea was included in the 
phrase Pacific Ocean in 1825 ; that 
from-1824 to 1886 British vessels 
had continually and uninterrupted- 
ly fished in these waters ; that the 
cession of 1867 did not and could 
not transmit to the United States 
anything more than ordinary ter- 
ritorial dominion; that fur-seals 
are animals fere nature, and the 
United States has no jurisdiction 
or property in them when found 
outside the three-mile limit ; and 
that no regulations made by the 
United States could be voted with- 
out the concurrence of other na- 
tions,—the rights of all nations 
being involved in the claim of ex- 
clusive jurisdiction by the United 
States over waters which are the 
common heritage of mankind. 

The counter-case of the United 
States indicated a new and sur- 
prising feature in the argument ; 
for after having in the case itself 
set up an elaborate claim, appa- 
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rently, to exclusive jurisdiction, 
the counter-case begins in this ex- 
traordinary manner :— 


“Tt appears from an examination 
of the British case, and the diplomatic 
correspondence above referred to, that 
a different opinion is entertained by 
the two Governments as to the object 
and scope of the present arbitration. 
That case | British] is almost 
exclusively devoted to showing that 
the Government of the United States 
is not entitled to exercise territorial 
jurisdiction over the waters of Beh- 
ring Sea, or to exclude therefrom the 
vessels of other nations. On the 
other hand, the case of the United 
States makes it plain that the main 
object had in view by the latter Govern- 
ment is the protection and preservation 
of the seal herd which has its home on 
the Pribilof’ Islands.” 


So very simple a contention 
could surely have been as plainly 
stated at any time during six 
years of somewhat belligerent con- 
troversy, and with less parade of 
argument—tending to lead every- 
body concerned to the belief that 
the territorial jurisdiction was the 
main thing aimed at. The case 
contradicts the counter-case ; the 
treaty itself contradicts it like- 
wise ; and the diplomatic corre- 
spondence which preceded case 
and counter-case was different 
from both. 

Thus Mr Blaine, in a despatch 
of 17th December 1890, said— 


“The repeated assertions that the 
Government of the United States 
demands that the Behring Sea be 
pronounced mare clausum are without 
foundation. The Government has 
never claimed it and never desired it. 
It expressly disavows it.” 


But the case of the United 
States presented to the arbitrators 
contended that Russia had exer- 
cised an exclusive jurisdiction over 
the Behring Sea, and that “the: 
conclusion is irresistible . . . that 
all the rights of Russia as to juris- 
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diction, and as to the sealeries in 
Behring Sea east of the water 
boundary fixed by the treaty of 
March 30, 1867, passed unimpaired 
to the United States under that 
treaty.” And then, in the coun- 
ter-case, we have the statement 
already quoted, in which an aban- 
donment of the high claim of 
jurisdiction appears. We are led 
by this singular fact to the con- 
clusion that in the end, as the 
whole affair approached the tribu- 
nal of arbitration, the managers 
of the American case were riding 
for a fall. Mr Blaine’s abandon- 
ment of exclusive jurisdiction in 
favour of strict regulation was 
made early, and was overlooked by 
all but the experts. The American 
case itself, though largely devoted 
to the assertion of an exclusive 
jurisdiction, concludes by what is 
now a very significant statement— 
that the United States “is not 
compelled, neither does it intend, 
to rest its case altogether upon the 
jurisdiction over Behring Sea, 
established or exercised by Russia 
prior and up to the time of the 
cession of Alaska.” The counter- 
case expressly withdraws from the 
claim of jurisdiction. And when 
we come to read Mr Carter’s very 
elaborate speech in presenting the 
American case, we find that he 
too, following the line of Mr 
Blaine, abandons the claim to 
jurisdiction over non- territorial 
waters, and devotes the most of 
his address to an almost passionate 
plea for strict regulation of all the 
fisheries, and especially of the 
pelagic. sealing so much opposed 
by the Americans, because it is 
largely the only form of sealing 
open to foreign nations, who 
cannot, of course, kill seals on 
land. 

The points which the tribunal 
of arbitration was asked to decide 
are as follows :— 


“ Article VI. 


“Tn deciding the matters submitted 
to the arbitrators, it is agreed that 
the following five points shall be sub- 
mitted to them, in order that their 
award shall embrace a distinct de- 
cision upon each of said five points, 
to wit :— 

“1. What exclusive jurisdiction in 
the sea now known as the Behring 
Sea, and what exclusive rights in the 
seal-fisheries therein, did Russia assert 
and exercise prior and up to the time 
of the cession of Alaska to the United 
States ? 

“2. How far were these claims of 
jurisdiction as to the seal-fisheries 
recognised and conceded by Great 
Britain ? 

“3. Was the body of water now 
known as the Behring Sea included 
in the phrase ‘ Pacific Ocean,’ as used 
in the treaty of 1825 between Great 
Britain and Russia ; and what rights, 
if any, in the Behring Sea, were held 
and exclusively exercised by Russia 
after said treaty ? 

“4, Did not all the rights of Russia 
as to jurisdiction and as to the seal- 
fisheries in Behring Sea east of the 
water boundary, in the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Russia 
of the 30th March 1867, pass unim- 
paired to the United States under 
that treaty ? 

“5. Has the United States any 
right, and if so, what right, of pro- 
tection or property in the fur-seals 
frequenting the islands of the United 
States in Behring Sea when such 
seals are found outside the ordinary 
three-mile limit? 


“ Article VII. 


“Tf the determination of the fore- 
oing questions as to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States shall 
leave the subject in such position that 
the concurrence of Great Britain is 
necessary to the establishment of 
regulations for the proper protection 
and preservation of the fur-seal in, or 
habitually resorting to, the Behring 
Sea, the arbitrators shall then deter- 
mine what concurrent regulations out- 
side the jurisdictional limits of the 
respective Governments are neces- 
sary, and over what waters such 
regulations should extend; and to 
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aid them in that determination, the 
Report of a Joint Commission, to be 
appointed by the respective Govern- 
ments, shall be laid before them, with 
such other evidence as either Govern- 
ment may submit. 

“The high contracting parties fur- 
thermore agree to co-operate in secur- 
ing the adhesion of other Powers to 
such regulations.” 


Now that the decision of the 
tribunal has been given, we may 
dwell for a brief space on the 
result. All the questions of right, 
based on international law, on 
ukases, treaties, and prescriptions, 
have been decided against the 
United States. All that elaborate 
structure of research and experi- 
ment which is contained in case, 
counter-case, and argument, and 
in the orations of the very able 
counsel employed to bewilder the 
tribunal by misinterpretation of 
the law of nations, has fallen to 
pieces ; and the world—or at least 
that part of the world interested 
in such questions—may congratu- 
late itself that the sanction of an 
international tribunal has been 
once more given to the customary, 
proper, and hitherto authoritative 
interpretation of the law of nations 
in regard to the extent of jurisdic- 
tion which a nation may claim to 
exercise over the sea which sur- 
rounds its coasts. 

The decision of the arbitrators 
is, point by point, as follows :— 


“1. That Russia never asserted in 
fact or exercised any exclusive juris- 
diction in Behring Sea, or any exclu- 
sive rights to the seal-fisheries therein 
beyond the ordinary limit of terri- 
torial waters. 

“2. That Great Britain did not 
recognise or concede any claim upon 
the part of Russia to exclusive juris- 
diction as to the seal-fisheries in 
Behring Sea outside the ordinary 
territorial waters. 

“3. That the body of water now 
known as Behring Sea was included 
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in the phrase ‘ Pacific Ocean,’ as used 
in said treaty. 

“4, That all the rights of Russia 
to jurisdiction and to the seal-fisheries 
—— to the United States limited 

y t. 


he cession.” 


This fourth point is technically in 
favour of the United States; but 
as the previous point (No. 1) had 
settled the fact that Russia had 
no exclusive jurisdiction to trans- 
fer, the United States takes nothing 
by the decision. 

Point 5 is more important than 
appears on the surface. About 
this point of property in the seals 
a long diplomatic and legal battle 
was waged. The concluding para- 
graph of the American case is as 
follows :— 


“It [the United States] asserts 
that, quite independently of this juris- 
diction [7.e., the exclusive jurisdiction 
on which the United States ‘is not 
compelled and does not intend to rest 
its case ’], it has a right of protection 
and property in the fur-seals fre- 
quenting the Pribiloff Islands when 
found outside the ordinary three-mile 
limit, and it bases this right upon the 
established principles of the common 
and civil law, upon the practice of 
nations, upon the laws of natural 
history, and upon the common in- 
terests of mankind.” 


The British case, anticipating 
this demand, contained a forcible 
argument against it. The British 
counter-case contained a specific 
reply. It was obvious that no 
right of protection could exist 
where no right of jurisdiction 
existed ; and jurisdiction outside 
the ordinary limit was expressly 
given up. There can be no pro- 
perty in free-swimming animals 
that are fere nature. No country 
in the world asserts such control. 
This part of the British counter- 
case was prepared with singular 
ability. The decision of the arbi- 
trators is as follows: “On the 
fifth point, the decision of the 
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tribunal, Justice Harlan and Sen- 
ator Morgan dissenting, was as 
follows: On the fifth point the 
majority of said arbitrators decide 
and determine that the United 
States have no right to protection 
of, or property in, the seals fre- 
quenting the islands of the United 
States in Behring Sea, when the 
same are found outside the ordi- 
nary three-mile limit.” 

This decision strikes at the very 
root of the whole American case, 
not only as to jurisdiction, but as 
to the right to question the pur- 
poses and proceedings of the 
vessels of foreign nations in the 
pursuit of seals in the waters of 
Behring Sea. It makes the arrest 
and condemnation of British ves- 
sels for taking seals in Behring 
Sea, contrary to. laws which the 
United States had no right to 
pass, an international outrage, for 
which damages must at some time 
be paid to the men whose vessels 
were seized, and whose industry 
was ruined for years. 

But at this point in the decision 
of the arbitrators a question arises, 
the conclusion of which cannot at 
present be foreseen. The decision 
on Point 5 goes on to include 
and affect the provision in Point 6 
of Article VII. as follows: “ And 
whereas the aforesaid determina- 
tion of the foregoing question as 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States leaves the subject 
in such a position that the con- 
currence of Great Britain is neces- 
sary to the establishment of regu- 
lations for the proper protection 
and preservation of fur-seals habit- 
ually resorting to Behring Sea ;” 
therefore the arbitrators by a 
majority—the Canadian member 
of the tribunal, Sir John Thomp- 
son, dissenting—proceed to make 
certain regulations for the conduct 
of seal-fishing outside of the terri- 
torial waters, These regulations, 


so far as they need be here quoted 
for our present purposes, are as 
follows :— 

“1. The United States and 
Great Britain shall forbid their 
citizens and subjects respectively 
to kill, capture, or pursue, at any 
time or in any manner whatever, 
the animals commonly called fur- 
seals within a zone of sixty miles 
around the Pribiloff Islands in- 
clusive of the territorial waters, 
the miles being geographical miles, 
sixty to a degree of latitude.” 

This regulation has been the 
subject of considerable doubt, but 
the general effect of it is clear 
enough for the present. In view 
of the fact that the Americans 
claimed, with a good deal of bel- 
ligerent vehemence, in their Com- 
missioners’ report, and in their 
case and argument, the total abo- 
lition of every form of pelagic seal- 
ing (7.e., fwr-sealing in the open sea), 
the restriction of the prohibition 
to a circle of sixty miles radius 
(for so the words are interpreted) 
may be considered a decided vic- 
tory, at least in argument, for the 
British case. The British Govern- 
ment were willing to consent with- 
out protest to a radius of twenty 
miles, but the Americans refused 
this, under the influence of Messrs 
Phelps and Blaine, and demanded 
total prohibition on the Behring 
Sea. On the other hand, there is 
no doubt that the regulation will 
enormously increase the value and 
certainty of the American catch 
on the Pribiloff Islands, where 
killing can go on as usual. The 
sixty-mile zone will, in fact, simply 
be a protected breeding-ground for 
seals for the American Govern- 
ment to dispose of to any company 
in any manner they please. That 
Americans are prohibited, as well 
as British sealers, from pelagic 
sealing on the sixty-mile belt, is of 
no consequence. The Americans 
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did not pursue pelagic sealing. 
The British or British-Columbian 
sealers pursued no other; and 
though the whole of their industry 
will not be stopped, no doubt it will 
be seriously checked. Again, this 
regulation will impose on Great 
Britain the duty of maintaining, in 
conjunction with the United States, 
some form of preventive service 
—operative chiefly against British 
sealers, and likely to produce irri- 
tation in the case of seizures made 
for infraction of a sixty-mile limit 
not easily respected with accu- 
racy in foggy or windy weather. 
Foreign nations are in the mean- 
time free to do as they please ; and 
though the courtesy of nations 
may operate in place of law to 
prevent them from taking advan- 
tage of their opportunity, they are 
still free to fish as they please in 
any part of the protected zone 
outside of the three-mile limit. 
The fact that this is so will in- 
volve, no doubt, a prolonged dip- 
lomatic correspondence with other 
nations, resulting in the end in as 
unsatisfactory a manner as the at- 
tempt made by the United States. 
That this regulation is termin- 
able in five years is a satis- 
factory fact; for it must be said 
that it is not quite in keeping 
with the other decision rejecting 
the claim of the Americans to 
proprietary rights in the seals 
which resort to the islands. To 
deny the proprietary right in point 
of law, and then hand over the 
property in fact and effect, is not 
very logical. Nor is the reserving 
of sixty miles of sea-belt for practi- 
cally an American purpose a wise 
or safe precedent to set, in view of 
the jealousy with which the three- 
mile limit has been contended for 
by all nations. 

“2. A close season is established 
from May 1 to July 31 each year 
in all that part of the Pacific 
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Ocean, including Behring Sea, de- 
scribed in the cession of Alaska to 
the United States.” 

This is not material, as Lord 
Salisbury in all the diplomatic 
correspondence admitted the pro- 
priety of the establishment of a 
close season ; and the Joint Scien- 
tific Commission, which was a pre- 
liminary part of the proceedings, 
reported in favour of such a 
season. 

** 3. Only sailing vessels are to 
be permitted to engage in fur-seal 
fishing.” 

The reason for this is not ob- 
vious ; as all the fishing is done 
from small boats, with sails or 
otherwise, apart from the receiv- 
ing vessel which lies-to for the 
boats and receives their loads. 

“6, The use of nets, firearms, or 
explosives is forbidden in fur-seal- 
ing. This restriction shall not 
apply to shot-guns when such are 
used in fishing outside of Behring 
Sea during the season when such 
may lawfully be carried on.” 

This regulation will most cer- 
tainly be very prejudicial to the 
pursuit of fur-seals by British 
sealers, and no doubt was very pro- 
perly and vigorously objected to. 

Other regulations are made, as 
to the statistics of fishing and the 
fitness of the men engaged in it 
(this latter is very unusual), and 
so on, to which we need not refer 
in particular. 

“9. The concurrent regulations 
hereby determined with a view to 
the protection and preservation of 
the fur-seals shall remain in force 
until they have been wholly or in 
part abolished or modified by a 
common agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain. 
Said concurrent regulations shall 
be submitted every five years to a 
new examination, in order to en- 
able both Governments to consider 
whether, in the light of past ex- 
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perience, there is occasion to make 
any modification thereof.” 

This regulation was evidently 
made as the result of the speeches 
of Sir Charles Russell and Mr 
Robinson, Q.C., who pointed out 
the impossibility of framing perma- 
nent regulations ; and thus what- 
ever mischief may be wrought by 
these rules will come to an end in 
a short time, or be remedied by 
further regulations. 

The whole subject of these re- 
gulations, the general effect of 
which is more favourable to the 
American seal -fisheries than any 
one could have imagined in view 
of the total failure of every point 
of international law on which the 
American case rested, will need 
and will probably receive consider- 
ation. Although the treaty pro- 


vides that “the high contracting 
parties engage to consider the 
result of the proceedings of the 
tribunal of arbitration as a full, 
perfect, and final settlement of all 


the questions referred to the arbi- 
trators,” nevertheless, if Lord Salis- 
bury were at present in power 
(perhaps in any case), we might 
expect some degree of deliberation 
before ratification, for the follow- 
ing reasons. 

The British Government, in the 
latest phase of the purely diplo- 
matic correspondence, raised the 
point (November 1891) that any 
regulations adopted by the arbi- 
trators should not be held to be 
binding on Great Britain and the 
United States till they had been 
accepted by the other Powers. The 
President of the United States 
objected to this; but Lord Salis- 
bury persisted, and, though the 
treaty was signed as prepared, 
“retained the right of raising the 
point when the question of fram- 
ing the regulations comes before 
the arbitrators,” &c. 

In the British case it is assert- 
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ed that “no regulations affecting 
British subjects can be established 
for the protection and _preserva- 
tion of the fur-seal in the’ non- 
territorial waters of Behring Sea 
without the concurrence of Great 
Britain.” 

In the counter-case of Great 
Britain it is asserted that “any 
regulations must be assented to 
by all nations whose subjects fre- 
quent, or are likely in future to 
frequent, the waters of Behring 
Sea for pelagic sealing, and must 
be framed so as not to unduly 
restrict or interfere with the jus- 
tifiable exercise by all nations of 
the industry of sealing at sea,” &c. 

The United States admits hav- 
ing endeavoured in vain to obtain, 
by circular note, a general agree- 
ment amongst maritime Powers for 
the regulation of the seal-fishery, 

The “argument” of Great 
Britain repeats in substance the 
language of the counter-case as 
to the impossibility of making 
regulations unless they are accept- 
ed by all the world, and the im- 
propriety of controlling British 
and foreign sealers without at all 
controlling American sealers. 

The address of Mr Christopher 
Robinson, Q.C., one of the Cana- 
dian counsel to the tribunal, con- 
tains this statement: “I do not 
think your powers are sufficient to 
enable you to frame regulations 
for the efficient protection of the 
seal race. In our judgment that 
would require regulations on the 
islands, in Behring Sea, and in the 
North Pacific Ocean.” 

Under these circumstances, we 
should not predicate finality for a 
decision which can hardly be con- 
sidered consistent with the ¢e- 
cision on other and more import- 
ant points, and which in practice 
confers on one of the parties to 
the arbitration valuable commer- 
cial privileges which had been 
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vainly contended for under the 
law of nations. The process of 
arbitration is not one to which 
Great Britain can look back with 
satisfaction. The chorus of con- 
gratulation by which this arbitra- 
tion has been greeted is justified, 
of course, on the ground that, after 
a most thorough discussion, an 
authoritative decision has been 
given on points of international 
law which have been in dispute 
for at least a century, and which, 
while unsettled, were a menace to 
the peace of nations. But it must 
not be overlooked that the United 
States was the only nation that 
disputed these points ; that before 
the Commissioners met she had 
hastily and finally abandoned 
them ; and that in the speeches 
by the Commission they were not 
urged with seriousness by counsel, 
nor looked upon seriously by the 
arbitrators. We must therefore 
qualify our exultation by the fact 
that the victory on those points 
was so easily obtained. 

The great fight of the Americans 
was made on the regulations, and 
on this point, as we have said, the 
Americans have scored a success 
which has surprised themselves, 
and which the surrounding cir- 
cumstances do not seem to justify. 
Great Britain was generous enough 
in the affair. She admitted the 


need for regulations binding on all 
the world; but the tribunal gives 
regulations binding only on Great 
Britain among the other nations 
of the world. She allowed even a 
rash suggestion of a protected belt 
of twenty miles to be made, but 
the tribunal has extended it to 
sixty miles. She insisted on some 
regulations being applied to the 
proved recklessness of the Ameri- 
can catch, but no such regula- 
tions have been made. She also 
insisted that the regulations should 
not be permanent, and in this she 
has fortunately been successful. 

This award may be finally ac- 
cepted without protest ; but if so, 
it will be, not because it is quite 
in accord with the rules of inter- 
national law—not because it is 
deemed wholly just and equitable 
and practicable by Great Britain— 
not because it is considered con- 
sistent with the very rules as to 
law upheld by the arbitrators,— 
but because Great Britain, con- 
scious of a great mission, and ac- 
customed by tradition and usage 
to take wide and historic views of 
international questions, is able to 
consent with dignity to results 
which are imposed on her by an 
international tribunal whose au- 
thority she herself helped to con- 
fer, and whose decision she would 
think scorn to refuse. 
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From time to time the suggest- 
ion has been made to me by 
Anglo-Indian friends that I should 
write an account of my experi- 
ences in the wide field of Indian 
shikar, and up to the present 
time I have always repelled this 
idea as impracticable, or at least 
unprofitable. Hitherto I have 
always been very chary of telling 
tiger stories viva voce, from a con- 
firmed conviction that the most 
brilliant conversationalist could 
not make any such narrative pal- 
atable to his audience. Conver- 
sation nowadays does not lend it- 
self to monologue ; the anecdotal 
person is as much out of vogue as 
pigtails on English heads; and 
the man who went about describ- 
ing how he killed this or that 
tiger would now be regarded by 
society as an anachronism as in- 
tolerable as that princess of in- 
terminable tales—Scheherezade— 
would be in the present day. 

But I have lately been encour- 
aged to believe that the narrative 
which would be wholly unaccept- 
able if administered orally, may 
meet with a more indulgent re- 
ception if it appear in print. 
Even in this age of hurry there 
are in the lives of most men odd 
hours of leisure, during which 
sporting reminiscences may afford 
a wholesome relief to the mysteri- 
ous murder of the sensation novel 
or the intrigue of the French 
yellow-back, or the miscellaneous 
crimes of other branches of fiction 
devoted to the annihilation of the 
Decalogue ; and for those leisure 
hours I write. I shall be no 
more autobiographical than I 
can help, and if I touch upon 
some of the doings of Anglo-In- 
dians of a bygone generation, this 


ancient history will be, as far as 
possible, confined to the matter in 
hand—Indian shikar. 

And now that I try to conjure 
back out of the distant past the 
incidents in my sporting career, 
memory fails me save as to the 
most salient points. Phantasmal 
tigers, panthers, and other fauna 
of the jungle, pass in dim array 
before my mind’s eye, a procession 
longer far than that of ghosts 
which tortured Richard on Bos- 
worth field, or the string of ap- 
paritions that Macbeth inter- 
viewed in the witches’ cave. I 
say with the latter usurper— 


‘* Another yet! A seventh! I'll see no 
more : 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears 
a glass 

Which shows me many more ; ” 


and oddly enough, the most con- 
spicuous are the tigers I did not 
shoot. That bygone period seems 
to have commenced at a time as 
remote almost as those days when 
men measured the passage of the 
hours by the clepsydra or Alfred’s 
candles ; and, sooth to say, I have 
never cared to keep my memory 
in practice by recounting the bags 
made, or chances missed. Suff- 
cient and very keen was the joy 
of pursuing the quarry, but deadly 
uninteresting that pursuit as the 
subject of subsequent conversa- 
tion. This, I fancy, is very much 
the case with every man who has 
killed much big game, however 
thrilling the incidents that may 
have accompanied the slaughter. 

It did not seem, when I went 
out to India to join the mercantile 
house of a relative in Calcutta, 
that very large opportunities in 
the way of sport would present 
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themselves for me. My _ work 
consisted of sordid office details 
relating to Indian produce, and 
sale and barter; it was seden- 
tary, save for an occasional run in 
an office jaun to the Custom- 
house or elsewhere, and provided 
no occupation or thought beyond 
invoices, ships’ manifests, fluctu- 
ations in prices, and similarly 
humdrum commercial items. It 
soon became revealed to me that 
this was not work after my mind ; 
I had no desire to become a mer- 
chant prince; my aspirations in- 
clined rather to the career of 
leather-leggings than of Dick 
Whittington, and so the mercan- 
tile bonds, that were strained 
from the first moment of my wear- 
ing them, snapped in the course 
of a year or so, and set me free 
from the city of palaces to make 
my way in the great beyond haz- 
ily known to me as the Mofussil. 
Heredity, not I, was to blame for 
this ; my forebears had been sports- 
men, good with the gun, the rod, 
and in the saddle, and I was no 
degenerate scion of my race. 

Yet during my term of bondage 
in Calcutta, I served in some sort 
my shikari apprenticeship, and 
made, with great pleasure to my- 
self, the acquaintance of some not- 
able pillars of every form of sport. 
Those Calcutta days were so long 
ago that a fair maiden who then 
adorned Chowringhee society, and 
claimed to be the original Becky 
Sharp, was still young, and still, 
I suppose, on the look-out for her 
Rawdon Crawley. And Calcutta 
was then a much more go-ahead 
place, socially considered, than it 
is at present. For in those good 
old days, when John Company 
was king and Downing Street an 
unimportant factor in Indian 
administration, the Haileybury 
civilians of the Bengal Presidency 
commenced their career by enter- 
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ing the college of Fort-William ; 
I do not say they began active 
service by passing through that 
college, for in some instances they 
did not pass out of that institu- 
tion at all—one collegian, who 
was a hero in his day, although 
now forgotten, having spent seven 
years off and on as a Fort-William 
undergrad. and then retired. 

And these students, who by no 
means studied over-deeply, if at 
all, were many in number, accom- 
plished in manly sports, admirable 
in the ball-room and cricket-field, 
and prized in the matrimonial 
market as good for £300 a-year 
dead or alive. As far as this 
mercenary appraisement went, it 
should be stated that it sometimes 
erred as to the value of the living 
collegian, inasmuch as he generally 
was worth many thousands of 
rupees less than nothing. For 
those were the glorious days when 
credit abounded and the shroff 
was ever ready with the loan re- 
quired by embryo rulers of the 
land. Fine old times, when the 
young civilian could, and did, live 
at the rate of £4000 or £5000 a- 
year on an income of £400—mak- 
ing things go merrily during his 
collegiate days, and recking nothing 
of the years of sadness that should 
follow, when with slow labour and 
quick regret he came to pay the 
heavy cost of those Calcutta joys. 
All that has been changed; the 
latter-day civilian goes not now 
into a Presidency college to become 
a social ornament, but is drafted 
off promptly to some Mofussil 
station to learn his work; the 
money-lender in these degenerate 
times is coy in the matter of ad- 
vances, and even the tailor looks 
to be paid in the course of a year 
or two. 

But in the pre-Mutiny days the 
Haileybury civilians in Calcutta 
were towers of strength in the 
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C. C. Club and the Calcutta hunt. 
Many a pleasant day have I spent 
on the smooth turf of the Calcutta 
Cricket Club playing against the 
garrison or any eleven that came 
to hand, when the victory that 
crowned our efforts was mainly due 
to the skill of the Haileybury men ; 
and wherever the hounds met, 
there was to be seen a strong con- 
tingent of these unemployed, well 
mounted, and good for going while 
their horses or the run lasted. 

Not very satisfying were those 
runs to the sportsman. I fancy 
that most of us engaged in them 
had to make believe largely, after 
the manner of Dick Swiveller’s 
marchioness, that we were really 
enjoying the sport of kings. For 


mostly the pack, newly imported 
year by year on account of the 
climate, was in no condition for 
travelling: the jackal was, we 
found, a sorry substitute for the 
fox, and the country hunted was 
generally devoid of those features 


that delight the hunting man -in 
England. I have seen the hounds 
dead-beat and brought to a stand- 
still in actual sight of their jackal. 
And as the climate of Calcutta has 
not changed, I suppose the Calcutta 
hounds are still newly imported 
every season, and that now, as 
then, a morning with the hunt does 
not always repay the hunting man 
for getting up in the night and 
driving in the dark to Dumdum 
or Cox’s Bungalow, or wherenot. 
Many a one of the gilded youth of 
that old time has had a smarter 
burst with a bailiff behind him than 
ever he had with a jackal in front. 
For thén the bailiff was, as Pope 
remarked, a mighty hunter, and 
his prey was man. 

But we made believe some of us, 
preferring any apology for sport to 
pondering over the Baghobahar 
or Mahabharat in the company 
of a moonshi, or drawing up bills 
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of lading with a Banyan’s aid; 
and so we hunted con amore, and 
were as glad over it as we could 
manage. We were eminently 
hilarious one Christmas night on 
the eve of a meet at Dumdum 
(then the headquarters of the 
artillery in Bengal), when a dozen 
or so met in one of the gunner’s 
quarters after mess, in view to 
making a night of it. We made 
believe that we wanted a roaring 
fire, and, fuel running short, some 
of our host’s furniture was requi- 
sitioned. We caroused there by 
the blaze of table-top and chair- 
legs, and we finished up making a 
night of it some time in the small 
hours, when most of us had to get 
on to the roof to extinguish a fire 
that was burning merrily round 
the chimney-stack. Satisfied with 
this new form of house-warming, 
we retired to our couches for a 
couple of hours’ sleep before start- 
ing for the meet. One of the 
revellers of that Christmas night 
was he who, not many years after- 
wards, made India ring from end 
to end with a shout of admiration 
at his heroism, and caused each 
British heart to mourn the loss of 
such a soldier in the moment of 
his glorious achievement. He it 
was, the gallant Willoughby, who 
in 1857 blew in the gate of Delhi, 
and died in the execution of this 
duty. 

He is gone. Lives there yet, 
I wonder, that man (an indigo- 
planter) who lent me a mount one 
day at Dumdum? And if he sur- 
vives, has he yet fully repented 
the wrong he did me by that loan? 
I had my own hireling hunter 
there, a discreet animal of mature 
age and much experience in the 
art of saving himself. He was 
good enough for the purpose of the 
day, however; he could be reck- 
oned upon to clear the sunken 
roadways and ditches that inter- 
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sected fields and the banks raised 
above them; he might be depend. 
ed upon to jump into, if he did 
not jump over, the streams that 
here and there occurred ; and, at 
any rate, he was as good a goer as 
the hounds. But there at the meet 
was this planter, a hail-fellow-well- 
met man of deceptive appearance, 
in that he looked guileless as the 
callow chick, and with him a 
string of splendid walers in tip- 
top condition; and there were 
placed at the disposal of such as 
chose to accept the offer a dozen 
horses. There was nothing in this 
liberality that necessarily excited 
surprise or suspicion: indigo- 
planters were known for their 
lavish hospitality, their open 
houses, and their love of sport. 
Who could regard this one as a 
Greek to be feared even when he 
brought gifts? I entertained no 
doubt of him or his stud; I chose 
a noble beast that looked like a 
flier, mounted and rode off with 
the crowd, leaving my _ hired 
Rosinante to stroll back to town. 
Oh, what a time I had of it in that 
hunt! My steed was a flier, it is 
true, but the flight was whither- 
ward that erratic beast inclined, 
and not where I would have had 
him go. Obviously the bit was an 
unknown form of torture to him, 
or he had a mouth of iron corre- 
sponding with a will of the same 
material, and when he was not 
occupied in running me_ into 
difficulties, amidst bamboos and 
so forth, he devoted all his energy 
(which was considerable) to buck- 
ing. Once he shot me over his 
head by the latter method, twice 
he put me down heavily by run- 
ning me into timber, and it was 
only because time and opportunity 
failed that he let me off with those 
three spills. If at the end of that 
penitential ride any one had put 
to me the question of the courtly 


Chesterfield, ‘If man ever hunted 
twice ?” I should have felt disposed 
to answer, “ No man but a fool.” 
However, nobody put that ques- 
tion ; instead of it, I was asked by 
that perfidious planter whether 
that beast of his had carried me 
well. He had the effrontery to 
ask me this with an air of seraphic 
joy and artlessness; and when I 
endeavoured, out of respect for his 
feelings, to tone down the eccen- 
tricities of his animal, blandly in- 
formed me that it had never been 
broken, or, as far as he knew, had 
a saddle on its back. Ah, they 
were fine, free-spirited, open-heart- 
ed fellows, those Bengal planters, 
and (at all events this one was) 
generous with the ribs and necks 
and collar-bones of other people. 

But I had not been long in 
Calcutta before, by a lucky chance, 
the joys of pig-sticking were re- 
vealed tome. If hunting the fox 
be the sport of kings, surely pig- 
sticking is the sport of kaisers — 
especially when the Bengal boar 
is the quarry. Well enough, as 
a substitute, is the boar of the 
Ganges, Kadirs, and thereaway ; 
but he cannot gallop, and does 
not fight after the manner of his 
Bengali congener, which goes like 
a greyhound for a few furlongs, 
when he elects to move, and dies 
fighting to the last, or, possibly, 
goes not at all, but opens the 
attack, and charges again and 
again, until, a dozen spear-wounds 
in his sides, his life gives out. 
Splendid is the race for the first 
spear when the boar flies, and 
quick is the race when the gallant 
beast is young: cups are given to 
those who take most first spears 
in the Cawnpore and Meerut 
Kadir hunts ; kudas is for him of 
Bengal the sole but sufficient mode 
of honour. But better even than 
the race is the fray that lasts while 
the boar can stand, 
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Many were the songs sung by 
pig-stickers of Bengal in honour 
of the creature they hunted—songs 
with a refrain that was generally 
to the effect that “the boar, the 
boar, the mighty boar” was blessed 
with all the virile virtues. Pos- 
sibly in moments of enthusiasm 
and wassail this animal may have 
been over-praised. He has nota 
pleasant temper, his habits are 
open to unfavourable criticism, he 
may fail in his family relations— 
but he has plenty of pluck. He 
will fight anything that comes in 
his way ; not even a tiger daunts 
him, and, what is more, the tiger 
sometimes succumbs to the terrible 
tushes of the boar. I have seen a 
boar bearing away from such heroic 
battle the marks—deep and fre- 
quent marks—of a tiger’s claws, 
and that boar swam the Ganges 
in flood,—a sufficient feat for an 
unwounded animal, and one that 
should set at rest the question 
whether pigs can swim. 

A dangerous brute is that Ben- 
gal boar. Throughout the whole 
of my sporting career only two 
of my beaters were killed, and 
one of these was cut to death by 
a boar ; a leopard killed the other: 
not one was either killed or mauled 
by tigers. 

But my first experiences in this 
line were, I regret to say, less con- 
nected with the mighty boar than 
with the sow, which, though it can- 
not rip up a horse’s flanks or belly 
as can the boar, can gallop a little, 
and, instead of ripping, can bite. 
This chase of the female swine I 
saw what time I was out with 
the Calcutta Tent Club in their 
beats on either side of the Hooghly, 
between Calcutta and Diamond 
Harbour. A memorable club was 
this in its palmy days, and of some 
importance when I saw it in its 
decadence. It is celebrated by a 
large engraving from a picture by 
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Mr William Taylor, B.C.S. (brother 
of the better known artist Fred- 
erick Taylor), which once was a 
familiar object on the walls of 
Indian sportsmen. In that pre- 
sentment of the Club were shown 
several lights of the Indian turf 
and sporting world— Baron H. 
de Larpent, Jim Patton, the two 
Brackens, and others; including 
that distinguished member (the 
central figure of the group, unless 
the prostrate boar be so con- 
sidered) Billy Pitt, the huntsman 
of the Club. 

I first attended a meet of the 
C. T. C. as a guest of William 
Bracken, a sportsman known prin- 
cipally in connection with tiger- 
shooting. In that pre-railway time, 
when the Mofussil beyond Barrack- 
pore was only to be reached by slow 
and wearying travel by palanquin, 
or slower journeying by river in 
the old-time boat-house of India— 
the budgerow—the great majority 
of Calcutta men passed their lives 
without penetrating into the in- 
terior farther than a buggy would 
carry them ; but William Bracken 
made an annual expedition into 
the tiger country along the Ganges 
between Bhagulpore and Maldah, 
and there spent a month in the 
pursuit of big game. That was 
the month of the twelve for him, 
and for the other eleven he made 
out his time by an occasional jaunt 
with the Tent Club and week-end 
gatherings at his country house at 
Budge - Budge, near which quail 
and snipe, and perhaps an alli- 
gator, were to be shot ; and where 
also in their season the mango fish, 
dear to the epicure, was to be eaten 
in its prime. There was a bill- 
iard-table too, almost as a matter 
of course, for every Indian house 
of any account possessed one ; and 
there was occupation for the lazy 
or meditative ones in watching 
from the wide verandah of the 
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upper floor the argosies that passed 
to and fro along the river—those 
argosies that then were to be seen 
carrying their white sheets from 
stem to stern and from deck to 
topgallant yards, and gliding ma- 
jestically over the waters with 
silent strength—not the latter- 
day titanic craft of many funnels 
and dismal smoke and racket that 
puff their way along with vul- 
canic strength that is destitute 
of grace. 

It was on the Budge - Budge 
gram-fields, when we were shoot- 
ing quail, that I had my first gun 
accident. Loading the right bar- 
rel while the left was loaded, the 
latter contrived to discharge itself ; 
some of the shot knocked off the 
peak of my wide-brimmed sola 
topee, and that was the sum total 
of the damage done on that occa- 
sion. But not long after that, 
while I was shooting snipe in a 
Howrah jheel, and when the snipe 
were more plentiful than I had 
ever seen them, the same mishap 
occurred; and that time it was 
the end of my thumb, not my 
hat, that was carried away. I 
made a desperate effort to con- 
tinue shooting when the flow of 
blood was stayed and the muti- 
lated digit bandaged in a pocket- 
handkerchief, but with only par- 
tial success. Breech-loaders, I need 
hardly say, were unknown in those 
days; and even when they had 
come to be common, I perversely 
stuck to my muzzle-loaders for two 
or three years. I lost a good many 
snipe by this ultra-conservatism ; 
but my old chum Jacky Hills 
profited thereby, in that when we 
shot Oudh jheels together, the 
pedestrian advantage I enjoyed 
through length of limb and lighter 
body was neutralised by my having 
to stop to load. 

William Bracken had _ experi- 
enced and survived a much more 
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perilous incident than mine above 
described—an incident which was 
commemorated in his library by a 
tiger’s skull, in the jaws of which 
a shoe was held. That shoe, with 
Bracken’s foot in it, had been 
held clutched by the cruel teeth 
of that skull while the tiger lived. 
Bracken had wounded the tiger, 
a fighting one that charged the 
elephant upon which Bracken rode; 
the elephant fell and threw its 
rider; the tiger seized upon the 
foot that wore that shoe; the 
latchet of the shoe was partly 
severed by the tiger’s fangs, and 
Bracken was able to pull his foot 
out of its dangerous position, leav- 
ing the shoe behind for the tiger’s 
delectation, until a bullet from an- 
other howdah made an end of the 
tiger and the episode. Bracken’s 
foot was sorely wounded: the 
effects never wholly disappeared ; 
but this accident stayed not those 
annual expeditions to the Ganges 
Churs. 

In my first Doorgah Poojah I 
graduated finally in pig-sticking. 
The Doorgah Poojah is a Hindoo 
holiday very strictly observed in 
Lower Bengal, and I observed it 
with the keenness of a Brahmin. 
This festival gave me almost a 
fortnight’s freedom from mercan- 
tile affairs, and enabled me to go 
with Jack Johnston after the pigs 
of Berhampore and Kishnaghur. 
It was a sufficient privilege to be 
his companion. It was bliss un- 
alloyed to share his sport. 

Any man might well be proud 
of having served his novitiate 
under so perfect a master. The 
king of spears he was called : with 
him it was in very truth a case of 
a cuspide corona; and where he 
rode few were the first spears that 
went to others. What a happy 
fellow he was, and how much he 
did to make his companions happy ! 
He was a man of fortune when 
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associates of his own age were 
owing their way on pittances of 
Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 a-month. He 
had a stud of fourteen or fifteen 
horses, all but one of which were 
the best Arabs that money could 
buy ; and every horse in his stable 
except one or two racers, did he 
drive in his buggy or lend to his 
friends as if it had been a Rs, 300 
hack instead of a creature worth 
Rs. 2000 or Rs. 3000. And while 
still a young man he was free to 
come home to England, where he 
has so far succeeded with his 
English stud that he has won his 
Derby. 

What a revelation of sport was 
that fortnight spent with the jovial 
and hospitable indigo-planters of 
the Kishnaghur borderland ! There 
was no question of hunting sows 
thereaway ; boars were there suffi- 
cient for the purpose, if not in 
quantity to satiate; and every 
day brought to the six or eight 
horsemen engaged two or three 
chances of blooding their spears, if 
not always the first chance. 

And that expedition led the 
way to another and more ambi- 
tious one of some months later, 
when in very much the same 
country Henry Torrens, the Resi- 
dent at Moorshedabad, held his 
great gathering of pig-stickers. I 
think that meet must have been 
then, and still remain, unique in 
its way. Nearly a hundred ele- 
phants marched in line through 
the long kassia grass, where the 
pigs had their lairs; six or seven 
horsemen rode on either flank in 
pairs or threes, ready, when the 
pigs should break from their cover, 
to separate the boars from the 
sounders and ride them down; 
and on some half-a-dozen howdah 
elephants were sportsmen of a 
less enterprising kind, or enter- 
prising sportsmen without avail- 
able mounts, who helped to drive 
the pigs by a fusilade directed 


against hog-deer, black partridge, 
florican, leek, and hare. Twelve 
days did this incomparable chase 
endure, and ninety and nine were 
the boars whose skulls and tushes 
recorded the hunters’ prowess, I 
seem to remember that, on the 
last day of those happy dozen, we 
were all eaten up by anxiety to 
bag the round hundred, and how, 
when that day was spent and night 
bore down upon our happy hunt- 
ing- ground, we were unanimous 
in preferring our tally of 99, 
because, as we argued, people to 
whom we narrated the history of 
the great Torrens’ hunt might be 
incredulous if we said the boars 
killed were a hundred, neither 
more nor less. Possibly we were 
moved to argue thus by that old- 
time story of the Indian colonel 
who, being asked why he had not 
given a full thousand as his day’s 
bag of snipe instead of 999, gravely 
observed,—“ Sir, do you think I 
would perjure my immortal soul 
for a single snipe?” However 
this may be, we rejoiced heartily 
on that last night of Torrens’ 
hunt: we drank toasts and made 
speeches, of which none were 
worth remembering save that of 
our host, and most were worth 
forgetting straightway; and we 
sang songs, principally in honour 
of the noble boar, with rattling 
choruses in any tune and to any 
time, oblivious of the fact that a 
dirge to that animal would have 
been more appropriate and quite 
as tuneful ; and, finally, we carried 
our host in his palanquin to the 
ghdt, some two furlongs off, where 
his boat was moored—an agonising 
exploit for our unpractised should- 
ers—and shouted ourselves hoarse 
until the founder of the feast was 
carried down the stream out of 
earshot. 

Apropos of the above snipe yarn, 
I wonder if the Indian colonel con- 
tinues to the present day to play 
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the Munchausen. Somehow, it 
always happened in my time that 
the colonel monopolised this réle 
in public estimation, and one might 
have justifiably believed that the 
army was traduced, and the civ- 
ilians let off too easily in this con- 
nection. It was of a colonel (the 
brilliant if erratic Teddy Oakes) 
that people told the tale how, being 
at sea in a violent storm when hope 
was abandoned, and the passengers 
were bidden to pray, his nearest 
approach to orison was, “ Oh, Pilot, 
‘tis a fearful night!” It was a 
colonel who, according to fable, 
declared that on a voyage round 
the Cape his ship was spoken 
(thousands of miles from land) by 
a man in a tub who would not 
come on board the ship, but took 
in a supply of biscuit and water 
and was left in mid-ocean. It was 
a colonel from whom the wily 
snake escaped by entering a bam- 
boo tail first, after that colonel had 
twice pulled it from that refuge by 
the tail. And according to popu- 
lar belief, a colonel told that story 
about the quail which nearly re- 
sulted in his prompt discomfiture. 
For that colonel described a flight 
of quail that clouded the sky, and 
then, having settled, covered the 
parade-ground in close-packed 
swarm; and he told how he got 
out an 18-pounder cannon and 
loaded it almost to the muzzle 
with powder and No. 10 shot, and 
trained that gun to volley its con- 
tents into the thick of the birds, 
and then he asked of those who 
sat at mess, ‘‘ How many do you 
think I shot?” and a subaltern of 
more wit than veneration answered 
him “a million.” Whereupon that 
colonel changed his tactics to meet 
the situation, and said “No, by 
G—, sir, not one!” These things 
were old, old chestnuts a generation 
since : perhaps, like many another 
of their kind, they have had a 
neogenesis, 
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In those Calcutta days there was 
often a day or half-day when I 
could get away into a snipe jheel, 
and on many occasions I was able 
to make bags of twenty and twenty- 
five couple. That Howrah jheel 
was the nearest, as it was the best, 
of those within easy reach. It 
was not as well known as others, 
and it was as much in the country 
as if it had been fifty miles away. 
The E. I. Railway, which for many 
years had its terminal station at 
Howrah, was not then, or had only 
recently been, constructed. The 
Hooghly had not then been 
bridged, and one made one’s way 
from Calcutta to my jheel by 
dinghy across the river, and then 
about a mile on foot. Many a plea- 
sant picnic of one have I had on the 
banks of that swamp, where the 
shade of luxuriant tropical vege- 
tation made the mid-day halt rest- 
ful to eye and limbs, and where a 
refreshing draught of cocoanut-milk 
was to be had in season straight 
from the trees that spread their 
broad leaves above. The jheel was 
just enough for one gun; it could 
be compassed in an hour and a 
half or so; and birds that were 
roused in one part of it would 
generally, if the gunner permitted, 
settle in another. In later years 
I fancy the snarers have spoiled 
this and other jheels round the 
Bengal metropolis by netting 
snipe for the Calcutta market; but 
the Howrah jheel was a really 
good one in my day, and dear to 
me for other reasons than because 
it was the tomb of—part of me. 
Why sport should be spoiled by 
this netting of snipe I am at a loss 
to conceive: to the Calcutta Khan- 
samah any bird of attenuated bill 
and iegs—snippets, water-rail, &c. 
—passes for a snipe, just as any 
bird not bigger than the house- 
sparrow answers to his conception 
of ortolan. I have seen the im- 
postor snipe—a very mocking bird 
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—on dinner-tables outside Calcutta, 
and the fraudulent ortolan enters 
into the menu of most of India’s 
provinces. For the genuine ortolan 
—that delicious mouthful—is, as 
far as my experience goes, very 
strictly localised. I have seen, shot, 
and eaten them in only one district 
(Kishnaghur); but I have had 
ground larks, sand-martins, and 
many other small fowl offered to 
me in the name of the ortolan in 
twenty districts and in three pro- 
vinces. The sport provided by 
this winged delicacy is, I need 
hardly say, poor; it is in fact de- 
moralising, for there can be no 
question of aiming at this bird 
or that: the shootist has to fire 
his charge of dust shot into the 
brown of the swarm that whirls 
over the dusty plain like unto a 
cloud of dust. But if one can- 
not get ortolan save by shooting 
them, then I should feel inclined 
to shoot. 

After a year or so of town life, 
which was brightened by occasional 
spells of sport, and dimmed more 
frequently by wearying considera- 
tion of freights and custom dues, 
and grey shirtings and madapol- 
ams, and other items of commerce, 
I broke the bonds that bound me 
to a desk in Clive Street, and 
made for the Mofussil. I could 
not shake the dust of Calcutta off 
my feet in a literal sense, because 
I quitted that capital during its 
mud season, but I did so figura- 
tively, and from that hour ceased 
to be a townsman. 

I made for Kishnaghur, the 
happy centre of a series of snipe 
jheels, that came almost up to the 
compounds of some of the bun- 
galows: I travelled in a bawleah 
—a smaller edition of the bud- 
gerow—but I did not make direct 
for my destination. I had an im- 
portant engagement with myself 
(now my only master) to keep 
by the way. I had to visit a 
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snipe jheel (then famous above all 
to the happy initiated) where a 
record of fifty couple in a day had 
been made, and I had to break that 
record if I could. At that season— 
i.¢e., the month of October—this 
jheel was accessible by water, with 
some amoynt of running aground 
in the navigation of the nullah 
that ran past it and into the 
Hooghly, two or three miles dis- 
tant. It was touch and go with 
us as the bawleah was hauled up 
this shallow stream ; indeed there 
were innumerable touches, but, 
happily, there were as many goes, 
and ultimately my ark was brought 
to anchor at the very verge of the 
shooting-ground, just as night fell, 
and my floating home was lighted 
up for a short evening ; and then 
dinner came, and mosquitoes and 
countless winged creatures that 
dashed themselves against the 
candle-shades in battalions, and 
upon the burning wicks in pla- 
toons, and generally make night 
terrible for any one but the most 
ardent entomologist in a new field 
of research. I was not a scientist 
that way, if in any way, nor were 
these flying torments novelties to 
me, so I sought early slumber in 
the darkness. 

Next morning I was up betimes, 
to make as long a day as possible 
for my record-breaking expedition. 
The Kanchrapara jheel was about 
a mile in length, and of a breadth 
that admitted of three or four guns 
shooting in line. I had it all to 
myself, and had to get over fifty 
couple of snipe out of it. It was 
an epoch-making occasion, and, re- 
freshed by a long night’s sleep, I 
felt equal to the task and in a 
mood to shoot my best. My first 
half-hour among the birds encour- 
aged confidence and hope. Snipe 
were plentiful: at one time I had 
five couple down upon the ground, 
all killed before my coolies com- 
menced picking up: when half my 
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allotted time was done I had 
bagged just thirty couple, and I 
had then some untried portion of 
the jheel ahead, and all the birds 
that had gone back upon my 
course, to reckon with. At the 
close of the day, when I had shot 
to the end of the jheel and back to 
my boat, I had on the snipe-sticks 
514 couple: I had broken one re- 
cord and set up for myself another 
that, in several years of steady 
shooting, I have never again ac- 
complished. Other Indian shoot- 
ists (including colonels) may have 
got bigger bags—notably in the 
best days of that splendid snipe 
country that lies along the Oudh 
and Rohilcund Railway line, some 
twenty miles from Allyghur; but 
that is my record, and | am satis- 
fied with it. 

I devoted the following day to 
that jheel and the ambitious at- 
tempt to outdo my first effort. 
Ambition on that occasion, as is 
not uncommon with it, got me 
into trouble. I attempted to beat 
up some dangerous ground in the 
middle of the swamp—treacherous 
yellow bog that shook under foot, 
and, its crest being broken, ab- 
sorbed one slowly but with dis- 
agreeable certainty. I went up to 
the middle in this; saved myself 
from sinking deeper by spreading 
my arms out on the unbroken sur- 
face ; and was eventually dragged 
out, covered with mud and igno- 
miny, by my coolie attendants. 
That was a grand day’s shooting 
also, and I brought to bag forty- 
nine couple, including two or 
three birds wounded on the pre- 
vious day. I thought then, and 
I have always since thought, that 
there is no shooting to compare 
with that of a good snipe jheel. 

Do any of Maga’s readers know 
whence the snipe come and what 
instinct directs their migrations ? 
They come into Great Britain and 
Ireland in the early winter, say in 
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November: that is the season, also, 
in which they arrive in Northern 
India—i.e., in November and the 
early winter; but they arrive in 
Australia and Tasmania in the 
same month, although that month 
commences the Australasian sum- 
mer. This seeming incongruity of 
migratory purpose one might ex- 
plain by the assumption that the 
time of their arrival in the 
places named does not depend 
upon the climate of those locali- 
ties, but upon the necessity that 
drives them forth from their sum- 
mer home (i.¢., their habitat be- 
tween May and November): that 
they are obliged to leave that 
Oxygean home about November, 
and betake themselves to any 
spot whatever where their feed- 
ing-grounds are to be found. But 
the question is further complicated 
by the erratic conduct of Indian 
snipe. These birds arrive in 
Northern India, as I have said, 
in November, when the weather 
is fairly cold, or at least cool ; but 
they come into Bengal and South- 
ern India in September, when it is 
blazing hot. On two Ist of Sep- 
tembers I have shot them (some 
two or three couple) in the Kish- 
naghur jheels. Do these snipe of 
the south start from that unknown 
habitat of theirs two months be- 
fore the rest of their kind? and if 
so, why? I am told that these 
birds of Southern India are of a 
different variety from those of the 
north, although I could never dis- 
tinguish one from the other ; but 
that affords no explanation of the 
snipes’ vagaries, but rather the re- 
verse—for if all Indian snipe were 
of one variety, the question in hand 
might be disposed of (as far as 
India is concerned) by the bold 
assertion that these migrants first 
settled in the south and moved up 
northwards later on. 

Their migrations are very be- 
wildering. Thirty years ago there 
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was snipe-shooting in Tasmania 
almost equal to that of India. 
Officers attached to the Tasmanian 
garrison of that time have told 
me of their bags of twenty-five and 
thirty couple. To-day snipe are 
found in but few places, and only 
in small numbers. One of my 
Tasmanian friends was good enough 
to reserve a small snipe-shooting 
for me one year: there were only 
three snipe in this preserve, and 
the curious thing is that every year 
three, or perhaps four, snipe come 
to that same patch of marsh. The 
decadence of Tasmanian  snipe- 
shooting cannot be attributed to 
any physical or climatic change in 
the country—the birds have not 
been driven away from that land 
by drainage, as has happened with 
our Lincolnshire fens. There is 
nothing but the snipes’ caprice to 
explain it. 

This capriciousness on one oc- 
casion sold me terribly. I was 


shooting over a chain of jheels in 


Oudh, and about sunset came to 
the last of the series, a small one 
close to my camp. Although 
small, it often held a fair number 
of birds, and might generally be 
reckoned upon as good for at 
least six couple ; but that evening 
it was alive with snipe. Even in 
the failing light of a land that 
knows no twilight I might have 
bagged eight or ten couple if I had 
shot there then, but I resisted the 
temptation, and fired not at all: 
to-morrow I promised myself a 
splendid bag out of that swarm. 
When I went there next day, 
brimful of hope, there was not a 
snipe to be seen, nor were there 
any number to speak of anywhere 
that I went after them. And 
this did not happen in the season 
when snipe gather together for 
their departure into space. Even 
the poor apology that migratory 
reasons compelled them to disap- 
point me was not forthcoming. 
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Curiously enough, it happened 
shortly after I penned the above 
paragraph that I took up vol. xvii. 
of ‘Longman’s Magazine,’ in the 
March number of which is a paper 
by ©. T. Buckland, B.C.S., at one 
time of Hooghly. He speaks of 
the Kanchrapara jheel as a mag- 
nificent shooting - ground, known 
then to few besides the men of 
Hooghly, and tells how a friend 
of his could bag his fifty couple 
there. He also mentions a spot 
in Chittagong where he could al- 
ways get a couple of snipe on the 
lst September. 

For some three years I made 
the most of such shikar as was 
to be had in Kishnaghur and the 
neighbouring districts. I had 
charge of zemindarees and indigo 
factories, and my work was mostly 
in the saddle, where also was a 
good deal of my recreation. I had 
a tolerable stud of five or six horses, 
a cast-iron constitution, and a pas- 
sionate love for field-sports,* com- 
pared with which my attachment 
to business was decidedly platonic. 
Wherever pig-sticking was to be 
had, in Kishnaghur, Berhampore, 
or Burdwan, I rode with the hunt. 
Wherever there was a snipe jheel, 
I paid it frequent attention. 
Quail and jungle-fowl were not 
neglected, but I got no forwarder 
with big game other than boars. 

Indeed the only chance I had 
of making my début as a slayer of 
the larger feline creatures resulted 
in a crushing failure. A panther 
was marked down for. me in a 
small thicket, and I went forth 
to do for it. When I reached 
the ground the panther was still 
there, and a keen-eyed native 
pointed it out to me. “ Hither- 
ward was its head,” said this man, 
“thitherward its tail.” ‘“ Doesn’t 
the sahib see it? There, there!” 
and he pointed to a spot about 
three yards off. But I did not 
see that panther—either its head 
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or tail or anything that was its ; 
I saw only a mass of light and 
shade under a dense overgrowth 
of greenery, dead leaves, and grass 
that were yellowish where the 
pencils of light broke in upon the 
gloom and, otherwise, mysterious 
shadow that told nothing to my 
unaccustomed eye. All that I 
looked upon in that greenwood 
tangle was equally panther; I 
could pick out no particular patch 
as being any more pantherish than 
the rest ; of head or tail I made 
out nothing where all was equally 
one or the other,—and still that 
native of keenest vision besought 
me to see that panther’s head and 
tail and right forefoot, and many 
other details of its anatomy. Then 
there came a roar out of the 
thicket, and a rush which was 
like the volcanic upheaval of the 
ground at my feet, and, as it 
seemed, several tons of that up- 
heaved matter hit me in the chest 
and other parts, and I was cata- 


pulted on to the broad of my back 
a yard or two from where I had 
stood. ° That upheaval was the 


panther. The brute hadn’t had 
the patience to wait until I saw 
him, or the modesty to take him- 
self off peaceably in some other 
direction; he had resented my 
staring his way, even though I 
saw him not, and so had emerged 
out of his Jair like an animal 
rocket, and knocked me down in 
his flight. As he failed to claw 
me, I came off scathless; but not 
so my attendant, who foolishly 
embraced that panther in view to 
arresting his flight: he got him- 
self rather badly mauled, and did 
not come a whole man out of hos- 
pital for some weeks. That was 
my disastrous commencement with 
panthers. 

It was about this time that an 
unfortunate beater of mine lost 
his life by a foolhardy act like 
that above described. We were 
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beating pigs out of the long grass 
on the left bank of the Bhagiruti, 
and a boar getting up at this man’s 
feet, or from under his feet, he 
jumped upon it. Why he did so 
it is impossible to say : it furthered 
no object of anybody’s, for we 
were awaiting that pig at the edge 
of the higher jungle, and quite 
ready for it, and, in fact, we did 
get it. But as soon as we had 
speared this boar, we were made 
acquainted with the sad accident 
that had befallen this beater. The 
boar had ripped him across both 
thighs and both arms with those 
clean deep cuts that the boar in- 
flicts when its tushes have not been 
blunted by age; and although the 
man lived to reach a hospital, he 
died there in spite of every atten- 
tion, and the necessary amputation 
of one mutilated limb. 

After about three years of this 
Kishnaghur life I went north, and 
well into the jungle of the Damun- 
i-koh (foot of the hill), lying along 
the Rajmahal hills, which at many 
points spread their spurs out al- 
most to the banks of the Ganges. 
Jungle was there in every direc- 
tion of my station, on the hills 
timber from foot to crest, and on 
the alluvial plains below dense 
and tall grass admirably suited 
for tiger-cover. Tigers and pan- 
thers and bears were in the neigh- 
bourhood, and seen or heard by 
men from time to time: but it 
was only after two years spent in 
that country that I realised my 
burning desire to kill a tiger. I 
very nearly encountered one some 
time before this, while out after 
swamp partridge with two com- 
panions, but, fortunately perhaps 
for me, the encounter did not come 
off. The swamp partridge were 
driven for us out of heavy grass 
cover by a line of beaters. In one 
of our drives I took my stand in 
a clear patch in the middle of a 
strip of this grass, one of my col- 
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leagues standing on either hand 
outside. The beaters neared us, 
the partridges rose and flew our 
way, and when I had emptied 
both barrels and dropped a brace 
of birds, a roar broke from the 
cover close at hand, and there was 
a wild stampede of beaters, then 
silence. There was no mistaking 
that roar, which came from the 
grass in front of me not twenty 
yards away from where I stood. 
I had never heard a tiger give 
tongue before outside a zoo, and 
this was another tongue than that 
of the caged beast; but I knew 
what voice it was, and told myself 
that my chance had come at last. 
The tiger did not break, but 
turned back from the cover’s edge, 
and I proposed to my fellow-shoot- 
ists that we should pursue it 
straight away through the grass. 
We had no elephant at hand; we 
had no missile larger than No. 4 
shot; but I argued that if we 
went three abreast, and poured 
six charges, more or less, into the 
tiger, we should do for him. A 
few years later I should not have 
made this suggestion, but at that 
time I was wholly inexperienced, 
and, moreover, was spoiling for a 
tiger-shoot. However, my com- 
panions were unanimously of the 
other way of thinking. They 
would not bear me company in 
such an idiotic enterprise, and 
when this point was settled it 
was hopeless—if indeed it was not 
hopeless from the first moment— 
to follow the tiger with any idea 
of seeing it. I commenced a 
return beat of the cover with a 
rallied line of beaters, but soon 
abandoned my tiger-chase, and 
reverted to the partridges. 

For two years I possessed my 
soul in such patience as was attain- 
able, making an occasional excur- 
sion across the Ganges into the 
Purneah country, where tigers 
were to be had by favoured shi- 
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karis, but where I had to be 
satisfied with one rhinoceros-hunt, 
in which I had not a chance of 
letting off my rifle, and the success- 
ful pursuit of some wild buffaloes, 
In and about those hills in whose 
shadows I lived there were tigers 
and panthers at my very door, but, 
save as above related, I never heard 
them, and none did I ever see. 
Others in my immediate vicinity 
were more fortunate, and one of 
them had an experience that is, I 
imagine, unparalleled. Poor St 
George! He was an Irishman, 
characterised by the recklessness 
of his race in fullest measure. He 
would ride any horse and any- 
where. He would face any danger 
without a moment’s consideration 
of the consequences, or even of the 
better method of meeting the risk 
he faced. He had several hair- 
breadth escapes during the short 
time that I knew him, and not 
long after we parted he rode hap- 
hazard to his death. That last ad- 
venture of his short life doubtless 
struck him as of a very ordinary 
character, by comparison with 
many more reckless things that he 
had accomplished without very 
serious accident. He and another 
came to a flooded valley, across 
which the waters, some feet in 
depth, swept like a mill-sluice; 
the road was submerged for half 
a mile, and on either side of it were 
cuttings—some of considerable 
depth—into which it was quite 
possible to ride. St George’s com- 
panion pointed out the danger of 
the passage, and urged that they 
should both return to the bunga- 
low they had left. St George would 
not listen: he had started to go to 
his home on the other side of that 
valley, and no argument could 
move him to change his purpose. 
He rode on alone, rode on into the 
flood, albeit his horse showed evi- 
dent signs of terror ; and before he 
had got half-way across, his horse 
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reared and fell back upon him into 
one of the roadside excavations, 
and killed him in the fall. So was 
stilled as brave and generous a 
heart as ever beat. 

And to this gallant soul the 
news was brought that a couple of 
tigers (young ones fully or nearly 
fully grown) had tumbled into a 
blind and shallow well close by. 
St George went off to the place at 
once, and there, sure enough, in 
the dry well, were the brace of 
tigers. What would he do with 
them? Anybody else would have 
done one of two things—(1), would 
have shot them out of hand, or (2) 
would have made the proper ar- 
rangements for netting them, in 
view to handing them over to the 
Zoo, or disposing of them to some 
Indian Jamrack. There was a 
tertium quid for St George which, 
I think, he alone could have hit 
upon. He managed somehow or 
other to drag those tigers out of 
the pit which held them. He 
made no sort of arrangement for 
giving them a suitable reception 
on their arrival above-ground ; of 
course he never stopped to think 
that the tigers would cease to be 
harmless creatures when released 
from their earthen prison. His 
whole programme consisted in re- 
leasing them, and what was to hap- 
pen later was an extra to be ar- 
ranged when the time arrived. 
Fortunately, the tigers, when they 
were hauled up, were moved to 
make use of their newly given free- 
dom by going off, and they did so 
without pausing to thank or maul 
their liberator. I do not suppose 
that gratitude influenced them in 
their considerate treatment ; and it 
is quite possible that they were 
too utterly bewildered by St 
George’s eccentricity to be equal, 
on the spur of the moment, to any 
other course than immediate flight 
to less abnormal society. Poor St 
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George could never give any con- 
vincing explanation of his conduct 
on that occasion. Why he hauled 
those tigers from their pit remains 
amystery tome. Why he did not 
shoot or shoot at them when they 
were close to him above-ground I 
can explain to myself. Ido so by 
remembering that he had neither 
skill nor keenness as a shootist ; 
that very possibly he was too slow 
with his gun to have a shot; and 
that it is not improbable that he 
lost all interest in the affair when 
the programme proper—1.e., the re- 
lease of the tigers—had been com- 
pleted. This may read like one of 
those Indian colonel’s stories that 
I have quoted, but I have every 
reason to believe that the facts 
were very much as I have de- 
scribed them. 

It was St George’s good fortune, 
too, to have a panther offered to 
him for slaughter in his garden. 
The panther came into his com- 
pound at night, probably in search 
of sheep or goat, and was marked 
down by some lynx-eyed servant 
in a bush. In that instance St 
George was equal to the occasion, 
and deliberate of action. He went 
forth with one of Osler’s double 
reading-lamps or some such sport- 
ing contrivance, flashed this upon 
the recumbent panther, and dealt 
that creature its death-blow with 
a charge of No. 6 shot, fired at a 
distance of 3 or 4 feet only. 

I might have been a more suc- 
cessful shikari during my first two 
years in the Damun-i-koh but for 
two distractions that made very 
serious inroads upon my time—to 
wit, jungle-fever, and the Santhal 
rebellion. The former came upon 
me aS @ necessary consequence 
of my environment, and my fre- 
quent and lengthy expeditions into 
swamp and forest. The greater 
part of that tract of country was 
a hotbed of disease—a dismal and 
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malarious territory after the man- 
ner of Martin Chuzzlewit’s Eden, 
with the aditional scourge of an 
Indian sun. To Europeans it 
proved a veritable plague-spot, and 
the mortality among the British 
railway employees upon that part 
of the East India Railway which 
lay in this ill-favoured land was 
terrible. It was quite in order 
that I should take the fever, and 
I took it. It proved an enduring 
and exacting possession : it lasted 
off and on for some two years, and 
occupied much of my time and of 
the time of doctors ; and the only 
advantage that the most optimistic 
reasoning can extract from it is 
that it thoroughly seasoned me 
against the fell malaria of the 
Nepal Terai that, fatal to many, 
proved innocuous to me during the 
fifteen years that I shot over it. 

But, as far as I was concerned, 
the Santhal rebellion was distinctly 
unexpected, and, when it arrived, 
unintelligible. These people had 
for years been harassed by the 
Bengali usurers. They had sought 
redress in vain from the Govern- 
ment officers who ruled over, and 
knew nothing of, them. They had 
fairly warned the authorities that, 
if redress were not to be had 
otherwise, they would seek it vi e¢ 
armis. And when every form of 
appeal failed them, they were as 
good as their word, and took the 
field against they knew not what, 
and with no better arms than bow 
and arrows and the light Santhali 
battle-axe. 

If this outbreak came as a com- 
plete surprise (as it did) to the 
sapient officials who had received 
timely warning of it, with much 
more reason did it come as a sur- 
prise to me who had received no 
warning, and who, moreover, knew 
nothing whatever about the re- 
bellious tribe. My case was very 
much that of all the Europeans 
with whom I was then associated. 
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It was not our business to study 
the native races or differentiate 
them. The Santhals of the vil- 
lages under and beyond the hills, 
the Paharee or Naiyas, who lived 
on the hills only, and the Hindoos 
or Mohammedans of the river-side 
hamlets, were all one to us under 
the widespreading term of “na- 
tive.” And when it was reported 
to us that the Santhais were loot- 
ing and murdering in the country 
close at hand, the news came upon 
us not only as a surprise, but as 
something wholly unintelligible. 
We might just as well have been 
told that a Jabberwock was 
around. 

As soon as I heard of this wild 
affair I rode out to reconnoitre, 
and within three miles of my 
camp came in sight of a few of 
the rebels in retreat, laden with 
plunder. They were scattered 
over a plain, and making for 
different points, so that I had to 
devote my attention to one of 
them, whom I captured, without 
serious opposition on his part, and 
led back to the camp. As we 
pursued our way, the dig-diggi of 
the Santhal drum sounded from 
the jungles along the hill-ranges, 
a music new to me; but beyond 
serving as a melancholy accom- 
paniment to my return journey, it 
concerned me not. My prisoner 
went with me quietly, and after 
our arrival in camp remained quiet 
even to excess. Innumerable 
questions (which he may not have 
understood) elicited no response 
from this uncommunicative being. 
He told us nothing about the 
rebels, good, bad, or indifferent, 
and very possibly knew no more 
than he told; for, I believe, he 
was ultimately discovered, by 
people who knew a Santhal from 
a Paharee or Hindoo, to be a low- 
caste Hindoo, who, after the fash- 
ion of some European Socialists, 
had turned the local disturbance 
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to account by plundering for his 
own advantage. 

But I knew from my own 
observation that there was such 
lawlessness abroad in the country 
as called for the intervention of 
the strong arm of order. I posted 
off, therefore, to Colgong (distant 
some seventeen miles), where there 
was a detachment of the Bhagul- 
pore Hill Rangers. St George 
joined me on the way, and he and 
I both urged upon the commandant 
of that detachment to take the 
field forthwith against the rebels. 
But we urged in vain. That com- 
mandant was evidently of opinion 
that a day or two more or less of 
rebellion and widespread outrage 
signified nothing; that one time 
was as good as another for meet- 
ing such an emergency, or that 
the later time was preferable, even 
though meanwhile the rebellion 
gained head and the rebels con- 
fidence. Also, he required the 
authority of the civil power and 
the reading of the Riot Act, and 
several other things that were not 
available ; and, ultimately, we had 
to leave him. 

Then we took counsel together 
and resolved to sally forth next 
morning with such a volunteer 
force as we could collect, and with- 
out the authorised civil arm, the 
Riot Act, and many other desir- 
able adjuncts, including appropri- 
ate arms and ammunition. Ac- 
cordingly, we raised our army, 
consisting of seven Europeans 
armed chiefly with revolvers, and 
150 natives (Hindoo and Moham- 
medan burkwndazes and chupras- 
sies) armed with tulwars, and, in a 
few instances, with firearms about 
as effective as the arquebuse. And 
we sallied forth, all of us appar- 
ently brimming over with martial 
ardour, and, as far as St George 
and I were concerned, confident 
that we would march triumphantly 
right through the disturbed land, 
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driving the rebels—or all that was 
left of them—before us. 

Our native band encouraged this 
hope greatly by their bellicose de- 
meanour: shouting their terrible 
war-cry, “Jai, jai, Kali mah ki 
jai!” the Hindoos brandished their 
swords, shouting ve victis. After 
their own fashion, the Mohammed- 
ans flourished their arms; and all 
marched on, eager, as it seemed, to 
reach the field of battle. They 
cooled perceptibly, those coloured 
auxiliaries, when, passing through 
a village that had just been sacked, 
we came upon the grim evidence 
that murder had here been done; 
and when we came close to a 
jungle from which the dig-diggi re- 
sounded, and would have led them 
onward to the fight, they, to a 
man, disbanded themselves and 
went off post-haste homeward. 

Four of us Europeans went on 
in the direction of the Santhal 
drums, while two for strategic pur- 
poses rode so much on the flank of 
the enemy that they never encoun- 
tered him ; and one, for more ob- 
vious strategical reasons, remained 
behind at the edge of the jungie, 
and there was picked off by a lurk- 
ing Santhal, who put an arrow 
into him. We who engaged the 
Santhals had a lively ten minutes 
with them, and then half our 
number, at least, were hors de com- 
bat. One had been knocked off 
his horse and wounded in the 
wrist, and him I took out of the 
press, only to find St George with 
an arrow through his foot, his foot 
so transfixed that it could not be 

ulled out of the stirrup, and his 
saddle shifted so far round that he 
was sitting on his horse’s bare 
back. All that could be done for 
him then was to lift him and get 
his saddle back into position, and 
that was done; and then there 
was no course open to us but to 
retreat in as good order as circum- 
stances permitted. 
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To this day I have not been 
able to understand why those San- 
thals let us off so easily : a day or 
two after our affair they met those 
tardy Hitl Rangers (disciplined 
sepoys with proper arms and am- 
munition), and killed several of 
them, together with two Euro- 
peans. But although we halted to 
repair damages almost within bow- 
shot of them, and then retired at 
a snail’s pace, they let us go with- 
out molestation of any sort. I 
came to know afterwards from 
themselves that they were 2000 
strong that day. I suppose the 
novelty of our attack, and the 
damages they had to repair, ex- 
plains their inaction,—they were 
paralysed. 

St George had a rough time of 
it for the next twenty-four hours : 
no one at our camp could extricate 
that arrow from his foot, no one 
within forty odd miles could do 
this, and he had to ride that dis- 
tance on an elephant with this 
arrow in him. Nor was a bed of 
roses prepared for me then, al- 
though beds of sorts were my con- 
stant portion for many days there- 
after. Fora Santhal had hit my 
sola topee a blow that broke off 
so much of it as protected my 
head from the sun: fever and de- 
lirium were my lot ere that sun 
went down ; and that night, when 
my camp was broken up and its 
members dispersed, I was carried 
off across the Ganges to Purneah, 
where the kindly and most hos- 
pitable medico of the station nursed 
me back into comparative health. 

That was the dismal conclusion 
of what I had at the outset re- 
garded as a splendid substitute for 
that tiger-shooting which came not 
to my hand. Later on I accom- 
panied the 7th N.I. in an expedi- 
tion directed against the rebels in 
the heart of Santhalia ; but during 
the weeks that I served with them 
we saw only fugitive rebels, and 
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were much more occupied in the 
humble work of the commissariat 
department than in glorious war. 
It is true that we stormed some 
villages after the most approved 
system of military science: our 
forces descended upon these strong- 
holds from various points, the sev- 
eral detachments so timing their 
advance as to arrive simultaneously 
on three sides of the place at- 
tacked ; but invariably, when we 
reached the point of attack, there 
was nothing to fight with except 
a few fowls, wherewith we prompt- 
ly did battle. These fowls and 
some bluc rocks constituted all the 
shikar I had during that jaunt 
through Santhal jungles, and all 
the food-supply of our mess save 
the rice we got out of the deserted 
villages. 

But many an apparent evil is a 
blessing in disguise. The Santhal 
rebellion brought Sir George Yule 
(then plain George Yule) out of 
the seclusion of Eastern Bengal to 
Bhagulpore ; and that jungle-fever 
which played havoc with me, and 
seemed my bitter foe, led to my 
introduction to that fine sports- 
man and brilliant administrator. 
Under him I served my novitiate 
in tiger-shooting and the duties 
of civil government ; through him 
I obtained: congenial employment, 
and splendid opportunities in the 
field of sport ; and in him I found 
the best and truest friend man 
ever had. 

If Jack Johnston was king of 
spears, George Yule was emperor. 
He had killed his hecatombs of 
boars. He had shot tigers on foot, 
from horse and from elephant, and 
killed from first to last, I have no 
doubt, more than any man living 
or dead; and up to the time of 
the Santhal rebellion he had been 
quite contented to finish his Indian 
career in a remote district where 
promotion would come to him with 
lagging gait, and fame (save that 
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of the shikari) not at all. Not- 
withstanding his great gifts, there 
never was a man more truly modest 
and retiring than he. It was not 
that hesoughtto hide his lightunder 
a bushel—in fact he was blissfully 
unconscious that he had a light 
to hide or show. But even while 
isolated in that outlandish district, 
his fame for other things than 
sport had come to be known at 
headquarters ; and when Santhalia 
was ablaze from end to end, and 
the strongest hand and ablest head 
were wanted to restore order, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal at 
once chose Yule as the one man 
fitted for the task. 

How Yule succeeded in this great 
work — how, with infinite mercy 
to the poor misguided Santhals, he 
built up for their country an ad- 
mirable form of civil government— 
need not here be recorded. From 
that time he was appreciated at 
' something like his real value to 
the State ; promotion and honours 
came to him in abundance. But 
no elevation or distinction could 
alter the man, and Yule remained 
to the end the same simple-minded, 
true-hearted creature that he was 
as a Bengal magistrate. Truthful- 
ness, courage, and a rare generosity 
were his chief characteristics. Of 
him as of another George (Wash- 
ington) it can be said, “ He never 
told a lie.” 

It was by the barest chance that 
Yulehad survived tobe thereformer 
and ruler of the Santhal districts. 
It is impossible to conceive a nar- 
rower escape from death than his 
in an encounter he had with a 
tiger. He was standing outside 
the jungle from which a tiger was 
being driven by beaters: the tiger 
emerged, not at the point where 
Yule expected, but within a few 
feet off the spot where he stood. 
There was arush. Yule had time 
only to bring his rifle up to his hip 
and fire as the tiger sprang upon 
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him ; he was borne down upon the 
ground by the tiger’s weight and 
by blows of the brute’s paws that 
smashed in his sola topee and cruelly 
tore his shoulder and chest. It 
seemed for Yule that the end had 
come, but the tiger was dead when 
it reached the ground—killed in- 
stantaneously by that one chance 
shot. 

When, as a fever-stricken wreck, 
I went to his house at Bhagulpore, 
as to an asylum open to all who 
needed aid or solicitude, Yule was 
still the keen and active sports- 
man, even though administrative 
duties and responsibilities absorbed 
much of his time and attention. 
He had a stud of a dozen first- 
class walers— mostly tried pig- 
stickers — and ten magnificent 
elephants, staunch as any, which, 
when he left Oudh in 1864 to fill 
the position of Resident at Hydera- 
bad, were sold at prices averaging, 
I think, Rs.10,000 each. 

Very soon after this I had a 
few days’ sport with Yule and 
others in the grass country on the 
right bank of the Ganges, and 
shot my first tiger. I am _ con- 
strained to admit that, when this 
beast broke in front of the ele- 
phant I rode, and gave me an 
easy shot, my success was tinged 
with disappointment. Exciting 
enough was the hunt when the 
tiger was afoot in front of our 
small line of elephants, and still 
unseen ; but when it dragged it- 
self into an open patch out of a 
swamp, a sneaking fugitive, voice- 
less and drowned -cat-like, and 
yielded up its life without a show 
of fight, or even a roar of protest, 
it struck me as being a poor crea- 
ture by comparison with the noble 
beast of my day-dreams. Indeed 
I think I took more satisfaction 
during that expedition out of a 
tiger —a dry and noble-looking 
animal, whose appearance sadly be- 
lied its sneaking proclivities—that 
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we mysteriously lost in a small 
stretch of cover surrounded by 
open country and melon patches. 
That tiger broke fairly in front 
of one of our party, who, for some 
inscrutable reason, did not fire 
at it; then was lost in the long 
grass, and lost to us for ever. 
For though we beat that cover 
backwards and forwards over and 
over again — though the tiger 
must have been seen if it had 
taken to the open—we never saw 
it again, or saw even that peculiar 
waving of the grass that indicates 
a tiger’s progress. Twice only in 
my long experience and intimate 
association with him did I see 
Yule show the slightest sign of 
temper, and this was one of those 
occasions. 

But one would do injustice to 
the species as a whole if one judged 
of all tigers by those two. A 
magnificent animal is the large 
male tiger when, with head erect 
and noble mien, he walks the 
glade or forest where he is king; 
or when, undaunted by the serried 
rank of foes, he charges down 
upon a line of elephants. Grand, 
too, is the tigress fighting for her 
cubs. Unfortunately, all tigers 
are not animated by this bolder 
spirit, and not a few persist in 
the attempt to fly until they are 
rolled over as tamely as if they 
were rabbits. I have shot some 
half-dozen tigers without seeing 
‘a hair of them until they were 
stretched out dead or dying on 
the ground—shot them as they 
went through the reeds or grass 
that: covered them and yet be- 
trayed. And it is something 
strange that, after a little experi- 
ence, one comes to judge with ab- 
solute accuracy whether the grass 
or reeds wave for a tiger, or for 
deer or pig. 

In 1857 the Indian Mutiny 
occurred, and this was the final 
cause of my introduction to whole- 
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sale big-game shooting. The dis- 
trict officer of Deoghur (in the 
Santhal Pergunnahs) was one of 
the many European victims of 
that terrible outbreak, and I was 
appointed his successor. 

But before I went to my civil 
duties, and the tigers, panthers, 
bears, &c., that awaited me in the 
Deoghur country, I accompanied 
Yule’s military expedition into 
the Purneah district, and awa 
up to the jungles lying at the foot 
of the Himalayas. The mutineers 
were moving about there, and 
were the main object in hand, but 
shikar was also a possible feature. 
We wmade first for an outlying 
station of Purneah, on the bank 
of a river celebrated for its mah- 
seer fishing, and close to a large 
expanse of good pig-sticking coun- 
try, where we were to wait until 
scouts brought in news as to the 
movements of a mutinous irregu- 
lar cavalry regiment that was 
believed to be somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. Reaching this in 
the evening after a long march, 
we rested for the night and start- 
ed early the next morning after 
the pigs. By lunch-time we had 
killed three, but not without casu- 
alties. A young boar jinked under 
Yule’s horse and cut that animal ; 
he came at me, got my spear well 
home in him, but still pressed on, 
so that I had to fend him off with 
the sole of my stirrup iron; and 
then, sorely wounded as he was, 
he cut the horse of another rider. 
But this was nothing to the 
trouble a very big boar was to 
give us in the afternoon. That 
brute charged out of his lair 
straight upon the pony (no bigger 
than the pig) of H. B. Simson, 
missed cutting the pony, went off 
for a quarter-mile canter, and then 
pulled up to fight. And he fought 
three of us, including the emperor 
of spears himself, for over an hour, 
cutting, though not severely, all 
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three horses once or oftener dur- 
ing the engagement. The brute 
had an absolutely impenetrable 
hide ; and the spears we delivered 
at him, riding round and round 
the beast, were but as pin-pricks 
that only urged him on to further 
fight. That boar beat us,—we 
could not kill him; we could not 
even get our spears to stick in 
him: he had no proper sense of 
sport, and we relinquished him to 
the less artistic form of death by 
powder and ball. 

Just as the sun was declining 
upon that plain of many pigs, the 
scouts came in with news that 
promptly stopped our sport. That 
irregular cavalry regiment was 
marching in exactly the opposite 
direction to that which we had 
assumed for it; they were doub- 
ling upon us, and making for Pur- 
neah—the town that we had left 
the day before in pursuit of them. 
There was only one thing to be 
done to save Purneah from loot 
and worse—.e., to make a forced 
march by night to head the mu- 
tineers. So, after an early and 
hurried dinner, we set out to do 
the forty miles between us and 
Purneah with what speed we could. 
Yule and his six volunteers (a 
very irregular cavalry) rode their 
horses ; fifty men of the 5th Fusi- 
liers and a hundred of the Naval 
Brigade rode elephants; and 
through the night watches we 
worried on. What happened to 
others in those weary hours I 
cannot say. I slept a broken 
sleep, with countless awakenings 
that always mocked me with the 
delusion that the roadside trees 
were rest- houses where refresh- 
ment might be had; and always 
that same fond delusion as to 
the comforting B.-and-S. recurred, 
although, had I been equal to 
thought, I should have remem- 
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bered that not a single rest-house 
was there in my path. 

We reached Purneah none too 
soon; for while we were bracing 
ourselves up with tea and coffee, 
the news arrived that the muti- 
neers were close to the further 
quarter of the town. We all 
went out a-foot to save the weary 
horses, and reached the threatened 
point just as the advanced-guard 
of the enemy was coming upon 
it. Then I had my first experi- 
ence of action with regular troops, 
and it was impressive. H. B. 
Simson and I, as men acquainted 
with the ways and language of 
the people, led our party through 
the narrow streets into a lane be- 
yond, and as we turned a corner 
two of the mutinous sowars came 
upon us: they fired their carbines 
and retreated. Our foremost in- 
fantry, who had seen nothing of 
those sowars, opened fire into 
space, and into the body of a 
harmless villager who happened 
to be in the line of fire; and then 
our rear-guard dragged a light gun 
into position and fired into a blank 
wall. After this demonstration we 
advanced through the lanes into 
the open, and there across the 
open plain, a mile from us, the 
enemy were ranged in the shelter 
of a mango-grove. 

We got no nearer to the muti- 
neers that day, for they rode off 
and defied pursuit. But next morn- 
ing we surprised them in the grey 
dawn while yet they were around 
their camp-fires; and after some 
two hours’ engagement, in which 
they suffered considerably, drove 
them out of the district into the 
forests of the Terai. Our small 
force also went junglewards, and 
met an occasional adventure with a 
minimum of shikar; but here my 
account of this expedition closes. 

Epwarp Brappon. 
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A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


**To say why gals acts so or so, 

Or don’t, ’ould be presumin’ ; 

Mebby to mean Yes an’ say No 
Comes nateral to women.” 


—Biglow Papers. 


I.—THE HEIRESS. 


Mrs Farquuar was thirty years 
younger than her husband. The 
fact, originally a pleasure to him, 
became afterwards an offence, and 
he quarrelled with her for no bet- 
ter reason. At least, so said Mr 
Nevill, his cousin ; and so said 
every one at all acquainted with the 
harmless lady. Old John Farquhar 
died at seventy-six, and left his 
widow not one penny of money. 
And her son, young John—as good 
a boy as ever was seen, a smart 
young soldier, who had never of- 
fended his father till a year ago, 
and then only by over-warm inter- 
cession for his mother—found him- 
self cnt down to a pittance of two 
hundred a-year. While, on the 
other hand, Mr Nevill’s daughter, 
little Jessica, whom no one knew, 
and who was totally insignificant, 
became the possessor of a house, 
and a park, and a hundred thousand 
pounds. It was scandalous. 

Of course gentle Mrs Farquhar 
cried herself ill, and said it was all 
her fault; and of course young 
John was aghast, and believed him- 
self on the workhouse threshold. 
But Mr Nevill took the matter 
more to heart than did either, 
and his very hair stood on end 
with dismay; for he was an ex- 
tremely high-souled gentleman, hor- 
rified to think a member of his 
household should profit by such 
monstrous injustice. Jessica at 


this time was eighteen, pretty, and 
the apple of her father’s eye: rather 
a clever little person, who, having 
left school, wanted now to go to 
college. But she did not under- 


stand money matters, and became, 
under the present circumstances, 
just a little annoying to her papa. 
For her remarks were so very per- 
functory and childish ; and one mo- 
ment she was building with her 
wealth some extravagant castle in 
Spain, and the next clamouring to 
pack it all up in a parcel and send 
it off by post to her cousin John. 
Clearly, however, there was but one 
comfortable solution of the difficul- 
ty: the heiress must marry John 
Farquhar, and so restore to him his 
inheritance. This project was the 
simultaneous invention of both Mr 
Nevill and the widow. It was 
propounded to John, who, after a 
little hesitation, and having no fancy 
for the workhouse, agreed. Pro- 
visionally that is; in Jessica’s in- 
terest he inserted in the treaty a 
saving clause. “If,” he wrote, 
“your daughter is perfectly will- 
ing; at present, and when we shall 
have become acquainted.” 

“Very proper,” commented Mr 
Nevill; ‘‘could not be more proper. 
Every word John says is admira- 
ble. You are to be congratulated 
on your husband, Jessica. Sit 
down, my dear, and write him a 
cordial response.” 

Jessica obediently took a pen and 
wrote “My dear Cousin,” with a 
full stop after it. 

“ What, my love, is the matter?” 
inquired her father. 

Jessica threw down the pen and 
began to cry. Then it came out. 

“TI don’t want to marry John 
Farquhar,” sobbed Jessica. 

Mr Nevill bit his lip impatiently 
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and demanded reasons, and Jessica 
found it supremely hard to make 
them intelligible. 

“T don’t want to marry till I’m 
at least twenty-eight, papa. I 
shouldn’t mind if I were an old 
maid. I want to go to Girton, 
papa; and to be—to be cultured. 
I mean, I want to be superior.” 

“You must try and express your- 
self more clearly,” said Mr Nevill. 

“Papa,” said Jessica, who till 
this moment had imprisoned her 
aspirations in her breast, and who, 
though she loved her father dearly, 
was not much in the habit of talk- 
ing to him—* papa, Lady Sterne 
was married,at my age, and now 
she is so stout, and has so much. to 
do, and she seems so tired of her 
husband, and so tired of babies, and 
every one thinks her so stupid.” 

“You have not yet made your 
meaning clear, Jessica,” said Mr 
Nevill. 

“T should much rather be like 
dear Miss Snow, who is always 
so nicely dressed, and who reads 
so. much, and writes for the 
‘Sunday at Home,’ papa. I mean, 
what. 7s the good of marrying at 
all?” cried Jessica. ‘And if ever 
I do get married, I want to marry 
a—person—whom I esteem and— 
worship.” Here Jessica coloured. 

Mr Nevill explained that she was 
at full liberty to worship John 
Farquhar, but that she must not 
keep him ten years waiting for his 
money; and then he advised her 
to go on with her letter. 

Jessica tried again. “ But John 
Farquhar seems quite an ordinary 
person, papa, and I don’t suppose 
I shall find it the least possible to 
esteem and to worship him.” 

“Then you had better love him,” 
said Mr Nevill, drily—‘ that will 
do as well.” 

Jessica grew very pink. “ Papa, I 
could only esteem and worship and 
—and—” here she blushed furi- 
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ously—“ Jove any one who was quite 
my Ideal in every single way.” 

Mr Nevill put on his spectacles 
and stared. “ Jessica, are you 
thinking of Mr Hobson?” 

(Mr Hobson, the curate, had 
made a sudden proposal for Jessica 
two months ago, and had been de- 
clined with a few tears.) 

“Papa, you know I hate Mr 
Hobson.” 

“T know nothing of the sort,” 
said her father, testily. “Are you 
thinking of Sir Edgar Lee?” 

“Papa, Sir Edgar has never so 
much as asked me, and I hate him 
worse even than Mr Hobson.” 

“Of whom are you thinking?” 

“T am not thinking of any one,” 

“Excuse me, my dear. You 
called him your ‘ Ideal,’ I think.” 

“He isn’t any one,” murmured 
Jessica. 

“ Oh, a figment of fancy? Then 
I can’t allow him to be a rival to 
John. A fancy is of no importance.” 

“Oh, papa, it is! it is! And, 
besides, you want to upset my 
whole life. Iam not one of those 
girls who are always talking and 
imagining about ‘falling in love.’ 
I think all that is such nonsense. 
I want to go to Girton as Flora 
Williams did, and learn a great, 
great deal, and—and be sensible. 
Oh, I can’t explain,” ended poor 
Jessica, in despair. 

“My dear,” said Mr Nevill, 
“falling in love is not nonsense. 
It is very serious; especially to 
women, who are judged chiefly by 
the way they do it. They teach 
nothing about it at Girton, 1 think ? 
That is my chief reason for not 
sending you there. But all this is 
irrelevant. You need not study 
the question in the abstract. You 
are to marry your cousin John, and 
the sooner you fall in love with 
him the better. Write your letter, 
my love.” 


Jessica could not make her 
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father understand that he was 
trampling on the finest sprouts of 
her delicate soul. She submitted ; 
and in the summer John Farquhar 
was to come to Nevill Lodge to 
make his betrothed bride’s ac- 
quaintance., 

Now, it must be confessed, the 
young man did not altogether like 
the part he was playing in this 
affair, for he felt himself turned 
into an object of compassion, the 
réle least suited to an Englishman ; 
and, moreover, the male animal re- 
linquishes with a bad grace his 
privilege of wooing. Still, he 
hoped for the best, having heard 
that Jessica was pretty; and he 
was enamoured of getting his posi- 
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tion restored and his few debts 
paid ; besides which, he wanted to 
please his mother and to make her 
comfortable. For John was roman- 
tically devoted to his mother, and 
she was in ill health, and altogether 
unfit to cope with poverty and dis- 
appointment. 

The wedding was fixed for the 
autumn, and the cousins were to be 
introduced in the summer. Just 
now it was spring. And, alas !— 
‘In the spring a young man’s fancy 

lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 


John Farquhar, the engaged man, 
was not sufficiently alive to this 
spring-time danger in which he 
stood. 


II.— THAT MISS WILLIAMS, 


Jessica bewailed her fate greatly 
to her confidante, Flora Williams, 
the “ woman ” four years her senior, 
who had been to Girton, and whom 
Jessica exalted to a throne in her 
little mind. Flora was handsome, 
with masses of golden hair. She 
wore tailor’s dresses, talked a little 
slang, smoked an occasional cigar- 
ette, and spoke of her college 
friends by their surnames unpre- 
fixed. She affected eyeglasses, too, 
and kept a number of heavy tomes 
in a locked bookcase. Otherwise 
there was nothing very learned 
about her, nor was she half so keen 
for culture and superiority as was 
Jessica Nevill. 

“T admire old maids less than I 
did five years ago,” she confessed 
to her friend ; and Jessica, hardly 
grasping the profound bearing of 
this remark, replied frivolously (for 
even Jupiter nods sometimes)— 

“‘T suppose, Flora, at Girton you 
sometimes saw too many women? 


I admit I like men best. All I 


object to is the supposition that we 
must want to marry them.” 


“But we do,” said Flora, ruth- 
lessly ; “you yourself, Jess, you 
wanted to marry Mr Hobson.” 

“Ohno. Only just while he was 
asking me. And I shouldn’t feel 
like that again. It was only that 
I was so unaccustomed to the kind 
of thing. Next time when a man 
makes love to me I shall dislike it.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Tt is just what I dread about 
John. He will think it proper to 
make love to me, and then I shall 
hate him. If I could only see him 
without his knowing me, Flora!” 

“But, judging from Mr Hob- 
son’s experience when he made love 
to you ‘ 

“ Oh, do stop about Mr Hobson! 
And you know, Flora, this talking 
of lovers makes me sick.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Flora; “you 
blushed when mamma read us 
those love scenes from the novel. 
I saw you. Don’t you like reading 
them to yourself even, Jessica?” 

“That’s different.” 

“No, you goose, it’s all of a 
piece. You don’t, publicly and in 
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the abstract, approve of love-making, 
Jess; but when Mr Hobson got 
down on his knees before you——” 

“Flora, how can you?” 

“Tt is only that I am older 
than you, dear. If I were you, I 
shouldn’t dislike the idea of your 
John so much. Engaged! And 
with a man coming in three months 
to make love to you! I daresay 
he'll do it better than Mr Hobson ; 
so cheer up, Jessica, and come and 
see my new dress.” 

“You do yourself the greatest in- 
justice,” said Miss Jessica, “ talking 
in that silly way. But ob, Flora, 
what a very beautiful dress !” 

Considering how strong-minded 
these two young women were, 
their interest in mere clothes was 
perhaps excessive. Books and 
lovers were quite secondary to-day, 
and every day. 

Next month Mr Nevill had to 
go away to Wales on business, and 
he was exercised in his mind about 
leaving Jessica, the betrothed heir- 
ess, so near Mr Hobson; for the 
good curate being of a nervous 
temperament, and apt to be pre- 
cipitate, might easily stumble into 
love-making again, and Mr Nevill, 
unable to distinguish among girlish 
caprices and fancies, had ‘always 
considered his daughter a little 
sentimental about her rejected 
suitor. So this person and that of 
her aunts and elderly cousins did 
her father suggest as a visitor dur- 
ing his absence, but Jessica would 
none of them, and Mr Nevill’s 
alarm about Mr Hobson increased. 

“Go to town to your grand- 
mother, Jessica, and buy some new 
gowns,” 

“Thank you, papa; I have just 
laid in a stock.” 

“Then begin your trousseau.” 

“T will wait, papa, till I see how 
I like Cousin John.” 

“Tut, my dear, tut!” 
“Papa!” exclaimed Jessica sud- 
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denly, “it has just struck me! Do 
you remember that John belongs to 
your generation, not to mine?” 

“But he is your age, Jessica. 
Near enough.” 

“Papa, people always belong to 
their generation. I am sure John 
is quite old in his mind and in his 
ways. I have heard you say, papa, 
you don’t approve of marriages be- 
tween persons of different gener- 
ations.” 

“Tut, my dear!” 

“‘ But indeed, papa, I can’t begin 
my trousseau till I have seen him.” 

“Then go to Aunt Lucy at 
Bournemouth.” 

‘She has not invited me.” 

“Or to Miss Snow at Bankside.” 

‘‘ Her spare rooms are full, papa.” 

“Well, where will you go?” 
asked Mr Nevill, in despair. 

Jessica answered that question a 
few days later. She came running 
to her father one morning with 
sparkling eyes and a pretty plead- 
ing look on her face. He knew 
that look: she wore it when she 
had set her heart on some innocent 
pleasure which it would be his 
delight to grant. He smiled en- 
couragingly, and held out his hand; 
for Jessica had asked nothing of 
him since her betrothal, nor been 
like his merry sweet little coax 
at all. 

“Ob, papa! dear papa! do say 
yes! Do. Just while you are 
away! Think how stupid for me 
all alone here. Do say yes! Do 
let me go!” 

‘““Why, to be sure I will. It’s 
what I’ve been looking for—a 
place to send you to while I’m 
away. Where do you want to go?” 

“Tt’s a letter from Flora, papa.” 

“Oh! That Miss Williams? 
Well, I suppose you must go if 
you wish it.” ° 

“They are going abroad, papa, 
and want me to go with them.” 

“Bless me! Who are they ?” 
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“Flora and her friend Miss 
Talbot, papa.” 

“Who is Miss Talbot, and how 
old is she ?” 

‘A little younger than Flora. 
She is still at Girton. And her 
mother is the Dowager Viscountess 
of Monastereven.” 

“Dear me! But who is the 
chaperon of this party?” 

** Flora, papa.” 

“But she’s only a young girl 
like you.” 

“Papa! Why, she is years older 
than I. And so sensible. She and 
Talbot—I mean Miss Talbot—went 
to Vienna last year alone. Girton 
girls, papa, don’t require chaperons. 
Oh, please, let me go. You forget 
what a dull life I am going to have 
with only that elderly cousin of 
yours! Do give me one little 
month of fun first.” 

Mr Nevill hadn’t the heart to 
say “ No” straight off. ‘“ Ask Miss 
Williams to lunch,” he said, “and 
let me see if she is a proper person 
to take charge of you.” For Flora 
lived at a place three stations down 
the line, and Mr Nevill (being 
inclined to despise her) had not 
made her acquaintance. 

Jessica wrote to Miss Williams 
that when she came to be inspected 
she must try and look like a chap- 
eron. Consequently Flora was 
hardly recognisable. She had left 
her smart spy-glasses at home with 
her tailor-made frock. She wore 
round blue spectacles, a gown of 
her mother’s, a long mantle, a 
bonnet, and a thick veil. She 
talked gravely on serious subjects ; 
and Mr Nevill was delighted with 
her, and began to reconsider his 
opinion of Girtonians. Jessica was 
flying about in a white serge frock, 
rather too short for her, and wore 
a broad hat with streaming rib- 
bons. She looked a child, and 


Miss Williams surveyed her be- 
nevolently like a mother, 


Mr 
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Nevill withdrew all objection to 
the proposed trip, and promised 
his daughter as much money ag 
she requested. 

* And: where, Miss Williams, do 
you propose to go?” he inquired 
of the chaperon. 

“Oh, to Rome. Tal — Miss 
Talbot is there already with 
her mother. Lady Monastereven 
has to return soon, and then 
Jessica and I will stay on with 
Miss Talbot at the same hotel. 
After about a month, we three will 
travel home together.” 

“Tt sounds suitable,” said Mr 
Nevill; and began looking up routes 
in the Continental Bradshaw. 

“We will do exactly what you 
advise, Mr Nevill,” said Flora, 
meekly. And Jessica jumped into 
her father’s arms and kissed him. 
She had not been so gay for weeks, 
She was going on a frolic, and a 
first frolic is highly exciting to a 
young person. 

At the eleventh hour, however, 
the plans for the journey of the 
two ladies were all overturned. Mr 
Nevill was packing, and rather in 
a fuss preparing for his departure, 
when Jessica burst into his room, 
crying out that a most shocking 
thing had occurred. Miss Talbot 
had got Roman fever, and all Rome 
was full of fever, and Mrs Williams 
positively refused to let her daugh- 
ter go there on any account. Mr 
Nevill was in dismay, remembering 
the inflammable Mr Hobson. 

“But Flora and I might go 
somewhere else, papa,” suggested 
Jessica. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” assented 
Mr Nevill, readily. ‘Keep away 
from the fever. Go somewhere 
else.” And he proposed Florence, 
where was Jessica’s uncle with nine 
daughters ; orCannes, where one Mrs 
White and her grand-niece would 
befriend the lonely travellers. 

Jessica pouted. ‘“ We can make 
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up our mind as we go along,” she 
said. ‘Paris is the first stage to 
either place.” 

“Very well, my love (fold my 
dressing-gown, please, dear child), 
and you had better keep your 
money as much as possible in Eng- 
lish gold (that box of collars, please, 


III. WILLIAMS 


So Mr Nevill went to Wales, 
and on the same day the two 
young ladies crossed to Calais. 
Flora declared her opinion that to 
be “at a loose end” was the pleas- 
antest way of travelling, and that 
Abraham was the wise man, who 
went out not knowing whither he 
went. It is needless to remark 
that Miss Williams had restored 
the flopping mantle and the poke 
bonnet to her mother’s wardrobe. 
She and her friend were dressed 
- alike in dark blue, with smart little 
felt hats and Eton jackets. Their 
fellow-passengers looked admiringly 
at the two pretty young creatures, 
and wondered who they were. 
Their ultimate destination still 
undecided, they stayed two days in 
Paris, and came to the conclusion 
that Frenchmen were sometimes 
rather staring and rude. Then one 
evening Flora wrote the names of 
several countries on slips of paper 
and jumbled them in a hat, and 
Jessica put in her hand and drew 
one out. Spain was written on 
it, and the younger girl cried 
“Hurrah !” and waved the piece of 
paper above her head, and jumped 
and danced hilariously about the 
room. 
“ Are you so pleased, Jess?” said 
Flora. 
“T have a scheme in my head,” 
replied Jessica. 
But neither on that night nor 
the next could the maiden lady 
(so Mr Nevill had described Miss 
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Jessica). It passes everywhere 
(don’t tumble over my boots). 
And write to me very often, my 
dear.” 

“Papa,” said Jessica, packing 
busily, “you know you never get 
my letters when you are in Wales. 
I shan’t write often.” 


AND TALBOT. 


Williams to his mother-in-law) 
extract from her charge what man- 
ner of scheme it was. 

They travelled straight to Madrid, 
and from thence each wrote home. 
This duty accomplished, Jessica 
pulled a wise face and addressed 
her companion in the following 
manner :— 

“Flora, it is getting late in the 
season, and Madrid is farther north 
than Seville and Granada. Let 
us go to those places while the 
weather is still cool. And, Flora, 
let us steadily set our face against 
bull- fights, for, in my opinion, 
English people should always set 
a good example. And, Flora, don’t 
you think we ought to see the 
Rock, which is such a remarkable 
place in English history?” 

“And where Captain Farquhar 
is?” said Flora, with a cough. 

“John Farquhar is not at the 
Rock,” said his betrothed ; “he is 
at Tangier—on leave, I suppose. 
That kind of man is always on 
leave. Have you heard much of 
Tangier, Flora?” 

** Not much.” 

“T have read it up in Murray. 
It is about three hours from Gib- 
raltar, and is a very old-world 
place, which reminds one of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ But there is a 
French hotel. Would you like, 
Flora, to see Tangier?” 

Jessica,” said Flora, “can you 
be yearning for the commencement 
of the love-making?” 
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Jessica took a chair, and looked 
graver than ever. 

* Flora, how much money have 
you? What is your fortune?” 

“My fortune? Oh, a compe- 
tence. Six hundred a-year now, 
and eventually two or three hun- 
dred more.” 

“Then aren’t you nearly as rich 
as I am? Flora, it seems to me 
the greatest pity you are not going 
to marry John Farquhar, when you 
can endow him nearly as well as 
I can.” 

“ Not quite ; and besides, I 
couldn’t restore him his house.” 

“T would give you that for a 
wedding present. I assure you, 
Flora, I should be really glad to 
make up the trifling hundred or 
two by which you are poorer than 
I, as a reward to you for taking 
this man off my hands.” 

“You are most kind. But why 
should I do with him any better 
' than yourself?” asked Flora. 

“T see excellent reasons,” re- 
plied Jessica, counting on her fin- 
- gers. ‘First, you want to marry, 
and I don’t. Then yow like the 
accounts we have had of John, and 
I don’t. Yow think the position 
romantic and pleasing. You do 
not apparently disapprove of In- 
constancy, Flora, to the Ideal, nor 
consider it desecration to marry an 
unknown and commonplace man. 
And as you are handsomer and 
nicer than I am, John is more 
likely to fall in love with you than 
with me. And if he’s incapable 
of love, why, he will still get 
money with you, and we have no 
reason for supposing he wants any- 
thing ‘else. Pray induce him to 
have you, Flora.” 

“And do I understand, Jessica, 
that you are taking me to Tangier 
to introduce me to Captain Far- 
quhar ?” 

“It is one of my reasons for 
going there.” 

“ And the others?” ‘ 
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““T expected you to guess, Flora, 
Men are so stupid that it is just 
possible John may still wish to 
marry me. But I altogether object 
to marrying a man_I do not know. 
And how, I ask you, Flora, could I 
possibly learn to know a man who 
was trying to make love to me? 
What I want is to see this John 
before he arrives at home as my 
fiancé. I want to catch him un- 
awares at Tangier, and see what he 
is like when he is himself—not 
disguised in the airs of a pouter- 
pigeon.” 

“ But, Jessica—will not the airs 
of the cock pigeon be assumed 
whenever and wherever you ap- 
pear? And does it not occur to 
you, my dear, that he might think 
it a little superfluous, even a little 
bold, your seeking him in this 
manner in the ends of the earth?” 

“‘T have thought of that. Flora, 
John must not know it is I.” 

Flora stared. ‘The plan is 
great,” she said, “but it staggers 
me. May I ask, Jessica, if you 
will appear under an assumed 
name?” 

“That is what I propose to do, 
Flora.” 

“But when Captain Farquhar 
comes to Nevill Lodge, he will re- 
cognise you, Jess: what will you 
say then?” 

** Most likely I shall hate him so 
much that I will never allow him 
to come to Nevill Lodge at all. If, 
by extraordinary good fortune, I 
find him comparatively unobjection- 
able, why, I shall explain to him 
what I did, and why.” 

“Well, he may feel flattered ; 
or he may not, Jessica. What 
would Mr Nevill say to your plan, 
dear?” 

“TI don’t suppose papa would 
like it at all. But I do not feel 


bound to consult papa’s tastes 
now that he has become a tyrant, 
Flora.” 

“The plan is great,” repeated 
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Flora, “but are we clever enough 
to carry it out? Shall we dress as 
young men, Jess, to perfect our re- 
semblance to Rosalind and Im- 
ogen ?” 

“ No,” said Jessica, laughing ; “I 
should not know how to behave 
as a young man. But I can be- 
have very nicely as— Talbot, for 
instance.” 

Whereupon Flora jumped up and 
clapped her hands. 

“The very thing!” she cried ; 
“you shall pose as Talbot the Gir- 
tonian! For, Jessica, if you tried 
passing yourself off as a wholly im- 
aginary person, you would say that 
you had six brothers to-day and to- 
morrow sixteen! But you know 
exactly how many brothers Talbot 
has. Represent her, Jessica.” 

“Miss Talbot might not like it !” 
said Jessica, breathless with excite- 
ment. 

“ Talbot? My dear Jess,” cried 
Flora, who had now thoroughly 
entered into the jest, “it is the 
kind of thing to delight Talbot 
immensely. I never knew a girl so 
fond of a naughty joke. Oh! I'll 
undertake to square Talbot. On 
one condition though, my love: 
that while you are personating her 
you do nothing scandalous. Don’t, 
for instance, elope with Oaptain 
John. In fact, I should say per- 
mit no love-making.” 

“T—permit love-making!” said 
Jessica, in tones of the greatest dis- 
gust; and they discussed further 
details of the scheme, deciding that 
Miss Williams might retain her own 
name, a8 she was unimportant and 
the name was common, and the 
wearer’s confidence in it would gain 
credit for them both. 

“My dear,” said the chaperon, 
“this whole plan is very naughty. 
Are you serious about it?” 

“T am most serious,” replied 
Jessica. “I mean to do it.” 

Flora looked hard at her friend, 
and then they both dissolved into 
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delightful laughter; under the in- 
fluence of which the plan became a 
resolution fixed as the law of the 
Medes and Persians. 

Three days later the maiden 
ladies who called each other Wil- 
liams and Talbot crossed from 
Europe to Africa. They had slept 
one night at Gib, in the hotel at 
the Europa Point, and had walked 
about that queer medley of a town, 
and bought lace from Emilia Birch, 
and sought in vain for the tailless 
monkeys. Talbot had a notion 
that John Farquhar might have 
returned to the Rock, and when- 
ever they passed a haughty English 
officer, she pinched Flora’s arm and 
whispered, “Oh dear! Williams, 
could that be he?” And Flora, 
being young herself and as yet 
rather starved in the matter of love 
affairs, was secretly much excited 
too, and would not for the world 
have abandoned the search for the 
Captain. 

At last they embarked in the 
Hercules paddle-boat, and steamed 
away to Tangier; and the voyage 
was not pleasant, for the sea was 
rough, and .the Hercules is small, 
and on this occasion crowded with 
Moors and Jews, all very sea-sick. 
Some first-class passengers there 
were, however: an elderly lady 
with a husband; a lonely man in 
a slouch-hat ; a thin and strong- 
minded Mrs Geoffrey Cobbe, whose 
name was emblazoned on all her 
luggage ; and lastly, a young officer 
from Gib, with whom she conversed 
persistently. Jessica was rather sea- 
sick, and noticed none of these peo- 
ple much. 

The landing at Tangier was a 
little alarming to the two English 
girls, unprepared for the half-naked 
and noisy Moors, who bustled them 
into a boat, rowed violently ashore, 
and incessantly clamoured for 
“twelve dollars.” Presently they 
were dragged before a superbly 
robed, white-bearded-and-turbaned 
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gentleman, presumably a Customs 
officer, who sat in the mud and 
ordered all portmanteaux to be 
opened and instantaneously shut 
up again. His perceptive powers 
must have been phenomenal in 
quickness ; supernaturally quick 
also were the five men who, the 
moment the perfunctory examina- 
tion was over, snatched up the port- 
manteaux and ran away with them 
through the town and up the hill 
of the Soko, pursued by the pant- 
ing maidens under the noisy escort 
of an enormous negro. Williams 
and Talbot nearly fainted with re- 
lief when they found themselves 
and all their goods deposited in 
unexpected safety on the floor of 
Bruzeaud’s Hotel; where rooms were 
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awaiting them, and English was 
spoken, and five o’clock tea was 
the order of the day. Anomalous 
civilisation ! 

“T have it!” gasped Flora, “ that 
black cannibal and his horde were 
sent by Monsieur Bruzeaud to meet 
us! Why couldn’t they say so?” 

Jessica was leaning out of the 
window, smiling at the purple sea 
and the flat white town and the 
aloes and the cactus on the slope 
below the hotel. 

“Do you know, Williams,” she 
said, ‘‘I daresay papa would not 
like our having come alone to a 
place of this sort.” 

“Have you only just thought 
of that, my dear Talbot?” said 
Flora. 


IV.—THE FINDING OF THE FIANCE 


*‘ Williams,” whispered Jessica, 
as she and her friend took their 
places at dinner, “do you see at 
the far end of the table a bald man 
with his mother? That is John.” 

“How do you know? asked 
Flora, cautiously adjusting her spy- 
glass. 

“T am sure of it. The lady 
wears black, and the man is of 
papa’s generation, and is exactly 
my idea of John.” 

“ But, my dear Talbot, that man 
is not only of your father’s genera- 
tion but of your father’s age ; and, 
to be plain with you, it is not my 
idea of John at all.” 

“T don’t mind betting half-a- 
crown it is he.” 

* Done!” said Flora. 

At this moment the vacant chair 
beside Jessica became occupied by 
the young officer who had danced 
attendance on Mrs Cobbe. The 
latter, after the manner of strong- 
minded ladies, had been gay enough 
during the rough passage, but had 
fallen sick upon landing, and now 
was not at table. The gentleman 


slipped into his chair, and began 
his soup without looking at his 
neighbours. But the father of a 
large Irish family on his left leaned 
across twin sons to shake hands with 
him, saying in a hearty Irish voice— 

“Well, me dear bhoy, and I’m 
glad to see ye back agen. And 
how’s the patient ?” 

“Oh, better, sir, thank you,” an- 
swered the new-comer. “I wanted 
her to come down to dinner, but 
perhaps she is wiser not.” And 
then, as if undesirous of encour- 
aging the hearty gentleman, he 
opened a conversation with Jessica 
of the usual colourless table-d’héte 
sort. 

‘“‘T saw you on the Hercules this 
afternoon,” he said. “ Nasty little 
cockle-shell, isn’t she? Have you 
been touring in Spain?” And 
Jessica replied with brightening 
eyes, for she liked a young man 
to talk to, as what girl does not? 
They had quite a pleasant chat; 
and now and then she glanced con- 
temptuously at the supposed John 
Farquhar at the table-end, and 
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wished he would look at her and 
see how agreeable she could be to a 
genial companion. 

Now the young gentleman had 
already on the Hercules observed 
that his present neighbour and her 
friend were extremely pretty girls ; 
and as he talked to Jessica he 
looked at her very often, and no- 
ticed the pretty way her hair 
grew on her forehead, and the 
dainty droop of her eyelashes, and 
the fresh bloom on her smooth 
young cheeks. Once Jessica, sud- 
denly raising her eyes, caught him 
looking at her much more directly 
and earnestly than was necessary. 
He turned away with the hurry of 
guilt and flushed a little; and 
Jessica, seeing that, felt that she 
also had done something unneces- 
sary, and blushed furiously; and 
for a minute there were two red 
faces and silence, and they ate their 
caramel - pudding diligently with 
their eyes on their plates. After 
which both addressed themselves 
pointedly to Williams. 

“Yes,” explained Flora, “ we 
have come to Tangier to study the 
climate. Miss Talbot’s mother 
wants to try this coast next win- 
ter. We told her Algiers was 
hackneyed, so we have come here 
to pioneer. She has been spending 
this winter in Rome.” 

Jessica marvelled at Flora’s men- 
dacious glibness. 

“Tangier has a nice climate,” 
said the young man. “I should 
think your friend would like it.” 
He glanced at Jessica again. “ Your 
mother is not an invalid, I hope?” 
he said a little bluntly, but with a 
softened voice, as if he liked talk- 
ing to Jessica, and, moreover, as if 
he knew something of invalids as 
well as of climates. 

“Not exactly,” said Jessica, 
mustering up all her knowledge 
of Lady Monastereven, “but her 
lungs are a little affected. She 
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cannot live comfortably in the 
north.” 

“Ah!” He turned resolutely 
to Flora again. “ But what trav- 
ellers you Americans are!” 

“ Why must we be Americans?” 
asked she. 

** Are you not Americans?” said 
the gentleman, covering his con- 
fusion with a laugh, and meeting 
Flora’s frank gaze admiringly. 

“You think us Americans,” said 
Jessica, boldly, “because we are 
travelling alone.” 

“T daresay that put it into my 
head first.” 

“You have not risen to the occa- 
sion,” said Flora ; ‘‘ you should have 
said, No; but because you wear 
Parisian frocks and speak such pure 
English.” 

“Williams!” said Jessica, ex- 
postulatingly. 

The young man smiled, but felt 
rather afraid of Flora, and in his 
heart drew nearer to Jessica. 

“ As for our travelling alone,” 
continued Flora, “that is nothing. 
It is a way we Girton girls have.” 

“ Girton?” 

“Yes. Did you never hear of 
Girton?” 

“Oh yes. They wear blue stock- 
ings there, don’t they? Would it 
be indiscreet to inquire if you— 
and Miss Talbot—have them on 
now ?” 

“T never could get a pair to fit 
me,” sighed Flora. “I am a duffer 
—got plucked all round. But Miss 
Talbot is a real blue-stocking. She 
is going in for Moral Philosophy.” 

The young officer stole a glance 
at Jessica, who was very pink, and 
half amused, half annoyed. 

“T am afraid you are not entirely 
to be trusted,” he said, smiling. 

Dinner over, the girls escaped 
to their rooms, for the salon was 
swarming with the Irish family. 
They laughed, and laughed, and 
laughed, as only very young people 
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can, and Jessica wanted to write it 
all down in ajournal. Then, still 
with dimpling cheeks, she heaved 
up a sigh and said, “I tell you, 
Williams, John is that horrid- 
looking elderly man at the end of 
the table.” 

Flora nearly closed her eyes, 
and gazed through her lids at the 
ceiling. 

*“T should sooner suppose him 
our acquaintance at dinner,” she 
said, drily. 

Up jumped Jessica. 

“ My dear girl! That man is 
Mr Geoffrey Cobbe! didn’t you 
hear him say his wife was better, 
but not able for dinner? She was 
looking very green when we landed. 
I saw that.” 

“T heard nothing about a wife,” 
said Flora, ‘‘and, Talbot, that man 
is ten years younger than Mrs 
Cobbe.” 

“Then I suppose she was an 
heiress!” cried Jessica; “ men 
marry any sort of women for 
money. Williams, dear, I don’t 
want to annoy you, but you did 
look too charming at Mr Cobbe for 
the second half of dinner. I gave 
you leave to snuff me out for John 
Farquhar, but you needn’t grudge 
me a married man like Mr Cobbe 
for five minutes, I do think.” 

“‘T am glad you liked Mr Cobbe,” 
said Flora, calmly. 

In the morning it was discovered 
that Jessica had lost her bet. The 
elderly man proved to be a German 
named Althaus, and the betrothed 
maid paid up her half-crown with 
the greatest cheerfulness. Then 
they put‘on their hats, and, fur- 
nished with a guide (a handsome 
personage, dressed in a brown 
hooded blanket over a white one), 
they went out to see Tangier. 
But first, in the hall, they passed 
Mrs Cobbe, all alone and looking 
put out; and then their dinner 
acquaintance of the previous even- 
ing. A lady was leaning on his 


arm—a frail, sweet-faced lady of 
forty-five, dressed as a widow. 

* Will you sit on the verandah, 
mother!” the young man was say- 
ing, very gently. 

“That is Mr Cobbe,” said Jes- 
sica, obstinately, as they passed 
out; “how his wife frowns at her 
mother-in-law. And, Williams, it 
is curious how much less nice he 
looks himself this morning. I 
thought him handsome last night. 
Now I see he is plain, quite plain, 
and with a stupid sort of manner.” 

“ Doesn’t it hang like this,” said 
Flora; “if his name is Cobbe— 
or Smith or Robinson—you admire 
him; but you don’t if his name 
is ” 





“T don’t like him at all!” cried 
Jessica, “‘no matter what his name 
is.” 

In this she persisted. Several 
times in the course of the day they 
ran up against the young man, and 
always Jessica found some hole to 
pick in him. His clothes were 
rough: his eyes were green: he 
was over tall: he talked too much: 
he talked too little. He stared: 
he was conceited: dull: empty- 
headed: meek : tied to his mother’s 
apron-strings. Hourly she professed 
to dislike him more; yet hourly, 
so Flora observed, she increased in 
cheerfulness. 

Then they made the mother’s ac- 
quaintance,—a gentle, sad woman, 
wrapped up in her son. 

“ Neither do I like her, Williams,” 
said Jessica ; “she is insipid. Just 
what all married women become. 
The mind never grows after marriage. 
Some day, Williams, / shall be like 
that. And you will be cultivated, 
beautiful, and intellectual, like dear 
Miss Snow.” 

Nevertheless Jessica was very 
kind to the poor, faded, married 
lady, and she sat on a stool talking 
to her, with bright eyes fixed on the 
wan face, and such sweet tones that 
the sick woman revived under their 
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influence. The son, walking up and 
down the terrace with Flora, was 
listening to dexterous praise of 
Jessica, and now and then his 
eyes strayed to the slight, graceful 
creature who was talking so sweetly 
to his mother. But Miss Jessica, 
stealing an occasional peep at 
him, thought, or thought that she 
thought, his admiring glances all 
for Williams. 

“Tt is just what I expected,” 
she said to herself, rather angrily. 
“Of course any man in the world 
would fall in love with Flora!” 

“Don’t you think my friend 
is very pretty?” she asked aloud, 
rather abruptly, of the invalid. 

“ Very,” said the lady, sadly, 
watching her son: and then, per- 
haps reading the thought in the 
girl’s mind, she sighed, and took 
occasion to mention that he was 
engaged to be married ; and that 
he deserved the best wife in the 
world, being the best of men; 
and she sighed again, and hoped, 
dreamily and doubtfully, that his 
marriage* might turn out well. 

“ Please tell me your name,” 
interrupted Jessica, unable to bear 
suspense another moment. 

The lady smiled graciously. “Our 
name is Farquhar. My son is Cap- 
tain in the 509th, at Gibraltar, you 
know. He is getting on so well: 
was so distinguished in Egypt. We 
know your names, dear,” she smiled 
again ; “your friend is ‘ Williams’ 
and you are ‘ Talbot.’ ” 

“That is our Girton fashion,” 
said Jessica, supremely uncomfort- 
able. And she was off, catching 
Flora’s hand and dragging her 
away too. 

“Williams,” she groaned, but 
with sparkling eyes, “it is all up 
with me. You were quite right. 
John is that odious young man 
who was so attentive to Mrs 
Cobbe that I thought him her 
husband.” 

“* Jessica,” said Williams, indig- 
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nantly, “ you are just one mass of 
humbug.” 

“ Never mention the word Jes- 
sica while you are under this roof, 
Flora! But, Williams, is it going 
to work? Will John fall in love 
with you?” 

“T hope so,” said Flora, coolly, 
“ for I like him extremely.” 

“That is fortunate. Though I 
confess, Williams, you disappoint 
me. You are as frivolous as if you 
had never been to Girton. Why 
am I the only woman in England 
capable of Constancy to the Ideal ?” 

Flora evaded this question by 
asking another. ‘May I ask, 
Talbot, why you are putting on 
your best frock ?” 

“‘ Because I wish to look nice,” 
said Jessica, sharply. ‘Those 
Irish people all have their best 
frocks on.” 

“Oh! It isn’t by any chance 
Captain John’s approval you are 
seeking ?” 

“Certainly not. But I don’t 
wish him to disapprove me. It is 
I who intend to disapprove him. 
After I have dismissed him I may 
forgive him partially; enough to 
let him marry you, Flora.” 

**T see,” said Flora, pinching her 
friend’s cheek. 

‘Meanwhile John Farquhar sat 
on with his mother. His eyes had 
followed the two fair girls as they 
fleeted away, and he smiled and 
sighed unconsciously. His mother 
watched him anxiously. 

“ Dearest,” she said at last, laying 
her hands on his, “ do take care.” 

* What do you mean, mother?” 
returned John, irritably. 

“Two such sweet girls 
began Mrs Farquhar, dreamily. 
Then she checked herself. “I don’t 
know what their mothers can have 
been about,” she went on in a dif- 
ferent tone. 

“Qh,” cried John, “ladies of 
that pattern will meet protectors 
everywhere. Only English-speak- 
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ing girls could do it, of course, but 
it is splendid.” 

Mrs Farquhar had never seen 
him so enthusiastic before, It was 


very unsafe under his circumstances, 
For Jessica Nevill’s sake, she hoped 
these two formidable young ladies 
would take themselves off. 


V.—TANGIER EPISODES. 


But a week went by and the 
girls were still at the Villa de 
France Hotel, and Jessica was still 
Talbot, and had kept up the repu- 
tation of a Girton girl. She and 
Flora were intimate with Mrs 
Farquhar ; but the invalid, much in 
her own room, had no idea how 
constantly John was in their so- 
ciety. He rode with them daily, 
for every one rides at Tangier. He 
escorted them to the bazaars, and 
bargained for them in Arabic. 
He got a boat, and took them for a 
sail. He pointed out the hoopoes 
fluttering like big butterflies, and 
the golden bee-eaters flashing over- 
head in the sunshine. Jessica ad- 
mired the latter so much that he 
shot one for her, and had it made 
into a hat ornament at the bird- 
stuffing establishment on the 
Marshan. 

“Oh, you are cruel!” cried the 
girl “The dear, little, lovely, 
swift thing! Why do men always 
kill anything pretty?” 

John took it back quite meekly, 
with apologies for his manly mur- 
dering way, and next morning 
brought her two living bee-eaters, 
their legs tied so that they were 
like greyhounds in a leash, and 
could fly together about the room. 
Jessica kept these while she was at 
Tangier, and tamed them com- 
pletely. John Farquhar did not 
tell how early he had risen, nor 
how many hours he had spent on 
the mountain with a little Moor- 
ish bird-catcher, to get the pretty 
creatures. These trifles he gave to 
Talbot, but on the whole he divided 
his attentions pretty equally be- 
tween her and her friend. The 


younger girl often tormented her- 
self wondering which of the two 
he liked best; but Flora had no 
doubts, for his talk to her was 
all of Jessica. ‘‘ He is not behav- 
ing properly for an engaged man,” 
thought Williams ; “‘ but what fun 
when he learns the truth!” 

As for Jessica, the little humbug 
continued to abuse her betrothed 
behind his back, but was gay in 
his society; and now, to Flora’s 
amusement, displayed the greatest 
ingenuity in inventing reasons for 
submission to the detested marriage. 

‘* Of course,” she said, “I shall 
never have one moment’s happiness 
as his wife, but it is something to 
gain the crown of martyrdom ; and 
you know, Williams, if I didn’t 
marry him, papa would certainly 
think he must marry Mrs Farquhar, 
and that would make us all ridicu- 
lous ; and besides, I couldn’t spend 
any of John’s money, of course; 
and papa says John wouldn’t take it 
back ; and to keep it all lying in a 
bank is just what we are told never 
to do in the parable about the man 
and the napkin. I wish always to 
do my duty, Williams.” 

“You are a hypocrite, my dear,” 
said Flora; “ but tell me, as a dead 
secret, you know, Talbot, aren’t 
you beginning to like him a little?” 

* Certainly not! certainly not!” 
cried Jessica, her eyes dancing as 
she clapped her hands and bounced 
about the bedroom in her night- 
gown. Things looked promising, 
Flora thought; and she gave her 
opinion that the joke had now been 
carried far enough, and that they 
had better embark again in the 
Hercules, and let Jessica upon 
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Spanish soil resolve once more in- 
to Miss Nevill, the heiress. 

Soon after this Captain Farquhar, 
who had been at Gibraltar for two 
days, and feeling a good deal dis- 
turbed in his mind, returned to 
Tangier. And he returned armed 
with all manner of good resolutions : 
a certain young lady he would studi- 
ously avoid ; and all his attentions 
henceforth should be confined to 
her companion, who, though ex- 
tremely pleasing, was perfectly 
harmless to the engaged man. 

John was stepping briskly from 
the town to the Villa de France, 
wondering how his mother was, 
when he heard a great beating of 
tom-toms on the Soko, and saw a 
dense crowd round a company of 
dervishes, who were performing an- 
tics before a green-turbaned saint on 
a white mule. John had seen this 
sort of business before, and hardly 
threw a glance at the half-naked 
fanatics, who were leaping in the air 
or rolling in the dust, preparatory, as 
he knew, to slashing at their heads 
after their manner. But his eye 
fell upon Mrs Cobbe and the ladies 
of the Irish family, who were 
pressing forward to see what in the 
world was going on. 

“Don’t get too close,” advised 
John ; “they are a disgusting sight, 
poor beggars, and now and then a 
specially holy enthusiast runs amuck 
through the crowd, and may have 
an antipathy to unveiled ladies. 
Have you no one with you?” 

“No, but we are all right now 
you have come. As Mrs Farquhar 
has Hadji, she can spare you.” 

“My mother!” exclaimed John. 

“Yes. She and Miss Talbot 
were all the morning on the ter- 
race, and got quite excited listening 
to the drums and watching the 
crowd. My husband advised Mrs 
Farquhar to try Hadji’s white don- 
key just for these few steps, so as to 
be able to see. There she is, and 
the two girls and Hadji with her, 
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don’t you see? And pray, Captain 
Farquhar, tell us who these very 
laughable people are?” 

“ Oh, a Mohammedan Salvation 
Army, no doubt. We had much 
better all come away. My mother, 
I am sure, had no idea what she 
was going to see. I must go to 
her.” And resisting Mrs Cobbe’s 
entreaties for protection, he aban- 
doned her to Mrs Murphy. 

It was at this moment that three 
of the dervishes, after rolling on 
the sand and foaming like epilep- 
tics, suddenly sprang to their feet 
with a yell, and hacked at them- 
selves with battle-axes till blood 
streamed over their naked shoulders. 
John shuddered, and pushed his 
way through the throng to the 
corner where he had heard his 
mother scream, and from whence 
she and her companions were now 
trying to escape. (The strong-mind- 
ed Mrs Cobbe, on the contrary, 
pressed nearer to the scene, and 
whipping out a pencil, began a 
sketch for the ‘ Daily Graphic.’) 

“This foolish adventure will make 
mother ili,” thought John. 

But now up the reserved space 
in the middle of the crowd there 
rushed singly the three of the 
bleeding shoulders — brandishing 
their axes, yelling horridly, leap- 
ing and tearing themselves, while 
their long hair and their scanty 
garments, ragged and gory, streamed 
in the wind. One of them over- 
turned a dignified merchant, the 
second upset a donkey, the third 
stumbled and fell heavily, then 
rolled to his feet and raged for- 
wards again, shaking his fist at the 
infidels, —the barbarian ladies in 
their shameless costume, who were 
fleeing from the ecstasies of the 
faithful. 

Mrs Farquhar’s donkey, startled 
by the hubbub, plunged and kicked, 
but John was not attending to his 
mother at the moment. For the 
madman had snatched at Jessica’s 
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white skirt, and the girl gave a cry 
of terror; then seeing John, she 
threw herself impulsively into his 
rescuing arms, outstretched no less 
impetuously for her protection. Of 
course there was no real danger ; 
one blow sent the fanatic reeling 
back to his fellows. But in her 
fright Jessica still clung to her 
betrothed — gladly, with a tight 
clasp. And he carried her to a 
hillock by the garden wall of the 
hotel. So close at Tangier are bar- 
barism and the luxuries of French 
civilisation ! 

“Oh, thank you,” murmured 
Jessica, recovering herself, and now 
rather embarrassed. “I am sorry 
to have made a fuss. And oh, look 
at that donkey how he is kicking! 
It is not fit for Mrs Farquhar! 
Please go to her. I am all right.” 
But John lingered, his arm still 
round the shivering girl. 

“You are not hurt?” he ques- 
tioned, anxiously. ‘‘ Not fright- 
ened? Are you sure? Let me 
take you safely indoors. You are 
trembling, you poor little thing.” 

Had he ever heard her Christian 
name he would have said it in that 
new-born tenderness of agitation. 
But knowing her only as “ Talbot,” 
a mere ridiculous nickname, his 
ignorance saved him from an in- 
discretion. 

“Please go to Mrs Farquhar,” 
murmured Jessica, blushing with 
joy at his soft tones; and half 
yielding to, half withdrawing from, 


VI.—THE WHITE 


Mrs Farquhar opened her eyes 
painfully, and looked from one to 
the other of the two young faces. 
“Why did she say ‘Jessica’?” 
murmured the sick woman. 

“Tt is my name,” answered the 
girl, too much agitated to keep up 


the deception. 
passed. 


Several moments 
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what had become all but an em- 
brace. 

And then John glanced round ; 
impatiently, though he loved his 
mother. What he saw filled him 
with dismay, and in her turn 
Jessica was forgotten. For any 
exertion, any slight physical shock, 
any alarm, was dangerous for Mrs 
Farquhar’s weak heart; and as 
Jessica had said, Hadji’s big white 
donkey was the very last creature 
she ought to have mounted. John 
looked round in time to see his 
mother thrown—no more. And 
then the big donkey broke away 
and galloped across the Soko; like 
the fanatics, clearing his way by 
the mere terror of his approach. 
Alas for Mrs Farquhar! John 
lifted and bore her into the house, 
unconscious, blue-lipped, rigid ; 
and every one felt instinctively 
that the accident was no trifle. 

Flora turned to John Farquhar. 
“Do you know that this may be a 
question of minutes?” she said, 
looking very grave; and bade him 
go at once for the English doctor at 
the Hotel Continental. “I have 
had some training as a nurse; you 
may trust her to me,” she said, 
quietly, as he reluctantly obeyed. 

“Oh, Flora, how dreadful!” 
sobbed Jessica, who had never 
seen any one so ill before; “and 
we were all so happy half an hour 
ago!” 

“Hush,” said Flora; “we must 
be very quiet, Jessica.” 


DONKEY’S WORK. 


“ Jessica what?” questioned Mrs 
Farquhar, rising on her arm. 

“Your Jessica. Jessica Nevill,” 
said the girl, tearfully. 

“Oh, do take care!” said Flora, 
frightened by her patient’s wild air 
of joy, “you must not excite her.” 
For Mrs Farquhar had sunk back 
speechless, and her breath came in 
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painful flutterings, so that Flora 
even feared she was dying. But 
feverishly she clutched Jessica’s 
hand, drawing her nearer, and the 
awestruck girl kissed her pallid 
lips. After which succeeded an- 
other death-like swoon; and then, 
to Flora’s intense relief, John re- 
turned with the doctor. 

“Oh, what have I done!” whis- 
pered Jessica. “She will tell John! 
and what—oh what will he think 
of me? How can I meet him 
again, Flora? I’d give anything 
if we could escape away this very 
night.” 

But Flora had to stay to nurse 
Mrs Farquhar, who lay in the 
extremity of suffering. Flora had 
once been for six months in a 
hospital, and her quick-witted ex- 
perience immediately made itself 
felt. John turned to her instinc- 
tively. 

“What good angel brought you 
to us!” he exclaimed, grasping her 
hand. Jessica listened jealously. 
Why could she do nothing, she who 
should at such a moment have been 
everything to him? 

Yet poor Mrs Farquhar, recog- 
nising in Flora the kind authori- 
tative nurse, had eyes only for 
Jessica. The child stole to her 
side and knelt, kissing her hand ; 
and a wan smile illuminated the 
sufferer’s drawn face, while she felt 
for the warm young fingers, and 
clasped them appropriatingly. From 
the first Mrs Farquhar had petted 
Jessica. John saw her delight in 
the young creature now, and his 
heart swelled within him tumultu- 
ously. 

But not once would the young 
man so much as look at the girl 


himself. Something had happened . 


to John. He was afraid of Jessica 
ever since the little adventure on 
the hillside, when she had sprung 
to him involuntarily, with that look 
of contidence, of—of love/ John 
Farquhar dared not say the word. 





He was betrothed to his cousin, to 
Miss Nevill the heiress, and the 
word love was not for him in con- 
nection with any other maiden. 
He was afraid of little Miss Talbot 
now—most horribly afraid of him- 
self. He would not even look at 
her. 

“Mrs Farquhar has told him!” 
thought Jessica in alarm, noting 
his coldness, “and now he detests 
me!” And then, clenching her 
hands, “Oh, it is Flora he loves! 
She is able to help him. He 
speaks to her. He watches her. 
He calls her his good angel. It is 
Flora he loves! Why, oh why did 
we ever come here ?” 

Flora took up her station for the 
night by the sick woman’s bed. 
The room was semi-darkened, and 
everything was quiet; she was ready 
herself with her medicine - bottles 
and her stimulants—alert, sensible, 
a tower of strength. Mrs Farquhar 
was only half conscious, and she 
tossed about in the painful restless- 
ness of great weakness, sad to see. 
The skilled nurse alone was able to 
quiet her. 

* She will be best alone with me,” 
said Flora, firmly, “and you may 
trust me as with my own mother.” 

John pressed her hand in silent 
gratitude. Then he sat on the stair 
outside the sick room, its door ajar 
so that he could hear even a whis- 
pered summons. Oh that long cold 
night of weary waiting ! 

But after about an hour Jessica, 
her eyes full of tears, joined him. 
** Mightn’t I stay here with you?” 
she pleaded timidly, her clasped 
hands trembling. 

John raised his eyes for a moment, 
and a flush slowly rose and faded 
on his face. 

“If you wish,” he said coldly, 
turning away. And Jessica stayed, 
sitting on the floor with her back 
to him, but where he could watch 
her. Watch her he did, without a 
word, hour after hour. Jessica cried 
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at first, and he saw her shoulders 
rise to her sobs like a child’s. Then 
she grew very quiet, and tried to be 
strong like Flora. Perhaps in after- 
years, when he was trying to van- 
quish his dislike to her, it would 
help him to remember that they 
had watched this strange sad night 
together ! 

It was near the dawn when Flora 
stepped out and called him. ‘ There 
is a change,” she said, quietly; “‘ you 
had better come.” 

But the nurse did not return to 
her post, for she knew that there 


was no more which she could do, 
and that it was the son’s right to be 
alone with his mother now. She 
and Jessica stood outside, holding 
each other’s hands ; with pale faces, 
and ears and eyes straining through 
the silent twilight. And John was 
with his mother, who slept, slept, 
till her sleep quietly deepened into 
the long untroubled sleep of death. 

So trivial an accident had end- 
ed Mrs Farquhar’s harmless and 
troubled life: and now John had 
only himself to think about and 
provide for. 


VII.—TRAGEDY. 


Jessica was not the same after 
this. The sudden catastrophe had 
startled her into seriousness. Her 
smiles and her affectations had alike 
ended. With John she was now 
very shy and tremulous, watching 
him wistfully and colouring all 
over if he spoke to her. But this 
hardly ever happened, and never 
did he let his eyes meet hers. 

“ Aren’t you going to tell Cap- 
tain Farquhar, dear Jess?” asked 
Flora, kindly: and Jessica, clench- 
ing her hand, replied sadly— 

“T am afraid he knows; but I 
am not going to say one word about 
it unless he does. Oh, Flora, let us 
come away.” 

After a day or two they went ; 
and John bade Flora good-bye, and 
thanked her for all she had done; 
but took no leave of Jessica. Only a 
little brown boy brought her “from 
shentleman” a bunch of the beauti- 
ful frail gum cistus which grows 
wild at Tangier, on the hills where 
fly the hoopoe and the golden bee- 
eater. The girls went away, and 
visited Cordova, and Granada, and 
Seville ; and the younger was al- 
ways very quiet and subdued, and 
seemed anxious to get home to Eng- 
land. . 
At last one evening, Williams and 


Talbot arrived at Victoria station 
in London, and hither came Mr 
Nevill to meet them. 

‘* Papa,” said Jessica, ‘don’t you 
remember Flora?” 

“No,” said Mr Nevill, gruffly, 
staring at the ‘‘ maiden lady.” 
“Upon my word, Miss Williams is 
not to be recognised.” 


“A rough passage is unbecom- . 


ing,” said Flora, with composure. 

“ And rejuvenating,” returned 
Mr Nevill, grimly. 

Arrived at home, he soundly 
blew his daughter up. 

“You deceived me, Jessica. You 
presented that Miss Williams to 
me disguised. I shall not allow 
your acquaintance with her to con- 
tinue. Do you mean to tell me 
you two girls—girls, Jessica—have 
been touring about Europe, and 
going to hotels by yourselves? Do 
you hear me, Jessica? It is dis- 
graceful.” 

“T hear, papa. But really Flora 
is older than a great many widows. 
And most people thought us Ameri- 
cans a 

“ Abominable !” 

* But we referred to Girton 

** Detestable !” 

™ and then every one was 
satisfied.” 
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“T never was so vexed in my 
life. And what possessed you, 
Jessica, to go to Spain? It is not 
a respectable country?” 

“We were quite respectable, 
papa. We went to no bull-fights.” 

“Under your circumstances, 
Jessica, it was the worst taste. 
Did you forget that John Far- 
quhar is at Gibraltar? I hope, 
Jessica, you did not go near Gib- 
raltar?” 

“We slept at Gibraltar for a 
night, papa.” 

“Dear, dear me! I do most 
sincerely hope, my dear, you did 
not see John there.” 

“No, we didn’t,” quibbled Jes- 
sica; “but if we had, papa?” 

“My dear, you speak like a 
baby. What do you suppose John 
would have thought of you? Run- 
ning about with another girl of 
sixteen, and I do declare running 
after him! Bless my soul! Don’t 
talk to me of accident. He would 
never have believed it an accident. 
You shall be introduced to your 
cousin,- Jessica, nowhere but in 
your father’s house. Such con- 
duct as you suggest might have led 
to his even refusing your acquaint- 
ance |” 

Jessica couldn’t, she _ really 
couldn’t just then confess the Tan- 
gier escapade, which, having unex- 
pectedly grown into tragedy, was 
now all the harder to describe as a 
mere foolish jest. But the oppor- 
tune moment for confession never 
turned up afterwards, and Jessica 
became an impostor. 

She had to listen to a long 
account of poor Mrs Farquhar’s 
death, as if she knew nothing 
about it; and the girl having 
taken refuge in silence, Mr Nevill 
said testily, “I do wish, Jessica, I 
could get you to take a straw of 
interest in your future husband !” 

He continued displeased, which 
was very trying both to himself 
and to his daughter, and Jessica 
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began to look worried and ill. All 
this was bad enough, but far worse 
followed. 

One fine day a letter came from 
John Farquhar,—a courteous, a 
penitential, but a very decided 
letter,—begging release from his 
engagement to his cousin. Alas 
now for Jessica ! 

Mr Nevill was even more put 
about than he had been by his 
daughter’s legacy. He seemed quite 
unable to regard the matter either 
calmly or reasonably. One would 
have thought him a robber (now 
remorseful) who had enriched his 
offspring by a vast theft of some- 
body’s diamonds. 

“Oh, papa,” sobbed Jessica, 
“don’t blame me! I never even 
saw old Mr Farquhar. It isn’t 
my fault. It isn’t any one’s fault. 
It does seem to me it would be so 
much better just to send John the 
money and have done with it. 
Please, please, please, papa, don’t 
ask John to marry me when he 
doesn’t want to.” 

“T tell you what it is, Jessica,’ 
cried Mr Nevill; “this is your 
fault somehow. You have written 
him something ungenerous, grudg- 
ing; or stay—he has heard of your 
going about with that Miss Wil- 
liams! I daresay he saw you 
somewhere. Yes, that must be the 
explanation. Well, here’s the re- 
sult, and I am sure I hope you're 
ashamed of yourself.” 

Jessica began to cry—a thing 
Mr Nevill never could stand. He 
was all tenderness in a moment— 
and for a moment. 

“Never mind, never mind, my 
love. You must give up that most 
objectionable Miss Williams, who 
has led you into this deplorable 
mischief, and I will write and ex- 
plain to John. I'll tell him that 
all the blame lay with that Miss 
Williams, and with me for letting 
you go with her. He shall forgive 
you.” 


? 
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* Papa, please don’t make any 
explanations to John. Oh, papa, 
let it be,” sobbed Jessica. “He 
loves some one else. That’s what 
it iss I know it, papa.” For 
Jessica had pored and pored over 
John’s letter till she knew it by 
heart, and till she had read be- 
tween all its lines. It was a very 
proper letter indeed, and there was 
one sentence in it which to Jessica 
seemed to contain the clue to it all. 
Something about “‘the only sort of 
marriage congenial to an English- 
man,” and a vague—a very vague— 
hint that he had already selected 
the bride for such an espousal. 
“Oh,” thought Jessica, “it is true ! 
I saw it at the time, and he con- 
fesses it now. He loves Flora! 
Well, it was my own plan. I[ 
worked for it. I ought to be 
pleased. Dear Flora! She is 
worthy of him, ifany one is. And 
I will. be an old maid like Miss 
Snow,” she ended, with a burst of 
scalding tear-drops. 
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Jessica wrote to John Farquhar, 
a poor little note, not nearly cer- 
emonious enough to please her 
father. It ran thus :— 


“My pear Cousin,—It is much 
better to marry the person one 
loves. And I do, do hope you will 
get the lady you want, whoever she 
is. I knew papa was mistaken in 
fancying you thought the money 
so important. But couldn’t we 
get Mr Farquhar’s will altered? 
We should so much rather be with- 
out all that money. Please some- 
times think kindly of Jessica, who 
will always be glad to know you 
are happy.” 


When John received this letter 
from the unknown cousin, he felt 
for the first time a throb of inter- 
est in her. “She must be a very 
sweet girl, this Jessica,” he said to 
himself; “but, thank heaven! I 
am free.” 


VIII.—CG@LEBS IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 


John took stock of his position, 
for he now thought seriously of 
going a-wooing. First, he had 
definitely thrown away his rightful 
inheritance; but come! he was 
not wholly without prospects. He 
had certain well-to-do maternal 
kinsmen who cvuld put him in the 
way of making a competence, if he 
would leave the army and betake 
himself to commerce. Though 
fond of his profession, John had 
never meant to stay in it beyond 
his father’s death, so the idea of 
civil life was nothing startlingly 
novel. Still, beyond writing dip- 


lomatically and vaguely to his 
kinsmen, he did nothing rashly. 
The lady of his choice might re- 
fuse him, in which case death on 
the battle-field seemed the one 
thing needful; or she might ‘pre- 


fer a poor warrior to a rich mer- 
chant; or she might have a little 
money herself. Not that the last 
seemed probable. John had per- 
suaded himself that Williams was 
the rich one, and her companion a 
poor student, preparing at Girton 
to earn her own living. 

“J shall get her away from 
there,” he told himself; ‘‘a college 
is a foolish place for a woman.” 
Oh, masculine prejudice! To dub 
Flora’s nursery “foolish” when it 
had reared her, so pretty, so brave, 
so practical, and so lively ; eman- 
cipated yet not strong - minded, 
after the fashion of Mrs Geoffrey 
Cobbe ! 

Unable to find trace of the two 
girls in Spain, though he ran round 
Andalucia looking for their names 
in the hotel books, John at last de- 
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cided he must write to “ the foolish 
place ” itself. Talbot had, of course, 
returned thither, her Easter holi- 
day ended. It was now June, and, 
as prearranged, John was on leave 
and had come to England to go 
a-courting: only not to his cousin 
the heiress. 

He procured a list of the Girton 
students and ran his eye over it. 
No mention of Flora Williams ; 
that was all right, for she had de- 
scribed herself as “gone down.” 
John found the name he sought ; 
read it, and gave a little jump— 
“The Honourable Caroline Talbot.” 
How came it he was unprepared for 
that little addition? Well, no 
matter. Kings and honourable 
women are nothing to a lover. 
Still, a vision rose before his imag- 
ination of a stiff, titled papa, who 
might have smiled upon John Far- 
quhar of Farquhar Court, many 
acres, and a balance at the banker’s ; 
but who would put on his spec- 
tacles at plain John Farquhar of 
the 509th, with his pay and no 
expectations. 

However, he wrote to Miss Tal- 
bot ceremoniously. And all day 
he went about murmuring her 
name, “Caroline!” ‘ Caroline!” 
and wishing he thought it as 
pretty as “Jessica.” After a day 
or two came a reply from the 
Honourable Caroline, who wrote a 
very large hand and used a very 
thick pen, so that John got 
another little shock, having ex- 
pected a round pretty little writing 
like Jessica Nevill’s. 


‘‘Dear Sir,—I hasten to answer 
your letter of the 5th, though it is 
evidently not intended for me. I 
have never been at Tangier, nor 
have I the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance. Your letter is prob- 
ably for my grand-aunt, Caroline 
Talbot of Montpellier Square, 
Brighton ; but as she is very in- 
firm it will be well to consult her 
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physician before visiting her.—I 
am, sir, yours truly, 
“CaroLine Mariana TALBOT.” 


This letter went at once into 
the waste-paper basket, and John 
Farquhar sat biting his nails and 
wondering what on earth he should 
do. His thoughts reverted to 
Flora Williams. If he could catch 
her, he could doubtless catch her 
companion. But, come now! had 
the two of them been humbugging 
about Girton? If so, how the 
deuce was he to find even Flora? 
He sat down and began another 
letter to Girton, this time addressed 
to Miss Williams, to be forwarded ; 
but he hesitated a little about 
sending it, so much was his fear 
increasing that neither would this 
letter find the person to whom it 
was written. And he sat for hours 
staring at the envelope, ready 
stamped and addressed, “‘ Miss Wil- 
liams, Girton College, Cambridge. 
To be forwarded” —and he bit his 
nails, and answered crossly if any 
one spoke to him, and felt his 
heart and his hope sick unto death 
within him. 

Meanwhile Captain Farquhar’s 
first epistle had been read and ridi- 
culed by every one of Miss Talbot’s 
chums, none of whom had a clue to 
the mystery. But though the jest 
of receiving a letter which was al- 
most a love-letter from an unknown 
man was too good to be needlessly 
explained, she had a guess at the 
truth herself. Privately she wrote 
to Flora :— 


“My goop Wi.tiiaMms,— Who 
was that malapert miss who bor- 
rowed my name to inspect a lover 
in? The lover is looking for her. 
I send his missive, and leave the 
matter in your hands, Students 
of Moral Philosophy never regard 
affairs of the heart.— Yours, 

“'TaLBor,” 
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Flora, being sensible, at once on 
receipt of this letter, ran to her 
mother and told her the outlines 
of Jessica’s history. And Mrs 
Williams, being still more sensible, 
wrote a letter to John explaining 
the whole course of errors. Flora, 
however, took the precaution of 
reading her mother’s letter before 
posting it, and was aghast at this 
ingenuous spoiling of the com- 
edy. She tore it to pieces, and 
made Mrs Williams compose one 
totally different. 

“You must say, my dear mother, 
that you write for your daughter, 
who is just going to marry a man 
named Smith, and is—walking out 
with him, mending his stockings, 
or whatever you choose.” 

“My dear child,” said simple 
Mrs Williams, “there is no such 
person. Are you afraid this Cap- 
tain Farquhar may fall in love with 
you?” 

“Not in the least,” said Flora, 
coolly ; “but I should greatly dis- 
like his surmising that I was in 
love with him. When you have 
finished that sentence, mother, say 
we have found out that he wants 
to renew his acquaintance with 
Talbot, and shall be happy to 
assist him in doing so, as we know 
it will be agreeable to her.” 

“No, my dear Flora,” said Mrs 
Williams. “I am older than you, 
and I am quwite sure it is imprudent 
to give this gentleman any hint as 
to Jessica’s partiality. I shall say, 
‘ Though we are, of course, unable to 
answer for the young lady that his 
doing so will seem to her desirable.’” 

“Well, mother—then go on and 
beg him to come here on Saturday 
and stay with us till Monday, so 
that we may take him to see her. 
Don’t you see, mother, you and I 
are to dine at Nevill Lodge on 
Saturday, and Jessica has written 
to say one of the men has failed, 
and won’t we, for pity’s sake, bring 
some one. Just as if owr men were 
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plentiful as blackberries! But 
really it’s providential; we will 
take John Farquhar.” 

“My dear love!” exclaimed Mrs 
Williams. 

“It will be thrilling!” cried 
Flora. ‘I am dying to see what 
he’ll do!” 

* But, my dear child, suppose Jes- 
sica doesn’t want to meet him?” 

‘“‘Then she can go to bed with 
a sick headache. Nature provided 
that complaint for these emergen- 
cies. But my own opinion is that 
Jessica will meet him, and that it 
will all come right, mother. It’s 
the greatest fun in the world!” 
cried Flora. 

How came “ that Miss Williams ” 
to be dining in Mr Nevill’s house 
after he had forbidden Jessica her 
further acquaintance ? 

The fact was, the child changed 
so much that her father had taken 
fright, and by this time was in- 
dulging her in every way he 
could think of. Jessica was fret- 
ting—there could be no doubt 
about it; and what made matters 
worse was that no one could tell 
what she was fretting about. She 
grew pale and thin; her dimples 
were gone; her gay dresses hidden; 
her dancing step had become a 
slow and languid tread. She had 
no little jests ready; no affecta- 
tions ; no merry coaxings and 
saucy whims. She sat much in 
her own room, and often came 
down with tear-stained eyes. Once 
Mr Nevill caught her sobbing over 
some dead cistus flowers. 

He read to her, walked with her, 
rode with her diligently ; he was 
always ready to talk to her, but 
their speech was of prim bookish 
subjects, which told him nothing. 
Neither John Farquhar nor Jes- 
sica’s fortune was ever mentioned. 
At last she got a cough, and the 
servants said she was going into 
a decline. Mr Nevill took her to 


town to see a physician; and the 
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learned man thumped her on the 
chest and slapped her on the back, 
and stethoscoped and laryngoscoped 
her till she was terrified: finally 
pronounced that she had nothing 
the matter with her; and asked 
her father privately if she had, 
perhaps, been crossed in love? 

Very nobly Mr Nevill took the 
hint, and sent next day for Mr 
Hobson. But Jessica would none 
of Mr Hobson ; and when Sir Edgar 
Lee, the admirable baronet, made 
his long-expected proposal, Jessica 
hunted him out of the county at 
once, turning up her little nose 
most disdainfully. 

“Still resolved to be a single 
woman, Jess?” asked Mr Nevill, 
in despair. 

“T think, papa,” replied Jessica, 
“to be like Miss Snow is best. 
And sometimes I wonder whether 
I am High Church enough to get 
on in a sisterhood?” 

‘More alarmed than ever, Mr 
Nevill, with a sigh, told her that if 
she wished she might go to Girton, 
which is a sisterhood indeed of 
a sort, but one not oblivious of 
holidays. Yet Jessica only said, 
quietly, ‘‘Thank you, papa, but 
I don’t want to go now,” and he 
felt more anxious than before. 

“Tell me something you would 
like, my love,” said Mr Nevill, 
clasping her to his breast ; and 
Jessica brightened a little, and 
answered— 

“T should like to see my dear 
Flora, papa.” 

Mr Nevill hurried off in the tram 
instantaneously, and brought Miss 
Williams back with him. After 
which there was peace between the 
two families; and Mrs Williams 
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and Flora received invitations for 
the dinner-party. 

On the morning of the day for 
this festivity behold a note from 
Flora to her friend’s father :— 


“ Deak Mr NeEvILL, — Jessica 
asked us to bring some one to re- 
place your sick clergyman at dinner. 
Our friend Captain Farquhar will 
be here then, and mamma thinks 
you will not object to his accom- 
panying us. I fancy he is a rela- 
tion of yours, so it seems suitable.” 


“Oh, papa, no/” cried Jessica, 
with a blazing spot on each pale 
cheek. “I cannot meet John 
Farquhar! I cannot!” 

“ My love,” said Mr Nevill, “no 
doubt it is his own wish, to show 
that on neither side, after all that 
has occurred, is there any feeling 
or soreness or grudge.” 

“ But I believe he’s engaged to 
Flora!” burst out Jessica. 

“To Flora! Bless me! is that 
how the wind blows? You queer 
girls, never to have told me she 
even knew him! Come now, Jess; 
for your friend’s sake, if for no 
other, you must oblige me by being 
civil to your cousin.” 

And poor Jessica stood looking 
at her father with piteous eyes, 
wishing she had courage to confess 
and to explain. She could not do 
it, and she crept away and cried 
bitterly in her own room. 

“ Oh, it will be hard to see them 
together!” she sobbed. “But I 
have got to bear it, for it was my 
own plan, and Flora will expect 
me to be pleased. No one must 
ever know how I really feel. No 
one! no one!” 


IX.—THAT MISS WILLIAMS AGAIN, 


“Then is the dinner at Miss Tal- 


“ But I hope I may know whose 


bot’s home?” asked John, puzzled. house I am going to?” 
“ You will see her there.” 





“To your cousin’s. To Mr Ne- 
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vill’s. Jessica Nevill is a great 
friend of mine.” 

“Miss Williams, I really regret 
very much that I did not know this 
sooner. Of course, you were not 
aware, but there are circumstances 
which make it peculiarly awkward 
for me to meet Miss Nevill.” 

“Oh, we know all about that. 
Jessica has told us. But don’t be 
alarmed. Mr Nevill and Jessica 
know you are coming, and are de- 
lighted, I assure you. And it’s 
your only chance of seeing Talbot. 
Besides, it’s too late to turn back 
now. Would you leave them thir- 
teen to dinner? I do assure you it 
is all right,” said Flora, alarmed, for 
John showed serious symptoms of 
stopping the carriage and escaping. 
There seemed to him a horrible in- 
delicacy in thus finding Miss Talbot 
under the very eyes of Jessica 
Nevill. However, escape there 
was none. They were arrived, and 
that sharp-tongued Flora was say- 
ing, “Only cowards run, Captain 
Farquhar; and Englishmen never 
betray surprise. Mother and I 
particularly hope you’ll remember 
that.” 

At this moment John found 
his hand warmly grasped by his 
cousin, the heiress’s father, who 
was talking away to him most cor- 
dially, though the young man, his 
heart thumping like a schoolboy’s, 
scarcely heard one single word he 
was saying. 

“ My daughter has a bad cough,” 
said Mr Nevill, passing his arm 
through his kinsman’s affection- 
ately. ‘She does not look well 
to-night. Come and let me intro- 
duce you. Jessica, my dear——” 
a little impatiently, for Jessica was 
covering her confusion by an un- 
necessarily prolonged and effusive 
greeting of Mrs Williams and Flora. 
As for John, he was in no hurry, 
for he was looking all about the 
room for Talbot, and had no eyes 
to spare for mere Jessica Nevill. - 





Until the young hostess raised her 
head at last from Flora’s shoulder, 
and advanced with an air of des- 
peration towards her cousin. And 
lo! John found her the very dar- 
ling of his search—found her in his 
cousin herself, in the hostess, the 
heiress, Jessica Nevill. 

The room swam round for John 
Farquhar, and he did not know if 
he stood on his head or his heels. 
He heard Flora laugh, and he saw 
Mr Nevill standing by smiling; and 
he knew Jessica, and saw that she 
was looking at him, and that in her 
eyes—large, wan, troubled eyes— 
was the same wistfulness that he 
had seen there on the night of his 
mother’s death, when she had asked 
to share his watch, and he had not 
dared to speak to her because he 
loved her so. John saw all this as 
in a dream, but he had not the 
faintest idea what he was saying or 
doing himself, and after a minute 
he was swept away in a procession 
to the dining-room under charge of 
an elderly lady named Snow, who 
planted him at table very far away 
from the hostess, and talked to him 
diligently all through many courses 
till she gave him up as a hopeless 
dummy of a blockhead. 

John never knew how he got 
through that dinner; and as for 
Jessica, she got whiter and whiter 
and whiter, till Flora began to 
think her comedy an error, and to 
fear that the sick headache had for 
once arrived in good earnest, though 
most inopportunely. After dinner 
Miss Nevill disappeared altogether. 
And the guests said, “Poor child, 
she is obviously ill, and no doubt 
has slipped away to her bed.” 

But they were all totally mis- 
taken. Jessica had no headache 
whatever, and was sitting quite 
comfortably on a bench in the 
garden, with her cousin, John 
Farquhar. 

He had invited her out there 
alone to tell her, of course, all 
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about his engagement to Flora; 
and Jessica took her courage in 
both hands, and stepped out with 
him when no one was looking. 
And there they sat hidden among 
the trees; and the moon shone 
through the branches, so that they 
could just see each other as they 
talked—he looking quite content 
and smiling and happy, and she 
with the wild eyes and forced 
cheerfulness of agitated heroism. 

“Then it was Jessica all the 
time!” said John, with gentle re- 
proach. 

“Didn’t you know? Didn’t she 
tell you? Didn’t Mrs Farquhar 
tell you? I told her.” 

“My mother? Jessica, how glad 
I am to think my dear mother 
knew! But no, no one told me. 
I had no idea till to-night—till I 
saw you.” 

Jessica swallowed a sob. “ Oh, do 
forgive me! I only meant it for 
fun. I wanted to see you so—to 
get to know you,” she pleaded, in 
her agitation saying all the things 
she had meant not to say. 

“What can I possibly have to 
forgive?” said John, and paused 
for a few minutes, watching her 
and smiling. 

“Tet me tell you a little about 
myself,” he said presently ; “may 
I? though the story is not entirely 
flattering to either of us. Listen, 
Jessica.” Then he began; ‘“ When 
the wish was expressed that we 
should marry, I knew nothing 
about love—nothing. I was a 
good deal perplexed just then, 
Jessica, and hardly knew what I 
was doing. But, as you remember, 
I did offer myself to you, and you ac- 
cepted me out of sheer generosity.” 

“Oh no,” cried Jessica; “I 
didn’t want to marry you at all! 
I wasn’t generous. It was all papa’s 
doing.” 

“How could you have wanted 
to marry me?” cried John, indig- 
nantly, “I was a shabby mer- 
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cenary wretch. The whole matter 
was a blunder. It was worse than 
a blunder—it was a crime, I 
didn’t like it at the time—that 
much I can say for myself. But, 
Jessica, what waked me up, what 
showed me that the thing couldn’t 
and shouldn’t be done, was that I 
fell in love.” 

“T know that!” 

“Did you know it?” Again he 
paused and looked at her, but Jes- 
sica’s eyes were fixed on a gap in 
the trees, and she wouldn’t see his 
smile. “There came some one 
into my life quite different from all 
I had seen before. I loved her 
from the first moment I saw her— 
on the Hercules—and every day I 
loved her more, and always more. 
Sometimes I fancied—perhaps I 
was wrong—I hoped, perhaps pre- 
sumptuously—that she But, 
Jessica, I was engaged to Miss 
Nevill. Think! I was engaged 
to Miss Nevill, and not a word 
could I say to that other. Then I 
wrote to you—to Miss Nevill— 
and told her I couldn’t do her the 
wrong of marrying her when my 
heart was elsewhere. It is a very 
confusing story, Jessica; can you 
follow it? I wanted to woo my 
darling; and to win her I was 
ready to give up anything. But I 
was rather too bold, wasn’t I? I 
have hardly a sixpence in the world, 
and yet I have found her out ; and, 
beggar as I am, my prayer to her 
now is to come and share my six- 
pence. It is better than riches, 
isn’t it, Jessica? Love and a six- 
pence! Love! Love!” 

“Yes,” said Jessica, bravely, 
“you are right. But she is not 
poor. You will be quite rich 
enough, John.” 

“Never mind the riches: all I 
want is her dear self. Will she 
come tome? Will she forgive all 
and come to me?” 

“Oh, how can I tell?” said 
Jessica, pinching her fingers. “ Yes, 
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I imagine so. Let me go, and I 
will send her to you now.” 

“Who?” exclaimed John, be- 
wildered. 

“Flora! Oh, don’t say it is not 
my dear Flora!” 

“Flora?” repeated John. And 
then he put his arm round the 
trembling girl and drew her to him 
gently. “No, itis not Flora. It 
never was Flora. Oh, Jessica, 
don’t you know? Don’t you under- 
stand ? Jessica !” 

“Oh /” said Jessica. 

After that they somehow arrived 
at a very good understanding in- 
deed. And they forgot all about 
the dinner-party, and sat there for 
an immense time in the moonlight, 
till it was quite too late to reappear 
in the drawing-room. 

Before the party broke up, Flora 
resolved to find out what had hap- 
pened ; and she slipped off to her 
friend’s room, and found her sitting 
there alone— 


** All kin’ o’ smily roun’ the lips, 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes,” 


and quite ready to talk. And after 
Flora had gone, Jessica still knelt 
on by her window, till the last 
carriage had driven away, and the 
house was very quiet, and the lamps 
of festivity were all put out. But 
all the while conversation was going 
on in her father’s room below ; and 
Jessica recognised John’s voice, and 
knew that he was there still. At 
last she heard his foot in the pas- 
sage, not going to the hall door 
but disappearing into one of the 
spare rooms. And then Mr Nevill, 
candle in hand, came up-stairs to 
bed, and went into his dressing- 
room and shut the door. 

Then up jumped Jessica, still in 
her white dress, with the string of 
pearls in her hair; and she fleeted 


along the lobby, and burst the door 
open, and flung herself into her 
father’s arms. 

“Oh, papa, dear, dear papa! 
Has John told you everything?” 

Mr Nevill unlaced her strangling 
clasp, and seated her in his arm- 
chair, and stroked her cheek. 
“My dear Jess,” he said, gently, 
“if you had told me the facts long 
ago, you would have spared your- 
self a great deal of needless dis- 
tress.” 

“Oh no, papa!” cried Jessica ; 
“it has all turned out most beauti- 
fully. We haven't the least objec- 
tion now to marrying each other, 
papa. And [I shall be so glad, 
please papa, if you will be fond of 
me again, as you were before I got 
the money; and—and the cough at 
Tangier,” ended Jessica, blushing 
and laughing, and gay as her old 
self. 

Well, she married John Far- 
quhar in the autumn, and every 
one said they made a very pretty 
couple. But do you want to know 
the sequel to the story ? 

Mr Nevill, after his daughter’s 
wedding, lived by himself for full 
a year, and was so lonely and 
miserable that every one said he 
was quite certain to marry again. 
Rumour said also that Miss Snow 
was prepared to accept him. But 
Mr Nevill, whose wife had died at 
twenty-five, and whose daughter 
had deserted him at nineteen, knew 
nothing about elderly ladies, and 
was not particularly fond of them. 
I fear it ran in the family, that 
espousing of women thirty years 
too young. Old John Farquhar 
had done it ; and, instead of taking 
warning, Mr Nevill went and fol- 
lowed his example. 

He married that Miss Williams. 


KATHARINE WYLDE. 
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SHE stepped out of the Imperial 
Palace into a garden full of roses 
and mignonette. She never looked 
back at the Imperial Palace. 
Youth’s starlike eyes look straight 
ahead, and she wore no Mnemos- 
yne face as yet. The bees hummed 
deliciously over the mignonette. 
The scent of the roses crept into 
her blood. She flung herself among 
flowers. Something stung her, and 
she rose with a sharp cry. The 
word “pain” had crept for a mo- 
ment into her vocabulary and out 
again. Moving on, she passed 
through a gate and began to 
ascend the slope that led to “ the 
Great Divide.” Flowers still blos- 
somed for her. Friends met her 
and walked with her. Now and 


again one would slip from her 
side, and she would call the friend 
by name, and there was no answer. 


The word “loss” had crept into 
her vocabulary and stayed there. 
She had been learning a language 
all the way hitherto, in which the 
words “‘joy,” “love,” “life,” “light,” 
and their synonyms, were in daily 
use. She was aware of a figure 
walking always just in front of 
her, with buoyant step and smil- 
ing face. She loved the look on 
the face, but she never asked who 
this pioneer could be. She was 
occupied in listening to the swish 
of the rustling grasses as she trod 
upwards, and to the music of a 
rivulet which babbled down over 
mossy stones. 

There were times when the place 


whereon she stood became holy 
ground, and she talked with God 
on the Mount. There were mo- 
ments when evil beasts came out 
of the rocks and glared at her. 
She found, as she neared “the 
Great Divide,” that a new language 
was spoken there. The common- 
est words in this new language 
were “effort,” “darkness,” “ fail- 
ure,” “sorrow,” “temptation.” Yet 
the old words were still at times in 
use, and Love would show his face 
tip-tilted like a flower from out a 
brier-bush. And Joy would toss 
himself laughing at her feet; but 
the laugh sounded like an echo, and 
seemed to come up from the path 
below, and not from where he lay. 
And now she was aware of a 
great change in the figure before 
her. It had shrouded itself in a 
cloak, and had drawn a cowl over 
its head. The face had grown 
grey and set, and now she stood 
at last on “the Great Divide,” 
and heard, as it were, a trumpet 
talking. The summit was bare 
and wind-swept. As she stood, 
the mountain gloom and the moun- 
tain glory strove for mastery over 
her, and in their conflict trans- 
figured her now to the blackness 
of darkness and now to the bright 
ness of day. She turned to take 
the first downward step from “ the 
Great Divide,” and caught sight of 
the cloaked figure crouching near 
her with its arms clasped round 
its knees; and rocking softly, it 
sang in sobbing minor key :— 


* Ah! sorrow in the morn 
Is not lightly to be borne, 
And the tears of early youth 
Are tears of bitter ruth. 


Pass by, 


by, O grief ! 


The tender budding leaf. 
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Ah! 


sorrow in the noon 


Comes all too soon, too soon, 
And the tears of riper age 
No comfort may assuage. 
Pass by, pass by, O grief ! 
The full-blown perfect leaf. 


Ah! sorrow in the eve, 

No thought can well conceive 

How bitter in their smart 

Are the tears of failing heart. 
Pass by, pass by, O grief ! 
The sere, the yellow leaf. 


Ah! sorrow in the night 

Is there in her own right 

If Faith and Hope are fled, 

And Love’s deep heart be dead. 
Pass no more by, O grief! 
Stoop, take thine own poor leaf.” 


The figure rose, and stepped 
down the path before her, its face 
still hidden. Her face shone with 
the glory of the Mount, shone 
with the clear shining after rain— 
the rain of tears. The slope she 
was descending lay for the most 
part in shadow. No brook leapt 
forth in the sun—but a sluggish 
stream bordered by willows crept 
drop by drop down a shallow bed. 
The alders sighed as she passed. 
She began to unlearn the language 
she had learnt on the other side 
of “the Great Divide.” Many 
words slipped altogether out of 
her vocabulary. Others remained 
with half their former meaning 
attached. A few new ones added 
themselves—“ peace,” “ rest,” “ pa- 
tience ” were some of these. 

The shadows deepened, but there 


was light enough for her to see 
that a strange change had come 
over her guide. The mantle and 
cowl had fallen off, and the radi- 
ant smiling form and face lit up 
the path around. She said gently, 
‘““Whoare you? I know your face 
—it is the same that went before 
me towards ‘the Great Divide.’” 
“Men call me Hope,” the figure 
answered ; “ when trouble and trial 
make me veil my face at the sum- 
mit of ‘the Great Divide,’ men call 
me Despair. Anon, descending 
the dark downhill side of the 
slope, I renew my youth, and men 
call me Hope once more. We 
are near the valley ; sit down and 
I will sing you to sleep.” She 
obeyed, resting on a bank beside 
the smiling face of Hope, who 
crooned softly thus :— 


“You may reap your harvest of wheat and tares, 
' You may gather your cockle and barley ; 
You may husband a harvest of joys and cares 
Labouring late and early,— 
The grain of gold 
And the poppy bold 
And the cornflower blue for adorning ; 
But the fullest ears of the seven fat years 
Will be gleaned by the gleaner next morning. 
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You may draw your nets, you may draw your line, 
Find silvery fish in plenty ; 
You may angle for honour, hook titles fine, 
And of places and posts fill twenty,— 
The fish of weight 
Swallowed up your bait, 
Your lures and your wiles not scorning ; 
But the lustiest trout, there’s no manner of doubt, 
Will be caught by the fisher next morning. 


You may think out thoughts that are witty and wise, 
You may think some deep, some shallow ; 
You may store your brain with truth or with lies, 
You may let your brain lie fallow. 
Thought is good, 
Be it understood ; 
But this fact on your mind must be borne in, 
That the Jatest thought that mankind can be taught 
Will be thought by some thinker next morning. 


You may cling to this world of time and sense, 
You may think of another rarely ; 
You may sigh, ah! whither? and ask, ah! whence ? 
And find life puzzling—fairly. 
Yet life is sweet 
We still repeat 
On this dear old earth we were born in. 
Good bettered to best, best changed into blest 


_ When we wake to God’s cloudless ‘next morning.’” 


She fell asleep with the song in her. She will lie there sleeping till 
her ears, and the darkness covered ‘“ next morning.” 


O. J. 
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CHAPTER XXXV.—A TANGLED WEB. 


Ir began to strike the family at 
Earlscourt that Harold had infected 
his aunt with his passion for nat- 
ural science, for not only had she 
asked him to take her to see the 
Museum, but had come back de- 
lighted and full of interest with its 
marvels, and quite ready to repeat 
her visit. In fact she was always 
proposing to accompany Harold ; 
and that young gentleman would 
probably have been bored with 
Dorothy’s company ; and, with that 
regard for his own comfort and his 
own way which he was allowed to 
take unchallenged at the Court, he 
would probably have put a sum- 
mary stop to his aunt’s new 
passion for natural history, had 
not their conversation possessed a 
mutual fund of interest. This was 


the beauty and perfections of Cloete 
Sparshott, to which Harold was 


never tired of listening. Dorothy 
had made the acquaintance of the 
curator’s daughter, and had charmed 
the girl with her kindliness and 
affability. Cloete had mixed so 
little with the society of ladies, 
that when Miss Colpoys became a 
visitor to the Museum, and came 
up-stairs in the afternoon for a cup 
of tea and a comfortable chat— 
which generally involved an expo- 
sition of the goodness and noble- 
ness and cleverness of her nephew, 
Harold—Cloete became sympathet- 
ically attached to her, and looked 
forward to her comings as the great 
events of her life. But it was not 
alone Cloete that Dorothy tried to 
engross. As far as she could she 
tried to capture the doctor him- 
self; and often when Cloete and 
Harold were having a téte-d-téte 
talk, she would drag the curator 


down-stairs to show her some rarity, 
and listen with an ineffable patience 
for half an hour at least to his disqui- 
sitions without understanding a sin- 
gle word of them. All this seemed 
quite natural to the simple-minded 
people of the Museum.  Cloete 
enjoyed hearing Harold talk about 
the foreign capitals he had lived 
in, and all that he had seen and 
done; and the doctor found Miss 
Colpoys a singularly docile student, 
who with a lamentable ignorance 
of elementary facts was yet anxious 
to improve her mind by an ac- 
quaintance with the great princi- 
ples of science. 

A very slight perspicuity might 
have shown even such unsophisti- 
cated minds as those of Cloete and 
her father that their visitors were 
driving at something ulterior. 
Cloete, indeed, was woman enough 
to be conscious that Harold Col- 
poys was much impressed by her; 
she was even woman enough to 
feel a little vain of making an evi- 
dent conquest, and not indisposed 
to improve it. But all this was 
quite harmless, quite justifiable, in 
the safety with which the great 
distance between Harold and her- 
self surrounded her. She was 
agreeably pleased and flattered for 
the moment ; perhaps she may have 
flirted just enough to continue his 
encouragement; but no idea ever 
entered her mind that the young 
man was being seriously attracted 
towards her, or that anything was 
to come of his visits. Nor did she 
see anything in the praises with 
which Dorothy plied her nephew 
any more than an aunt’s natural 
fondness or affection. 

“You see, my dear,” Dorothy 
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told her in a moment of confidence, 
“people used to think that Harold 
was queer—that he was not just 
himself at times; but there was 
nothing in it. It was all his deli- 
cate health when he was a boy 
that made them keep him abroad ; 
and since he has grown up and 
become robust he is quite like 
other people, only a great deal 
more clever.” 

“A great deal more clever,” Cloete 
had warmly assented. 

Lord Earlsfield had not failed to 
mark how frequently Dorothy was 
now accompanying Harold, and the 
circumstance struck him as one that 
might be turned to good account. 

“T don’t see what you can find 
to amuse yourself with in the Mu- 
seum,” he had said ; “ but since you 
do go there, I wish you would have 
an eye to Harold, and keep him out 
of mischief with that collector’s— 


that curator’s daughter. He seems 


to be inclined to be fascinated with 
her; and any entanglement of that 


description — especially so near as 
Earlsport — would be about the 
worst thing that could befall him.” 

“Oh, you may make your mind 
easy,” Dorothy reassured him. ‘I 
don’t think Miss Sparshott is at all 
the person to seek to entangle any 
one. She seems a quiet, modest, 
well-behaved girl. I think you 
need feel no alarm from that 
quarter.” 

“TIT hope not,” answered Lord 
Earlsfield, doubtfully ; “ but all the 
same, I shall be very glad if you 
can continue to look after them. 
You will particularly oblige me, 
Dora, by giving me early warning 
for any need of my interference.” 

This Dorothy readily promised. 
Lord FEarlsfield’s remarks intro- 
duced, however, a new and dis- 
turbing element into Dorothy’s 
schemes. In her short-sighted- 
ness she had not calculated upon 
the consequences to herself and 
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her own plans if Lord Earlsfield 
discovered that she had been 
abetting his son in a clandestine 
wooing. She had only thought of 
ridding herself of a rival in her hus- 
band’s affection by getting Cloete 
Sparshott to fall in love with her 
nephew. Dorothy had but small 
talent for finesse, and she had been 
so struck with the daring clever- 
ness of her original conception that 
she had overlooked the attendant 
risks. She must work more 
guardedly. She had already effec- 
ted something, she thought, in the 
way of bringing Harold and Cloete 
more closely together, and she must 
curtail her visits to the Museum. 
Meanwhile Dorothy’s more do- 
mestic affairs were not in a happy 
train. Her private visits to the 
Dunes House had gone on with- 
out detection, but they had been 
productive of little pleasure to 
either husband or wife. After her 
rencontre with Cloete Sparshott at 
the bank, Dorothy had appeared 
at the Dunes House in a storm of 
passionate jealousy, which Brance- 
peth had met with callous stol- 
idity. He positively asserted that 
his old sweetheart had merely 
called upon a matter of business, 
and that his duty required him to 
see her or any one else who had a 
business excuse for calling. And 
when Dorothy had taunted him 
about still loving the girl, he had 
turned upon her by accusing her 
of keeping Lord Earlsfield in the 
dark and himself in a false position. 
“The whole blame is your own,” 
he pettishly argued. ‘If you would 
tell your brother, or let me tell 
him for you, as I have a right 
to do, all your fears will be re- 
moved at once. Come and take 
your place here, and all room for 
your absurd jealousy will be gone. 
Once it is known that I am a 
married man, the rivals whom you 
are silly enough to conjure up in 
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your own mind will speedily dis- 
appear. You wish me to be looked 
upon as a bachelor ; could you blame 
me if I were to behave as such?” 
“Yes, I could,” replied Dorothy. 
“T am your wife, and you have no 
right to commit such a sin as to 
encourage any woman who does 
not know that you are married.” 
“T encourage them!” repeated 
Brancepeth, indignantly. “I en- 
courage no one. It is you who 
are the cause of any misunderstand- 
ing that may arise, by your obsti- 
nacy and silence. Publish your 
marriage, and come straight to my 
house, and you will soon see how 
naturally our surroundings will 
adapt themselves to our position.” 
“ And my money?” sighed Dor- 
othy. 
“T shall have enough for us 
both,” returned her husband. But 
Dorothy was still haunted by the 
dread that by losing her fortune 
she would also lose her hold upon 
her husband. Equally with her 
dread of Lord Earlsfield’s wrath, 
this fear, that when her money was 
gone she would lose all importance 
in Brancepeth’s eyes, had been the 
cause of her procrastination. She 
worshipped her husband, not after 
the equal and even-minded way of 
a woman whose love has a stable 
foundation in respect, but rather 
with the jealousy of one who has 
secured a treasure, and dreads. her 
monopoly of it being endangered. 
As it seemed to her, she had 
bought Brancepeth with her money 
—saved him for herself when he 
was penniless, ill, and perhaps 
dying ; and now that he was again 
reinstated in his father’s favour 
and with ample wealth at com- 
mand, he was anxious to buy back 
his freedom. That was how Dor- 
othy put it to herself, and she 
loathed the reconciliation with his 
father and his new connection with 
the bank from the bottom of her 
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heart. She had once thought to 
solve the difficulty by again retreat- 
ing to the Continent and carrying 
her husband with her. But 
Brancepeth had promptly declared 
against the possibility of such a 
step. 

“No, I must stick to the bank 
now I am in it,” had been his . 
positive answer; “and we cannot 
leave Earlsport until after the dec- 
laration of our marriage. It was 
at your wish I came back, and we 
must take all the consequences that 
have followed upon it. Besides, 
you ought surely to be glad that 
things have turned out as_ they 
have done. We are now indepen- 
dent of Lord Earlsfield, whatever 
course he chooses to take.” 

Dorothy could not very well 
explain that it was this indepen- 
dence which seemed to her the most 
objectionable feature in the situ- 
ation; but to all her arguments 
Brancepeth had the crushing re- 
joinder, “Tell Lord Earlsfield, and 
you will see that everything will 
come right for us; never mind about 
the money.” But the money was 
power, her power; and if she had 
to part with that, what would be 
her hold on her husband? Dor- 
othy felt keenly the disparity in 
their ages ; and though she looked 
much younger than her years, her 
mirror told her truths which could 
happily be hid from the world. 
Whatever hold she had possessed 
over Brancepeth’s affection when 
she had him all to herself, and 
when he was thrown entirely upon 
her society, had, she felt, become 
much impaired by their qwast sep- 
aration since they came to Earls- 
port, and the reappearance of Cloete 
Sparshott as a disturbing element. 
Somehow all Dorothy’s difficulties 
seemed to centre themselves around 
this rival, and if she could only be 
got out of the way, all, she fondly 
flattered herself, might yet be well. 
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“ You must promise me that you 
will never see her again,” Dorothy 
had imperatively ordered her hus- 
band; “that she shall not come 
back to your office, and that you 
will avoid her whenever you see 
her.” 

‘“ How can I do that?” had been 
the rather obstinate rejoinder ; “‘ Miss 
Sparshott has business at the bank. 
Her father is in money difficulties, 
and the old fossil is incapable of 
doing anything for himself; his 
daughter has all the trouble.” 

“ Ah, then,” cried Dorothy, joy- 
fully, “I shall make that straight 
for them, and she need not trouble 
you more. I shall give her what 
money is necessary.” 

“You must do nothing of the 
kind,” interrupted Lbrancepeth, 
sternly. ‘You have no right to 
know anything of their troubles. 
It came to my knowledge as a mere 
matter of business and in strict 
confidence, and I had no right to 
say anything about it to you. Your 
interference would only pain them, 
and make them think that their 
distress was becoming public pro- 
perty.” 

“At least, if I give you the 
money, you can pay off their debts 
and have done with them alto- 
gether,” retorted Dorothy, with 
considerable asperity. 

*“« No, that cannot be done either,” 
with equal doggedness. ‘The fact 
is, you know nothing of the busi- 
ness, and would make matters much 
worse by meddling in it.” 

“T know enough of the business 
to know that you are making it an 
excuse for having interviews with 
Miss Sparshott, and carrying on a 
flirtation with her perhaps.” 

“Dorothy, how can you be so 
provokingly absurd, so insulting to 
me? Ever since my return my ac- 
quaintance with Miss Sparshott has 
been upon the most formal and dis- 
tant footing. Indeed I have told 
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her that circumstances have oc- 
curred which can never allow us to 
be on more than the merest terms 
of friendship.” 

* You have: then you have been 
speaking to her of —of things?” 
gasped Dorothy. 

* Of nothing more than was due 
as an explanation to a woman to 
whom I had been once engaged, 
and to whom my conduct seemed 
in a measure to require clearing up. 
And now, Dorothy, once for all, 
drop these silly suspicions, and let 
us spend the occasions when we 
do see one another in peace and 
happiness.” 

But Dorothy still refused to be 
comforted ; and if she did not go 
so far as Job, and actually curse 
the day when she was born, and 
when her mother had brought a 
woman-child into the world, she 
bewailed her hard lot in tearful 
language, and accused her husband, 
Lord Earlsfield, and Cloete Spar- 
shott, of being leagued together to 
work her unhappiness. Once upon 
a time her tears and distress would 
have wrung Brancepeth’s heart ; but 
he was growing in marital experi- 
ence, and knew that it was better 
to let the ferment work itself off be- 
fore he sought to administer conso- 
lation. When Dorothy’s tears and 
bemoanings had fairly exhausted 
themselves, he took her tenderly 
enough in his arms and soothed her 
emotions, protesting his love for 
her, and the groundlessness of her 
jealous fears. 

“ Let us throw off the mask,” he 
urged, “and all our troubles will at 
once vanish. We shall be always 
together, except when I am at 
the bank, and there will be no 
room left in your life for silly 
thoughts.” 

And Dorothy had perforce to be 
coaxed and comforted, and to pro- 
mise that she would certainly screw 
up her courage and tell Lord Earls- 
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field—in a fortnight at the longest 
—well, certainly before the end of 
the month. And she went back to 
the Court, and, aided by the faith- 
ful Minton, regained her room with- 
out any one being aware of her ab- 
sence ; and sat down sadly to con- 
sider the position. In days when 
Lord Earlsfield had doomed her 
to celibacy, she had looked upon 
marriage as a temporal salvation ; 
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but it had not so turned out. It 
had only brought her fresh troubles, 
fresh anxieties ; and every remedy 
that she could think of resorting to 
only seemed likely to plunge her 
into fresh and increasing difficul- 
ties. Poor Dorothy! she had no 
comforter and no confidant, and 
her way in the future seemed to 
grow blacker and blacker as she 
looked before her. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—DIPLOMACY. 


The honourable member for 
Earlsport betook himself to town 
in high spirits, and with an as- 
sured conviction that he carried a 
bargain in his pocket which the 
Government could not fail to jump 
at. The ethical aspects of the idea 


probably never presented them- 
selves to his mind, or if they 
did, they threw no scruples in 
the way of his course. Even in 
his Cambridge days, when he had 


prepared himself for the life of a 
legislator by cultivating the virtue 
of silence in the Union, George 
Colpoys had never troubled himself 
with such transcendental subjects 
as whether the franchise was a 
right or a trust, or whether a mem- 
ber of Parliament was a delegate 
oradeputy. His practical mind 
brushed away all the cobwebs 
of political precisianism ; and he 
calmly regarded the idea of swop- 
ping the borough of Earlsport 
—always supposing the Solicitor- 
General could carry it—for the 
Chairmanship of the Board of 
Docks and Canals, as quite a natu- 
ral and légitimate piece of business. 
In justice to him, it must be stated 
that the idea of consulting his 
constituents on the subject never 
for a moment crossed his imagina- 
tion. If he did feel any qualms, 
it was at the thought of how Lord 
Earlsfield would feel when he 


found that the borough had been 
bartered away without his know- 
ledge and sanction. If there was 
any sin involved in the matter 
it must lie in this; for it was an 
article in George’s political creed 
that Earlsport belonged to the 
Colpoyses, and that they could do 
what they liked with their own. 
“Suppose they ask me_ point- 
blank if Earlsfield will support the 
Solicitor,” mused George on his 
way up, as an unforeseen conting- 
ency presented itself in a threat- 
ening aspect. “I can’t tell them 
a thundering lie, which they would 
very soon find out for themselves ; 
and if I let out that he knows 
nothing of my intentions, why, I 
may whistle for the post. I must 
trust to luck, and try to dodge 
them somehow or other.” 
Arrived in town, George Colpoys 
avoided his clubs, and took up his 
quarters in a quiet hotel. He was 
too good-natured a man to wake 
unpleasant memories in the minds 
of creditors, or make the privileges 
of Parliament invidious in his own 
person by showing himself freely 
about town. Nor did he manifest 
himself to any of his colleagues 
either in the House or in the 
lobby, but quietly sat down after 
dinner and penned a note to Mr 
Elliott, the senior Ministerial Whip, 
asking for a short interview on 
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the morrow. A brief note written 
by a secretary appointed his au- 
dience at two o'clock, and George 
found the busy Whip in a most un- 
gracious humour. There had been 
a count-out the night before, when 
a private member’s bill which the 
Government had promised to coun- 
tenance had been attempted to be 
discussed ; and not only had that 
private member written hard 
things to Elliott, and threatened 
the withdrawal of his own and his 
friends’ support, but the morning 
papers had made themselves dis- 
agreeable, and had twitted the 
Government with the waste of 
public time. He had also a long 
list of recalcitrant members who 
were either threatening to go 
abroad or to the country, or who 
were consulting doctors for an 
excuse of absenting themselves, 
and with each and all of these he 
would have to personally deal. So 
it was with rather an ungracious 
manner that he gave George two 
fingers, and motioned him to a 
seat, while he planted himself with 
his back to the fire and his arms 
under his coat-tails. 

“ Well, Colpoys, glad to see you 
back again,” he observed, in the 
tone of a head-master welcom- 
ing a boy back to school after an 
attack of the measles, and wonder- 
ing at the same time how soon it 
would be before the birch would 
have to come into play. ‘ Hope 
you are going to stick to work for 
the rest of the session—lots of im- 
portant divisions coming on.” 

“No,” said George ; “I think of 
cutting the whole business—Chil- 
tern Hundreds, and that kind of 
thing.” 

“Eh!” ejaculated Mr Elliott, 
and he sat down and immediately 
passed the whole political condition 
of the borough of Earlsport through 
his mind. It was a safe Liberal 
seat,—the Earlsfield influence had 
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always been paramount; and if 
there had been any signs of revolt, 
they had been solely due to the 
laches of the sitting member. 

“Nothing wrong ?” he said pres- 
ently. ‘I hope you have no better 
cause for resignation than weari- 
ness of the House. I often wish 
myself I could get out of the 
grind.” 

“T understand the Chairman- 
ship of the Canals and Docks 
Board is vacant,” was the Scotch 
answer. 

“Well,” returned the Whip, 
raising his eyebrows ; “it is and it 
isn’t. It was vacant, but practi- 
cally we have made up our mind 
about the appointment.” 

“In that case,” said George, 
rising, “I need not bother you 
longer. I called to ask you to 
give me a turn. My idea was to 
get you to send me to the Board, 
and we would give up my seat 
for the borough in favour of the 
Solicitor-General. But as you say 
the matter is as good as settled, 
we need not say more about it.” 

“Stop!” shouted the Whip, as 
George was moving towards the 
door, and he took a step or two 
about the room as if in much 
dubiety. ‘I don’t believe you 
would be any good at the Canals 
and Docks,” he at last said 
bluntly. 

“‘T don’t suppose I should,” said 
George, calmly ; “ but surely there 
are fellows there who could do the 
work for me.” 

“Umph !” retorted Mr Elliott. 
“T expect if we were to think of 
you, we should have the press down 
upon us.” 

“ Very likely,” retorted George, 
quietly, “but you surely wouldn’t 
mind that. I know I wouldn't.” 

‘And how about your seat? 
Would it be safe for the Solicitor- 
General?” asked Elliott, medita- 
tively. 
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“ Well, the Colpoys’ candidate 
has always carried the day,” as- 
sured George. ‘ Of course I shall 
recommend him in my address, and 
do the best I can for him. If we 
can steal a march on the constitu- 
ency, he may have a walk over.” 

Mr Elliott relapsed into thought 
for a little. After all,” he said, 
“the Canals and Docks are not 
much of an office, and we might do 
something better for so old a sup- 
porter as you are. Take the Chil- 
tern Hundreds by all means, and 
get back to Earlsport and make the 
running for the Solicitor, and you 
may depend upon having the first 
really handsome thing that comes 
in our way.” 

* No, thank you,” said the mem- 
ber; “it must be a P.P. business 
or I don’t play. Until I see my 
appointment made out, I keep my 
seat: once it is booked, I resign 
immediately.” 

“You are not up to any trick 
with us, Colpoys?” asked the 
Whip, doubtfully. “ Remember 
the Ministry are not to be played 
with. I confess that I do not 
quite see your hand.” 

“*T shall show it you in a min- 
ute,” returned the other with 
bright frankness. “I am going 
to marry and settle down at once, 
and a settled means of subsistence 
is necessary. That is the whole 
secret, but as it is a secret I must 
beg of you to say nothing about it.” 

* Ah,” said the Whip, his coun- 
tenance clearing, “I begin to un- 
derstand now. My congratula- 
tions. May I inquire if I know 
the lady?” 

*T don’t think you do. She is 
a ward of Lord Earlsfield’s and a 
daughter of Colonel Donne, who 
used to be in the House, but before 
our day. So you see it is all a 
family matter.” 

“Ah, indeed! a very happy 


arrangement. Well, I am sure I 
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am very anxious to oblige so old a 
friend and colleague as yourself, 
and I believe Ministers would be 
glad to do anything to serve Lord 
Earlsfield. But I must consult the 
powers that be. Can you call on 
me to-morrow at this time, and I 
shall tell you what can be done?” 

** Remember,” said George, as 
he took his leave, “ that not a soul 
in the borough has as yet an 
inkling of my intention, and also 
that no appointment no seat, and 
the one before the other.” 

Next day found Mr Elliott doubt- 
ful, not indeed about George’s 
resignation of his seat, which he 
was willing to accept with the 
utmost cheerfulness,—“ although 
we are all very sorry indeed to 
lose you, Colpoys, you know. The 
Home Secretary spoke quite hand- 
somely about your long and steady 
support.” But there were difficul- 
ties about the Docks and Canals 
Board. Broadly, who had made 
the subject a specialty, had been 
as good as promised the appoint- 
ment, and could make himself 
uncommonly nasty if he did not 
get it. He had the ear of the 
‘Times,’ and a lot of personal 
friends on the front Opposition 
bench, and there would be no end 
of a dust if he were passed over, 

*“ All right,” George had re- 
turned good-humouredly. ‘ Pray 
don’t get into any difficulties on 
my account. Give Broadly the 
post by all means, and I shall 
keep my seat.” 

“Yes; but then you want to 
marry, don’t you see. An awful 
bore the House is toa wife! And 
Docks and Canals is, after all, only 
fifteen hundred. I think we could 
do better for you than that.” 

“Much obliged, I am sure, but 
I shall keep my seat until the 
opportunity offers.” 

“The Governor of the Maldives 
is dying, and cannot live six 
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months. Three thousand with 
Government House—we could 
give you that. And the Consul- 
Generalship of the Marquesas 
Islands will soon be vacant—that 
would be quite in your way: two 
thousand and a residence at Fatu- 
huhu—nothing to do, and no news- 
papers to worry you. We shall 
certainly have to appoint to that 
before the year’s out.” 

“Wouldn’t have it as a gift,” 
retorted George. ‘ Now look here, 
Elliott, I won’t have any more 
beating about the bush. Docks 
and Canals, and the Solicitor is 
returned for Earlsport. Without 
that I keep the seat, and when I 
do give it up, I shall take deuced 
good care that it does not return 
a Ministerialist. A fine reward 
I get for following you all these 
years !” 

Elliott gave him one of his 
blackest looks. ‘“ Well, then, I 


suppose you must have it, and 
you had better make up your 


mind to hear some not very 
flattering remarks made about 
yourself in the morning papers. 
That would not matter so much 
if we had not to bear the brunt.” 

“Oh, don’t disturb yourself on 
my account ; I really don’t care a 
rush what people say about me,” 
put in George, blandly. 

“ Well, then, you better get 
ready your address to your con- 
stituents, and send in your appli- 
cation for the Chiltern Hundreds, 
and we shall see that the Solictor 
is ready to take the field.” 

“T shall do both immediately I 
receive the official notice of my 
appointment.” 

“You shall have that next 
week,” said Elliott, curtly, as he 
extended a couple of fingers of one 
hand, and opened the door with 
the other. 

“Well,” said George to himself 
with a sigh of relief, “that is one 
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matter settled ; and though Earls- 
field storm, and the Solicitor- 
General be defeated, I shall have 
my fifteen hundred a-year, and I 
am hanged if they get me out of 
it without abolishing the Board, 
and then they must pension me. 
Well, I must go back to Earls- 
port again and prepare Mary for 
action. We must both make 
tracks from the Court before any- 
thing further is done. That fel- 
low Elliott,” he concluded with a 
grin, “evidently wanted to fob me 
off with promises; but he will find 
himself paid off for it if his man 
is beaten, as I shouldn’t wonder 
though he be if Earlsfield knocks 
up nasty. Egad! I think I shall 
write to Mary to-night and tell 
her all, and go down to Richmond 
to-morrow and tell Jim all about 
it. He is such a _long-headed 
chap, he will be sure to give me 
a tip or two.” 

So George dined liberally at 
the Criterion, and looked in at a 
theatre afterwards ; but before go- 
ing to bed he penned his good 
news to Mary Donne, and told her 
that if she would escape the fate 
that hung over her she must make 
up her mind to be married im- 
mediately, and without beat of 
drum. ‘Earlsfield would never 
stand it if he were to know,” 
he wrote. ‘He would be sure to 
find some cunning means of mak- 
ing you marry Harold; and he 
would certainly tell the Govern- 
ment that I had been humbugging 
them about the safety of the seat. 
So you must keep your own coun- 
sel, my dear, and have yourself 
ready in light marching order for 
any early emergency.” It is doubt- 
ful whether Mary Donne would 
have been ready to respond to so 
peremptory a demand had not 
George Colpoys’s plans received a 
powerful auxiliary in the person 
of his elder brother. On the day 
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when George went to Richmond 
to tell the Colonel of his success, 
and consult with him about what 
steps he should next take, Lord 
Earlsfield had requested an inter- 
view with Mary in his library. 
She had gone with a presentiment 
of what was coming—she had been 
expecting such a summons for some 
time ; and now when the fatal mo- 
ment had arrived, George Colpoys, 
the only one on earth from whom 
she could expect sympathy or sup- 
port, was absent. In the dread 
of the coming interview, she had 
found her heart go out to him as 
it had never done before. Why, 
oh why, was he not there to save 
her? She would have run away 
with him to the uttermost parts of 
the earth rather than face Lord 
Earlsfield at that moment. Could 
she be bold? Could she dare to be 
frank with him and tell him that 
the marriage he had set his heart 
upon could not be? It was not, 
however, easy to be frank with 
Lord Earlsfield, and opposition had 
little effect upon him once his mind 
was made up. And so Mary en- 
tered the library, feeling that to 
all the rest of her misery the 
humiliation of having to play a 
part that was more or less double 
and hypocritical would have to be 
added. Lord Earlsfield was all 
grave kindness and benevolence. 

“ You remember, of course, the 
talk we had about your future, 
my dearest Mary,” he said, in his 
most fatherly tones, “and what I 
said about my wish that you and 
Harold should marry. Well, since 
I have seen you both together, I 
am more than ever convinced of 
the excellence of the arrangement. 
I have never seen two young people 
more naturally made tc make each 
other happy. Harold’s aversion 
to anything like public life exactly 
corresponds with your domestic 
tastes ””—poor Mary! what other 


tastes had she ever had the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating !—“‘ and—and 
the family ties which already bind 
you together will lay a solid foun- 
dation for lasting happiness. You 
know how I have set my heart on 
this ; and if I thought that I were 
to leave you as Lady Earlsfield 
after me, I could die happy and 
easy in my mind about Harold’s 
future,” he concluded, with a sad 
smile that touched the girl to the 
quick. 

“But, Lord Earlsfield,” she fal- 
tered, when he had paused a 
minute, as if expecting a reply, 
‘“‘Harold has never said anything 
to me. Indeed, indeed I have no 
reason to suppose that he has 
thought of me at all.” 

“Qh,” said Lord Earlsfield, with 
a forced show of indifference, 
“young men of Harold’s age rarely 
allow themselves to think of such 
a serious step as marriage until 
they have the way made clear for 
them. He knows nothing as yet 
of my views, and very probably 
thinks that I would oppose him 
settling so soon. So I would have 
done if he had had his way to 
make in public life ; but since that 
is not to be”—with a deep sigh— 
“T shall take care that he under- 
stands that I shall throw no ob- 
stacles in the way of his happiness. 
I shall make a point of telling him 
so at once.” 

“ But, Lord Earlsfield,” gasped 
poor Mary in desperation, “I 
don’t think Harold ever will—ever 
could care for me; and I—I don’t 
think I could love him.” 

“Love, Mary,” said Lord Earls- 
field, shaking his head with an air 
of judicial sadness, ‘is a dream 
that has worked more misery than 
all the other illusions of life put 
together. It begins with creating 
an ideal, then worshipping it, and 
ends with sitting down to weep 
among its shattered ruins. It is 
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the most unsound foundation that 
life can be laid upon. You credit 
your lover with all the virtues and 
graces that belong only to a 
superior order of beings, and as 
familiarity betrays that you have 
been deceived in each and every 
one of them, what then remains to 
you? ‘You may love on perhaps, 
but it is not with the feeling that 
you young girls know and speak of 
as love. It is with a feeling that 
is born of respect, that is cemented 
and strengthened by social ties, by 
identity of interests, by unity of 
life. This is the real love that 
brings happiness, and not that love 
which is simply the desire for a 
pleasing and fascinating object, 
and for the imaginary gratification 
which its possession would bring. 
I am an old man, Mary, and know 
the world, and would have your 
happiness fixed upon a much 
securer basis.” 

And as he delivered this little 
speech, which he had carefully 
thought over beforehand, Lord 
Earlsfield beamed down upon her 
with the affectionate dignity of a 
moral philosopher ; but Mary still 
shook her head. 

“T could not marry any one that 
I did not love; and—and,” she 
added, in desperation for an excuse, 
“ Harold has never asked me.” 

“He will do so, depend upon it, 
and that soon, and what I want 
you to promise me is that you will 
not say no.” 

“T cannot promise that, Lord 
Earlsfield.” 

“No!” in tones of grave dis- 
appointment. ‘Well, promise me, 
at least, that you will not make 
up your mind over-hastily. You 
know I would do nothing to force 
your judgment, but you know also 
how much my heart is set upon 
this. I have loved you like a 
father, Mary, and ever since your 
own dear father left you to my 





charge I have tried in my way to 
act as one. To have both my 
children united would be the 
crowning joy of my life.” 

**T do not wish to be ungrateful, 
said Mary in tears; “ believe me, 
Lord Earlsfield, I wish I could do 
it, but——” 

* But you will think over it,” he 
interrupted ; “ take time and don’t 
do anything rash. Harold will 
plead his own cause better than I 
can for him. And, Mary, if I 
were you I would be careful not 
to give George any encouragement 
by preferring his society to that 
of, say, Harold. George has al- 
ways been weak—wretchedly weak 
—and disposed to amuse his idle- 
ness by flirtation. He has now 
been involved ina good many love- 
affairs, and I have had much 
trouble with him. <A young girl 
like you could get no good from 
him, and it is only right you 
should be warned. You will think 
over what I have been saying to 
you,” he concluded, with a per- 
suasive smile, as he opened the 
door for her. 

Mary went straight to her room, 
and threw herself upon her bed in 
a state of the deepest dejection. 
The end seemed to be drawing 
near, and every prospect of escape 
closing against her. She had been 
so accustomed to see Lord Earls- 
field’s will have the force of law, 
that she could scarcely realise her- 
self or any one else venturing to 
dispute it. She had no doubt that 
Harold would be made by his 
father to propose to her, and that 
though she rejected his offer, and 
told him truly that she could not 
love him, Lord Earlsfield would 
bring them both up to the altar. 
They were but pawns on his chess- 
board, and he could move them 
where he pleased. And even if 
Mary could summon up the desper- 
ate courage to rebel, how could 
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she meet the claim which Lord 
Earlsfield would certainly put forth 
on the ground of gratitude? This 
was the weak part of her defence, 
and the one that she most feared 
having to capitulate upon. Lord 
Earlsfield had done a father’s duty 
to her, and had a right to claim 
her obedience; but what a price was 
he asking for his guardian care! 
She had come across one day in 
the library an old print of a 
maniac, to whom his beautiful wife 
and sweet child were clinging in 
vain attempts to win his recogni- 
tion; and the picture with the 
mournful legend underneath it— 


‘** Forgotten quite 
All former scenes of dear delight, 
Connubial love, parental joy— 
No sympathy like these his soul employ ; 
But all is dark within,” — 


had seemed to her to too clearly 
predict her future, and now haunt- 
ed her thoughts like a waking 
nightmare. Oh for some escape 
from fate! Why could she not 
fly to a convent, to a desert— 
anywhere? Even death itself was 
preferable to such a future. 

A tap came to the door, which 
was presently opened by her maid 
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with two or three letters. The 
first that caught her eye was one 
from George Colpoys, and tearing 
it open, she read of the success of 
his mission to London, of the pros- 
pect opened up to them, and of 
the necessity for their speedy and 
secret marriage. The last, which 
would have been the most un- 
palatable of the member's pro- 
posals under ordinary circum- 
stances, was now the one to which 
she clung with most tenacity. To 
get away from Earlscourt—and at 
once — was to her as salvation, 
and she kissed the letter as its 
harbinger. She looked at the 
engagement ring on her finger, 
and kissed that also. 

“Dear George,” she murmured, 
“he is sacrificing much for me, 
and I will be a good wife to him 
if I can. And I shall love him— 
I do love him”—and again the 
letter was kissed, this time with 
a rapture that would have ele- 
vated George Colpoys— at that 
instant discussing with the Colonel, 
over a cigar and brandy-and-soda, 
the various more or less reputable 
ways of effecting matrimony — 
into the seventh heaven of delight 
if he could have only seen her. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—BREAKING GROUND. 


Lord Earlsfield had made many 
attempts to get Harold to show 
an interest in the property and 
position which he was one day to 
inherit, but hitherto his efforts 
had met with but indifferent suc- 
cess. The young man listened to 
his father with a languid interest 
when the senior talked of farm- 
letting, of rents, of the curse of 
repairs, of never allowing tenants 
to fall into arrears, of the man- 
agement of coal-mines and the 
difficulties of dealing with miners, 
of the troubles from the town 
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property, and the unnatural dis- 
position which the citizens of 
Earlsport showed to rebel against 
the benevolent rule of the Earls- 
field family. Harold heard him 
patiently, but, as Lord Earlsfield 
could see, without any particular 
interest in the subject ; and if he 
made a remark or asked a ques- 
tion, it seemed to his father to 
proceed more from a desire for 
general information than from the 
particular interest which he might 
have been naturally expected to 
show for matters that would closely 
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concern himself. Lord Earlsfield 
had gone the length of suggesting 
that Harold should take Mr Douce, 
the estate steward, for a tutor, and 
learn from him the mystery of 
accounts and the details of the 
Earlsfield property; but though 
Harold had not ventured upon an 
absolute refusal, he had raised so 
many objections, and had evinced 
such distaste for the proposal, that 
his father had been content to 
drop the subject for a time. 

But it was not Lord Earlsfield’s 
habit to give up an idea that he 
had once seriously formed. He 
was now beginning to be anxious 
that his son’s future should be 
settled—that he should marry Miss 
Donne and take an interest, under 
Lord Earlsfield’s control, in the 
management of the property. Lord 
Earlsfield had all the details ar- 
ranged in hisown mind. He even 
had in his drawer the estimates of 
the work which would be required 
to transform the west wing of the 
Court into suitable suites of rooms 
There 


for the married couple. 
had been an element of reluctance 
on Mary’s part on which he had 
not calculated, and which rather 
disappointed him, but which was 
certainly not going to turn him 


from his purpose. And Harold 
had not, as he had fondly imag- 
ined, fallen in love with Mary 
Donne when they found them- 
selves thrown together, the sole 
young inmates of the house. Lord 
Earlsfield was rather surprised at 
this, for he had looked upon the 
event as a certainty occurring 
from a law of nature. But if 
natural law failed in its duty, 
Lord Earlsfield was quite pre- 
pared to do his. He troubled 
himself little about Harold’s evi- 
dent admiration of Miss Sparshott 
—the worst that could come of 
that would be an entanglement ; 
but even that Lord Earlsfield was 
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anxious to have avoided. As for 
George’s flirtations with Mary 
Donne, he troubled himself little : 
he held the member in the hollow 
of his hand, and could knead him 
into whatever form he pleased. 

It was not, however, without 
much reflection and a careful ar- 
rangement of all the arguments 
that might have to be brought to 
bear upon his son, that he ven- 
tured to approach the subject of 
marriage to Harold. The two 
were in the library, whither Lord 
Earlsfield had carried his son to 
see the plans of some new machin- 
ery which had been proposed for 
one of the Earlsfield coal-pits. For 
once Harold was interested. He 
carefully examined the plans, made 
calculations, took a pencil and 
paper and made a sketch showing 
his father how by a very simple 
alteration the machine could be 
made to work with more power 
and less expenditure of force ; and 
Lord Earlsfield with delight had 
promised at once that his idea 
should be carried out, and that 
they should go together to see the 
machinery tried. 

‘You see what a help you could 
be to me,” said Lord Earlsfield, 
laying his hands upon Harold’s 
shoulder. “I am getting an old 
man now, and the weight of busi- 
ness will soon get irksome to me ; 
but I shall have you to rely upon 
to take my place, when you have 
applied yourself a little more close- 
ly to the mastery of details.” 

“‘T am sure I would be very glad 
to do anything to help you, sir,” 
returned his son, “ but I am afraid 
I have very little head for manage- 
ment. I never could understand 
accounts, and my tastes have never 
been inclined to money-making.” 

“ Wait till you have to do with 
money-spending, my boy,” said 
Lord Earlsfield, pleasantly. ‘You 
have always as yet had whatever 
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you required, and have never had 
to consider where it came from, 
and how it was got; but when 
you become chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and have to study both 
sides of the budget, and how to 
make the revenue balance with 
the expenditure, you will have to 
take an interest in the matter, 
nolens volens.” 

Harold sighed. “ Well, at all 
events I hope it will be long be- 
fore such a burden falls upon me.” 

“Well, I hope so too,” said his 
father, also with a sigh ; “ but, as I 
said, I am getting old, and I think 
I could die cheerfully if I saw you 
happily married and settled, and 
able to fill my place.” 

Harold coloured violently and 
became very agitated. ‘Did you 
say married, sir?” he said after a 
little pause ; “do you really think 
that I might marry?” 

“Think you might marry!” re 
echoed his father ; “ why, of course 
you might marry—must marry, in 
fact. What is to become of the 
title if you don’t? George would 
ruin the Earlsfield estates in twelve 
months’ time.” 

“T have thought of marriage,” 
answered Harold with a flushed 
face, and speaking very deliberate- 
ly. “I have very often thought of 
it, and doubted whether I ever 
ought to marry.” 

“ Why, what could have put such 
an idea into your head?” cried Lord 
Earlsfield, with great appearance 
of heartiness, but with a sinking 
feeling at heart. 

“Why, sir, you know well that 
I am not—that I have not been as 
other people are.” 

“My dear, dear Harold,” said 
his father, taking him in his arms, 
“do not let such thoughts distress 
you. You must not brood over 
past temporary ailments. That is 
all gone now, and never was any- 
thing to speak of. Mere delicacy 
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of constitution—nothing more— 
nothing congenital. I have the 
best medical authority for saying 
so. You are over all that now, 
and there is not the remotest 
chance of your again suffering in 
the same way.” 

“‘T wish I could think so, sir,” re- 
plied Harold ; “but I thought my 
mother’s family P 

“Not a word of truth in it,” 
interrupted Lord Earlsfield prompt- 
ly. He felt that he had himself 
forsaken the paths of truth, and 
was resolved to make the most of 
his transgression. ‘ Not a word of 
truth in it. The Beechboroughs 
were all eccentric—prided them- 
selves on being so. But there 
never was a clearer-headed or a 
stronger-minded woman than your 
poor dear mother.” 

“T have often thought that if 
there really was anything consti- 
tutionally wrong with me,” said 
Harold, sadly, “it would be a 
great crime of me to think of 
marriage,—to run the risk of mak- 
ing a woman’s life unhappy,—to 
be the father perhaps of lunatics 
or imbeciles,” 

“My dear boy,” cried Lord 
Earlsfield, “ pray dismiss all such 
morbid nonsense from your mind. 
Do you think if there were the 
possibility of such a risk, I would 
speak to you as I am doing? Of 
course I have carefully satisfied 
myself upon the point—have con- 
sulted the best authorities—and I 
assure you that there is no earth- 
ly reason why you should not be 
married to-morrow if the lady were 
only selected.” 

“There need be no such hurry,” 
said Harold, with a brightening 
face ; “but it is very kind of you, 
father, to have spoken to me as 
you have done. You have taken 
a load off my mind, for one does 
not like not to be as other people.” 

‘Well, then,” said his father, 
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“you must look about you. Now, 
if I were a young man again, 
there is no one I would be so 
much tempted to fall in love with 
as Miss Donne. A charming girl, 
and as good as she is beautiful. 
And highly intellectual too. She 
has been shut up here ever since 
she left school, but if she were to 
go into society, she would have a 
score of offers in a week. Now, 
if you could find me a daughter- 
in-law like Mary Donne, my con- 
sent would not be difficult to 
ain.” 

“T must think over my newly 
found freedom in the abstract, be- 
fore realising it by an application 
in the concrete,” replied Harold, 
lightly. 

“Well, you will find few like 
Mary Donne wherever you look,” 
persisted his father. 

“‘T know that, sir,—she is as 
good as you have said she is,” said 
Harold, somewhat evasively. 

“ Well, then, go and see if you 
can find her, and exercise your 
fascinations on her, and leave me 
to these accounts which you de- 
spise,” concluded Lord Earlsfield 
in hearty good-humour, “and let 
me hear no more of morbid and 
absurd fancies.” And Harold 
gladly beat a retreat. 

Left to himself, Lord Earlsfield 
relapsed from the appearance of 
light-heartedness which he had 
assumed when he was talking to 
his son. “A woman’s life un- 
happy,” and “the father of luna- 
tics or imbeciles,” sounded in his 
ears with an accusing echo. What 
if these words should come true? 
Harold had said it would be acrime. 
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If so, the crime would rest on his 
shoulders ; for though he fondly 
hoped that Harold’s malady would 
give him immunity in the future, 
all the weight of the medical 
evidence, which he had carefully 
consulted, was against such a sup- 
position. He had deceived his 
son, and the guilt of any possible 
disaster lay at his door. And 
Mary Donne, was he criminally 
sacrificing her life and happiness ? 
For a moment Lord Earlsfield felt 
horror-struck at the possible dis- 
asters which crowded upon his 
imagination, and he felt disposed 
to abandon his plans to the wind. 
He kept a conscience, but it was 
a well-disciplined one, and his 
conduct had been shaped so much 
by form and rule that it was 
rarely necessary to have recourse 
to its arbitrament. For a moment 
he wavered, but then there arose 
a vision of his son, mad and un- 
cared for, immured perhaps in a 
lunatic asylum ; George, and per- 
haps his brother James, revelling 
in Earlscourt with all sorts of 
disreputable and disorderly com- 
panions ; the estates wasted; the 
name of Earlsfield dragged through 
the dirt. And then he thought 
of Mary Donne as the one good 
angel who could prevent such a 
catastrophe ; who could tend with 
devotedness her helpless husband ; 
who could maintain order and 
preserve their honour; and this 
last vision settled his resolution. 
With a pale and drawn face, as if 
of one suffering from severe pain, 
Lord Earlsfield sat down to his 
table, and began to busy himself 
with work. 

















Bryonp the Beannan is the Bog 
of the Fairy Maid, and a stone- 
put further is the knoll where 
Shudderman Soldier died in the 
snow. He was a half-wit who was 
wise enough in one thing, for he 
knew the heart of a maid. It 
happened in the poor year, when 
the glen gathered its corn in boats, 
and the potato-shaws were black 
when they burst the ground, and 
the catechist’s horse came home by 
Dhu-loch side to a widow that 
reckoned on no empty saddle. 
And this is the story. 

“ Ho, ho, swas e /” | said the nor’ 
wind, and the snow, and the black 
frost, as they galloped down Glen- 
ara like a leash of strong dogs. It 
was there was the pretty business! 
The Salachary hills lost their sink 
and swell in the great drifts that 
swirled on them in the night ; the 
dumb white swathes made a cold 
harvest on the flats of Kilmune ; 
the frost gripped tight at the 
throats of the burns, and turned 
the Salmon - leap to a stack of 
silver lances. A cold world it 
was, sure enough, at the mouth of 
day. The bloodshot sun looked 
over Ben Ime for a moment, and 
that was the last of him. The 
sheep lay in the shoulder of the 
hill with the drift many a crook’s- 
length above them, and the cock- 
of-the-mountain and the white 
grouse, driven on the blast, met 
death with a blind shock against 
the edge of the larch wood. 

Up from Lochow, where Kames 
looks over to Cruachan, and Cru- 
achan cocks his grey cap against 
Lorn, a foolish lad came that 
day for a tryst that was made 
by a wanton maid unthinking. 


! Up with it !—a ery of encouragement. - 
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Half-way over the hill he slipped 
on the edge of a drift, and a sore 
wound in the side he got against 
a splinter of the blue stone of the 
Quey’s Rock; but he pushed on, 
with the blood oozing through his 
cut vest. Yet, in spite of himself, he 
slept beyond the Bog of the Fairy 
Maid. Mo-thruaigh, mo-thruaigh /? 
The Fairy Maid came and cov- 
ered him up close and warm with 
a white blanket that needs no 
posting, and sung the soft tune 
a man hears but once, and kissed 
him on the beard as he slept in 
the drift—and his name had been 
Ellar Ban. 

Round by the king’s good high- 
road came Solomon the carrier 
with his cart, and many a time he 
thought of turning between Carnis 
and Kilmune. But he was of the 
stuff of Clan Coll, and his mare 
was Proud Maisie. He had a boll 
of meal from Portinisherrich, from 
the son of a widow woman who 
was hungry in Inneraora and wait- 
ing for that same. 

“ No Ellar here yet!” he said at 
Kilmune when he asked, and they 
told him. “Then there’s astory to 
tell, for if he’s not here, he’s not at 
Kames, and his grave’s on the grey 
mountain.” 

Later came Luath, the collie of 
Ellar, slinking through the snow 
wet and weary, and without wind 
enough for barking. ‘Twas as 
good as the man’s ghost. 

The shepherds came in from the 
fanks, and over from the curling 
at Curlunnan, to go on a search. 

Long Duncan of Drimfern, the 
slim swarthy champion, was there 
before them. He was a pretty 
man—the like never tied a shoe in 


2 Alas, alas! 
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Glenara—and he was the real one 
who had Mairi’s eye, which the dead 
fellow thought had the laugh only 
for him. But Lord! a young man 
with a ten-hundred-sheep hil], and 
acres of arable land, and a good 
name with the shinty and the clach- 
neart,) has other things to think 
of than the whims of women, and 
Donacha never noticed. 

“We'll go up and see about it 
—about him at once, Mairi,” he 
said, sick-sorry for the girl. All 
the rest stood round pitying, be- 
cause her kists were said to be 
full of her own spinning for the 
day that was not to be. 

Mairi took him to the other side 
of the peat-stack, and spoke with 
a red face. 

“Ts it any use your going till 
the snow’s off the hill, Drimfern ?” 
she said, biting at the corner of 
her brattie, and not looking the 
man in the face. 

“Dia gleidh sinn/? it’s who 
knows when the white’ll be off the 
snouts of these hills, and we can’t 
wait till I thought it would 
ease your mind.” And Donacha 
looked at the maid stupid enough. 
For a woman with her heart on 
the hill, cold, she was mighty queer 
on it. 

“Yes, yes; but it’s dangerous 
for you to go up, and the showers 
so heavy yet. It’s not twenty 
finger-lengths you can see in front 
of you, and you might go into the 
bog.” 

“Ts’t the bog I would be think- 
ing of, Mairi Macarthur? It’s 
little fear there is of that, for here 
is the man that has been on Sala- 
chary when the mist was like 
smoke, as well as when the spittle 
froze in my mouth. Oh, I’m not 
the one to talk ; but where’s the 
other like me?” 


Mairi choked. “ But, Dona— 
but, Drimfern, it’s dead Ellar must 
be ; and—and—you have a widow 
mother to support.” 

Donacha looked blank at the 
maid. By the dirk of Diarmid, 
she had the sweet face, yon curve 
of the lip, and the soft turn of the 
neck of all Arthur’s children, ripe 
of the cheek, with tossed hair like 
a gruagach* of the lake, and the 
quirk of the eye that never left a 
plain man at ease if he was under 
the threescore. There were knives 
out in the glen for many a worse 
one. 

It was the lea of the peat-stack 
they stood in, and the falling flakes 
left for a while without a shroud a 
drop of crimson at the maid’s feet. 
She was gripping fierce at her left 
wrist under the cover of her apron, 
till the nails cut the flesh. There 
was the stress of a dumb bard’s 
sorrow in her face : her heart was in 
her eyes, if there had been a woman 
to see it; but Drimfern missed it, 
for he had no mind of the dance at 
the last Old New Year, or the ploy 
at the sheep-dipping, or the nuts 
they cracked on the hot peats at 
Hallowe’en. 

The girl saw he was bound to 
go. He was as restless as if the 
snow was a swarm of sheangans.* 
She had not two drops of blood in 
her lips, but she tried to laugh as 
she took something out from a 
pocket and half held it out to him. 
He did not understand at first, for 
if he was smart on the caman °® ball, 
twas slow in the ways of women 
he was. 

“Tt’s daft Iam. I don’t know 
what it is, Donacha, but I hada 
dream that wasn’t canny last night, 
and I’m afraid, I’m afraid,” said 
the poor girl. “I was going to 
give you zs 











' The putting-stone. 
4 Ants. 


2 God keep us! 


3 A mermaid. 
® Shinty. 
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Drimfern could not get the 
meaning of the laugh, strained as 
it was. He thought the maid’s 
reason was wandering. 

She had whatever it was—a 
square piece of cloth of a woman’s 
sewing—into the man’s hand be- 
fore he knew what she would be 
after ; and when his fingers closed 
on it, she would have given a 
king’s gold to get it back. But 
the Tullich lads, and the Paymas- 
ter’s shepherd from Lecknamban, 
with Dol Splendid and Francie 
Ro, in their plaids and with their 
crooks, came round the gable-end. 
Luath, who knew Glenara as 
well as he knew Creag Oranda, 
was with them, and away they 
went for the hill. All that Don- 
acha the blind one said, as he put 
the sewing in his pocket to look at 
again, was, “ Blessing with thee!” 
for all the world like a man for the 
fair. 

Still the nor’ wind, and the 
snow, and the dark frost said 
“ suas e/” running down the glen 
like the strong dogs on the peching 
deer ; and the men were not a hun- 
dred yards away from the potato- 
pit when they were ghosts that 
went out altogether, without a 
sound, like Drimendorran’s Grey 
Dame in the Red Forester’s boch- 
dan story.' 

A white face on a plump neck 
stood the sting of the storm dourly, 
though the good wife said it would 
kill her out there, and the father 
cried, “Shame” on her sorrow, 
and her a maiden. ‘“ Where's the 
decency of you?” says he, fierce- 
like ; “if it was a widow you were 
this day, you couldn’t show your 
heart more.” And into the house 
he went and supped two cogies of 
brose, and swore at the sgalag? for 
noticing that his cheeks were wet. 

When the searchers would be 


high on the hill, Shudderman came 
on the maid. He was a wizened 
daft old one, always in a tinker 
Fencible’s tartan trews and scarlet 
doublet. He would pucker his 
bare brown face like a foreign 
Italian, and whistle continually, 
The whistle was on his face when 
he came on the girl standing be- 
hind the byre, looking up with 
a corpse’s whiteness where the 
Beannan should be. 

“Te-he! Lord! but we’re cun- 
ning,” said the Soldier. “It’s a 
pity about Ellar, is it not, white 
darling?” said he. 

Mairi saw nothing, but swallowed 
asob. Was this thing to know her 
secret, when the wise old women 
of the valley never guessed it? 
There was something that troubled 
her in his look. 

The wee creature put his shoulder 
against the peats, and shoved each 
hand up the other sleeve of his 
doublet, while he whistled soft and 
cunningly looked at the maid. 
The cords of her neck were work- 
ing, and her breast heaved sore, 
but she kept her teeth tight to- 
gether. 

“ Ay, ay, it’s an awful thing, 
and him so fond too,” he went on; 
and he snickered till his face was 
nothing but a handful of wrinkles 
and peat-smoke. It was a bigger 
ploy for the fool than a good 
dinner. 

** What — who — who are you 
talking about, you poor ama- 
dain ?”* cried Mairi, desperately. 

“Och, it’s yourself that'll know. 
They’re saying over at Tullich and 
up bye at Miss Jean’s, Accurach, 
that it’s a bonny pair you would 
make, you and Ellar. Yonnat 
Yalla says he was the first Lochow 
man ever she saw that would go a 
mile out of his way for a lass, and 
I saw him once come the round- 








1 A ghost story. 


2 A herd boy. 3 Fool. 
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about road by Cladich, because it 
was too easy to meet you coming 
the short cut over the hill. Oh! 
there’s no doubt he was fond, fond, 
and ” 

“Amadain/” cried the maid, with 
no canny light in her eyes. 

“ Hoots! You’re not angry with 
me, darling. I ken, I ken. Of 
course Drimfern’s the swanky lad 
too, but it’s not very safe this night 
on yon same hill. There’s the Bog 
of the Fairy Maid that never was 
frozen yet, and there’s the Quey’s 
Rock, and—te-he! I wouldn’t 
give much for some of them not 
coming back any more than poor 
Ellar. It’s namely that Drimfern 
got the bad eye from the Glenorchy 
Woman come Martinmas next, be- 
cause of his taking up with her 
cousin-german’s girl, Morag Cal- 
lum.” 

“Yon spagach' doll, indeed !” 

“God, I do not know about 
that! but they’re telling me he 
had her up at all the reels at 
Baldy Geepie’s wedding, what- 
ever, and it’s a Maclean tartan 
frock she got for the Sacrament ; 
I saw it with my own eyes.” 

* Lies, lies, lies,” whispered the 
girl to herself, her lips dry, her 
hands and feet restless to do some 
crazy thing to kill the pain in her 
heart. 

She was a little helpless bird in 
the hands of the silly one. 

He was bursting himself inside 
with laughing, that couldn’t be 
seen for the snow and the cracks 
on his face. 

“ But it’s not marriages nor 
tartan you'll be thinking on, 
Mairi, with your own lad up 
there stiff. Let Morag have 
Drimfern Fe 

“You and your Morag! Shud- 
derman, if it was not the crazy 

one you were, you would see that 
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a man like Donacha Drimfern 
would have no dealings with the 
breed of Macallum, tinker children 
of the sixty fools.” 

“Fools here or fools there, look 
at them in the castle at Duntroon! 
And Drimfern is——” 

“ Drimfern again! Who's think- 
ing of Drimfern, the mother’s big 
pet, the soft, soft creature, the 
poor thing that’s daft about the 
shinty and the games — and — 
and——-_ Go in bye, haverer, and 
—— Oh, my heart, my heart!” 

“Cripple Callum,” whistled the 
daft wee one; and faith it was the 
great sport he was having! The 
snap went out of the lass’s eyes ; 
she stamped furiously in the snow, 
as if she would warm her feet. 
She could have gone into the 
house, but the Shudderman would 
follow, and the devil was in him, 
and she might just as well tell 
her story at the cross-roads as 
risk. So she stayed. 

“ Come in this minute, oh foolish 
one!” her mother came to the door 
and craved, but no. 

The wee bodach * took a wee pipe 
from his big poke and started at 
the smoking. When his match 
went out the dark was almost 
flat on the glen, and a night-hag 
complained with a wean’s cry in 
the planting beyond the burn. 
At each draw of the pipe the 
wicked eyes of the Soldier gleamed 
like a ferret’s, and like any ferret’s 
they were watching. He put ina 
word between-while that stabbed 

the poor thing’s heart, about the 
shame of love in maids uncourted, 
and the cruelty of maids that cast 
love-looks for mere mischief. There 
were some old havers about himself 
here and there among the words: 
of a woman who changed her mind 
and went to another man’s bed and 
board ; of sport up the glen and 





1 With awkward, unshapely feet. 





2 An old man. 
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burials beyond; and Ellar Ban’s 
widow mother, and the carry-on 
of Drimfern and the Glenorchy 
Woman’s cousin - german’s girl. 
And it was all ravelled, like the 
old story Loch Finne comes up 
on the shore to tell when the 
moon’s on Shian Sluidh. 

The girl was sobbing sore. 
“Man!” she said at last, “give 
me the peace of a night till we 
know what is.” The amadan 
laughed at her, and went shauch- 
ling down to the cotter’s, and 
Mairi went in out of the darkness. 

The hours passed and passed, 
and the same leash of strong dogs 
were scouring like fury down 
Glenara, and the moon looked a 
little through a hole, and was 
sickly at the sight, and went bye 
ina hurry. A collie’s bark in the 
night came to the house where 
the people waited round the peats, 
and “Oh my heart!” said poor 
Mairi. 

The father took the tin lantern 
with the holes in it, and they all 
went out to the house-end. The 
lantern light stuck long needles 
in the night as it swung on the 
goodman’s finger, and the byre 
and the shed and the peat-stack 
danced into the world and out of 
it, and the clouds were only an 
arm’s-length overhead. 

The men were coming down the 
brae in the smother of snow, 
carrying something in a plaid. 
The dog was done with its bark- 
ing, and there was no more sound 
from the coming ones than if they 
were ghosts. Like enough to 
ghosts they looked. No one said 
a word till the goodman spoke. 

“You have him there,” he said. 

“ Ay, beannachd leis /} all that 
there is of him,” said the Paymas- 
ter’s man; and they took it but 
an’ ben, where Mairi’s mother had 


1 Peace be with him ! 
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the white dambrod cloth she had 
meant for herself, when her own 
time came, on the table. 

“Tt’s poor Ellar, indeed,” said 
the goodman, noticing the fair 
beard. 

‘““Where’s Donacha? where's 
Drimfern?” cried Mairi, who had 
pulled herself together and come 
in from the byre-end, where she 
had waited to see if there was 
none of the watchers behind. 

The Paymaster’s man was lean- 
ing against the press-door with a 
face like the clay; Dol Splendid 
was putting a story in the sgalag’s 
ear; the Tullich men were very 
busy on it taking the snow off 
their boots. Outside the wind 
had the sorry song of the hoolet. 

“ Me-the-day ! it’s the story of 
this there is to tell,” at last said 
Francie Ro, with a shake of the 
head. ‘“ Poor Drimfern ¥ 

‘‘ Drimfern—ay, where’s Drim- 
fern in all the world?” said the 
goodman, with a start. He was 
standing before his girl to keep 
her from seeing the thing on the 
table till the wife had the boots 
covered. It was the gathered face 
of a cailleach? of threescore Mairi 
had. 

“Tt’s God knows! We were 
taking Ellar there down, spell 
about resting. It was a cruel 
business, for the drifts. There’s 
blood on his side where he fell 
somewhere, and Drimfern had to 
put a clout on it to keep the 
blood off his plaid. That’s Drim- 
fern’s plaid. When Donacha’s 
second spell was over up at the 
bog, we couldn’t get a bit of him. 
He’s as lost as the deer the Duke 
shot, and we looked and whistled 
for hours.” 

The maid gave a wee turn to 
the door, shivered, and fell like 
a clod at her mother’s feet. 





2 Old woman, 
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“ Look at yon,now! Am not I 
the poor father altogether?” said 
the old man with a soft lip to his 
friends. ‘“ Who would think, and 
her so healthy, and not married 
to Ellar, that she would be so 
much put about? You'll excuse 
it in her, lads, I know, for she’s 
not twenty till the dipping-time, 
and the mother maybe spoiled 
her.” 

“Och, well,” said the Splendid 
one, twisting his bonnet uneasy in 
his hands, “I’ve seen them daft 
enough over a living lad, and it’s 
no great wonder when this one’s 
dead.” 

They took the maid beyond to 
the big room bye the kitchen, and 
a good mother’s redding put her to 
rights. A search in the morning 
for Drimfern was set by the men. 
They had a glass before going 
home, and when they were gone 
the bochdans came in the deep hol- 
low of the night, and rattled the 
windows and shook the door-sneck ; 
but what cared yon long white 
thing on the goodwife’s dambrod 
tablecloth ? 


At the mouth of day there was 
one woman with a gnawing breast 
looking about the glen-foot among 
the snow for the Shudderman Sol- 
dier. She found him snedding the 
shaft of a shinny stick at the Stron- 
magachan Gate, and whistling as 
if it was six weeks south of Whit- 
sunday, and the woods piping in 
the heat. 

“T ken all about it, my white 
little lamb,” he said, extraordinary 
soft. “All about them finding 
Ellar, and losing a better man, 
maybe, but anyway one that some 
will miss more.” 

“God’s heavy, heavy on a 
woman !” said the poor child. “I 
gave Donacha a sampler with some- 
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thing sewn on it yesterday, and 
the men, when they go up the hill 
to look for him to-day, will get it 
on him—and—it would 3 

“Ay, ay, ay! I ken, my 
caileag.1 We'll put that right, or 
I’m no soldier.” And the little 
man cocked his bonnet on his head 
like a piper. Then he was sorry 
for the pride of it, and he pulled 
it down on his face, and whistled 
to stop his nose from jagging. 

“My heart! my bruised heart! 
they’re saying sorry things of Ellar, 
and Donacha dead. The cotter’s 
wife was talking this morning, and 
it’ll send me daft !” 

“ Blind, blind,” quo’ the Soldier ; 
“but you'll not be shamed, if the 
amadan can help it.” 

“ But what can you do, my poor 
Shudderman? And yet—and yet 
—there’s no one between Carnis 
and Croitvillé I can speak to of 
it.” 

“Go home, white love, and I’ll 
make it right,” said the daft one, 
and faith he looked like mean- 
ing it. 

“Who knows?” thought the 
helpless girl. Shudderman was 
chief enough with the Glenorchy 
Woman, and the Glenorchy Woman 
sometimes gave her spells to her 
friends. So the girl went home 
half comforted. 

A cogie of brose and a bit braxy 
in his belly, and a farl of cake 
in his poke, and out stepped the 
Shudderman with never a word 
to any one about the end of his 
journey. Dol Splendid had told 
him the story of the night before, 
and whereabout Drimfern was 
lost, close beyond the Beannan. 
He would find the body and the 
sampler, he promised himself as he 
plunged up the brae at Blarvhor. 
The dogs were nearly as furious as 
the night before, and the day’s eye 
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was blear. Hours passed, and the 
flats of Kilmune were far below. 

There was nothing in all the 
world but whiteness, and a silly 
old bodach with a red coat trailing 
across it. Shudderman Soldier 
sank his head between his shoul- 
ders as he pushed himself up with 
his hazel crook, his tartan trews in 
rags about his ankles, his doublet 
letting in the teeth of the wind 
here and there, and at the best 
grudging sore its too tight shelter 
for his shrunk body. He had not 
the wind to whistle, but he gasped 
bits of “ Faill-il-o ” and the Psalms, 
and between he swore terribly at 
the white hares that jerked across 
in front of him with the ill-luck of 
a lifetime on their backs. 

If it was the earth that was 
white, the sky was not far behind 
it; if they were paper, it would 
take schooling to write on them 
straight, for there wasn’t a line 
between them. The long sweep 
of Balantyre itself was lost, and 
the Beannan stone was buried. 
The creature’s brogues were clods 
of snow, ugly, big, without a 
shape; his feet were lumps of 
ice; his knees shook under his 
frail skinful of bones ; but, by the 
black stones, ’twas the man’s heart 
he had! 

When the snow made a paste on 
his win’ard cheek, he had it off 
with a jerk of the head, and one 
of the jerks put off his bonnet. 
Its frozen ribbons had been whip- 
ping his eyes, and he left it where 
it fell, with never a glance over 
his shoulder. His hair clogged 
with flakes that kept the frost 
even after they fell. It was a 
peching effort for the foot of the 
Beannan brae. 

‘Poor lamb, poor Mairi, calf of 
my heart, mo leannan/”! gasped 
the Soldier to himself. He was stag- 


gering half blind through the smou- 
rach of snow, now and then with 
a leg failing below him, and plung- 
ing him right or left. Once his 
knees shut like a gardener’s gul- 
ly, and he made a crazy huddle in 
the drift. His tired wrists could 
hardly bring him up, and the 
corpse of the world swung in his 
eyes when he was on his feet again 
and trying to steady himself. 

There’s a green knoll beside the 
Bog of the Fairy Maid, where the 
wee folks dance reels when the 
moon’s on it, and there the old 
fellow struggled to. He thought 
if he was up there he would see 
some sign of what he wanted. Up 
he pushed, with the hazel cromag 
bending behind him, and his 
brogues slipping on the round 
snow-soles. Up he went, with the 
pluck of a whole man, let alone a 
poor silly object; up he went till 
he got his foot on the top, and then 
his heart failed, for he saw nothing 
of what he sought. 

“Tl look again when I’m out 
of this foolish sleep,—I’ll see better 
when I waken,” said the poor 
amadan; and behold the dogs 
were on him! and he was a man 
who was. 


For all that—the sgeul? tells— 
Drimfern was no ghost. When he 
was lost he found Kames where 
the Callum girl was that came to 
his fire-end later and suckled his 
clan. And Ellar’s mother, dressing 
her son’s corpse in the house at 
Kilmune, found on his wound a 
sampler that went with him to his 
long home in green Inishael. Its 
letters, sewn in the folly of a 
woman, told her story :— 

“ Let him kiss me with the kisses 
of his mouth ; for thy love is better 
than wine.”—Song of Solomon i. 2. 

Neitz Munro. 





1 My love. 


* Tale or tradition. 
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I INHABITED an ancient north- 
ern fortress, but during an annual 
southern peregrination, which gen- 
erally took place about Derby time, 
fell in love with a magnificent Kent- 
ish beauty. She had large, soft, 
brown eyes, though they could flash 
at times, and hair of the same colour 
but tipped with gold ; and standing 
nearly five feet seven, her beauty, 
stately deportment, and contour 
of figure were enough to turn the 
brain of any man. In six months 
we were married, and after the 
usual visitation of those places 
across the Channel most favoured 
by honeymoon couples, the jour- 
ney concluded with a peep at 
the Canterbury week on the way 
home ; and so at length my lovely 
bride was abstracted from the land 
of hops and safely immured in the 
aforesaid northern stronghold. 

It was not long before I perceived 
that our interpretations of the 
word “sport” were widely different. 
The wife’s idea of pleasurable ex- 
citement in this world consisted of a 
constant succession of balls, private 
theatricals, the dissipations of the 
Canterbury week, tennis-parties, 
and so on; whereas my hopes and 
even dreams of enjoyment were 
centred in hunting and killing 
something scientifically with the 
utmost labour and forethought— 
in other words, in pitting my 
brains and bodily powers against 
the wiles and instincts of animal 
creation, whether represented by 
fish, foxes, fur, feathers, or rats: 
for I would rather hunt the latter 
any day than face a tea-fight or a 
tennis-party. 

Now our residence stood on the 
banks of a roaring rocky salmon- 
river, very difficult to fish, and 
also very uncertain; for which 
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reasons it is as sporting a river as 
an angler could desire, and is in- 
deed a river of surprises, for sooner 
or later a good persevering fisher- 
man is sure of his reward therein. 
Among the neighbours, both male 
and female, the first and foremost 
conversation invariably consisted 
of the latest fishing news, whether 
they met in the train, at balls, 
dinner-parties, or any social func- 
tion, and even as soon as they 
reassembled outside the village 
church after service. Ladies especi- 
ally would talk of nothing else at 
afternoon tea, till they had argued 
and settled among themselves whose 
husband or brother had killed the 
most salmon since their last meet- 
ing. Vainly did I try to imbue 
my pretty wife with an adequate 
sense of the solemn importance of 
salmon-fishing, but it was a thank- 
less task. “Oh, those fish! 
always fish, fish, fish, nothing but 
fish ! do, for goodness’ sake, try to 
talk about something sensible,” 
she would say, and perhaps not in 
the sweetest tone; so I gave up 
the attempt at last and suppressed 
the river report in the evening 
after fishing. Naturally I was 
careful not to acknowledge that 
at a pinch I could play lawn- 
tennis, for in such a case I might 
have been often kept from the 
river when it was in prime order, 
—a matter which was beyond the 
fair lady’s comprehension ; for to 
her the river was always the river 
whether in flood or not, her persua- 
sion being that fishing should be 
carried on within fixed hours and 
under any conditions, and salmon 
pulled out” by the barrack-clock, 
so to speak. 

On one occasion I got out of an 
awkward scrape by the following 
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device. Just before leaving the 
river a 13-pounder took a small 
trout-fly, and after an obstinate 
fight I arrived an hour and a half 
late for dinner—but, fortunately, 
with the fish; for what would have 
been my reception without it I 
dread to think of. Instead of 
dodging round to the back prem- 
ises, taking the waders off, and re- 
treating with all speed to my dress- 
ing-room, as was my usual custom 
when a wee bit late, I marched 
boldly up to the front door with 
the fish, where her ladyship was 
awaiting me on the threshold with 
flaming eyes, and the corners of 
her otherwise pretty mouth drawn 
down—ominous signs, which I 
knew only too well. “Look here, 
darling!” I exclaimed, with a jubi- 
lant countenance and a quaking 
heart; “I have been trying for 
long to catch a good fish for your 
mother, and here at last is the very 
thing, such a beauty, and there is 
plenty of time to send it by the 
evening train.” Her countenance 
immediately cleared, and peace and 
a nice little ¢éte-a-téte dinner fol- 
lowed ; so I won that time: but it 
was a close shave, and mutely in a 
bumper of *51 port I (mirabile 
dictu /) pledged my mother-in-law. 

The following conversation is 
an example of my wife’s hopeless 
ignorance of salmon-fishing. One 
afternoon whilst I was out several 
neighbouring ladies chanced to call, 
and as usual over their tea opened 
fire with the usual query as to my 
sport on the river. 

“Oh yes,” said her ladyship, in 
an abstracted manner, “my hus- 
band caught a salmon yesterday.” 

“What size was it?” inquired 
one of the fair visitors. 

“ Eleven feet long,” was the 
reply. 

There was, of course, much tit- 
tering at this. 

“Then it must have been eleven 
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inches long,” was the amended 
answer. 

Increased merriment ensued, 

“ Well,” said my wife, desperate- 
ly, “I know it was eleven some- 
thing ; perhaps it was eleven 
pounds.” 

Needless to say the story lost 
nothing by repetition, and for long 
was a standing joke in the county. 
Many and smart were the sly allu- 
sions made to this salmon of won- 
derful proportions, and though I 
could afford to laugh at any chaff 
aimed at myself, jokes at my wife's 
expense hurt me considerably in 
more ways than one, for she con- 
sequently held salmon-fishing and 
salmon-anglers (amongst them my- 
self) in greater contempt than 
ever; a state of affairs which was 
not conducive to domestic felicity, 
and actually produced some es- 
trangement between us,—any men- 
tion of fishing being sufficient to 
illuminate the brown eyes which 
I loved so well with a dangerous 
fire. 

Once more was a scheme planned 
whereby I hoped to conquer her 
unreasonable aversion to fishing 
by endeavouring to excite her sym- 
pathies in witnessing a good strug- 
gle between man and salmon. No 
one will deny that women are more 
emotional than men, and that any 
manly performance will go more to 
their hearts (at least those that are 
worth anything at all) than all the 
drawing-room blandishments put 
together. 

During the first week in Sep- 
tember there was a magnificent 
run of fish, and feeling as certain 
of sport as an angler ever can be, 
both water and weather being pro- 
pitious, I coaxed my wife to accom- 
pany me with her book to an easily 
accessible stream where operations 
would be commenced. She had not 
turned over many leaves of the 
latest arrival from Mudie’s before 
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a triumphant yell called her atten- 
tion to the fact that I was fast in 
a thumping 20-pounder, and a wild 
fish he was. The reel screamed 
and the line whistled against the 
strong current as the furious sal- 
mon dashed up-stream, and then, 
with two successive springs clean 
out of the water, shook himself 
free, and was gone for evermore ! 
A flush of excitement, followed by 
a look of intense vexation, swept 
across the wife’s countenance, like 
varying clouds athwart the sun, as 
I reeled up, and wading ashore, 
endeavoured en route to explain 
the catastrophe. But words were 
wasted. ‘Why did you not pull 
it out at once?” she indignantly 
cried, her unalterable conviction 
being that salmon should be pitch- 
ed out on the bank like Thames 
gudgeon ; so after inquiring “if I 
was going to stay there, and throw 
the rod in again,” she gathered up 
her skirts and book and relieved 
me of her majestic presence. Thor- 
oughly disheartened at the failure 
of my little plot, I fished on almost 
mechanically, and though a 15-, a 
12-pounder, and a grilse were re- 
alised by dinner-tinit, they in no 
degree counterbalanced the loss in 
the morning, and the evening meal 
was sombre in the extreme; for 
while enjoying our salmon on the 
table, the manner of their capture 
was too sore a subject to be touched 
upon. In this unsatisfactory con- 
dition did our relations remain till 
the close of the season ; but spring 
gives fresh life and hope to all 
creation, and it was on the 23d 
of February that I was destined to 
achieve a decisive victory over both 
wife and salmon. 

The winter had been excep- 
tionally mild, and the river well 
flushed with rain-water from No- 
vember to February ; prospects 
for the coming season were there- 
fore good. On the afternoon of 
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the day referred to, the water 
being heavy but clear, I thought 
I might as well get my back, arms, 
and 18-foot greenheart into trim 
by landing a few kelts; and con- 
sidering the chance of hooking a 
clean fish so improbable as scarcely 
to be worth a thought, the keeper’s 
services were dispensed with, rab- 
bit-trapping still being necessary. 
Accordingly after lunch, armed 
cap-a&-pie, I sallied forth and 
pulled across the river, for it was 
from the opposite side that the 
best spring catches could be most 
advantageously fished. Soon I 
was seated on a flat ledge of rock 
with a little pool of spring-water 
adjacent wherein to soak the gut, 
and there with much deliberation 
and thought put the tackle to- 
gether, smoking a pipe the while. 
What a lovely spring day it was! 
Thrush and blackbird hailed the 
sun with merry song, and on each 
attempt their notes became fuller 
and more perfect as the increasing 
warmth penetrated the woods be- 
hind me. For some reason or 
other I was happy too—perhaps 
in sympathy with the birds and 
opening primroses around, or per- 
haps because, as Thomas Campbell 
said, “coming events cast their 
shadows before ;” but my pipe is 
finished and the ashes knocked 
out, so a light treble cast is at- 
tached to the running line and 
terminated with a few lengths 
of single -gut and a goodly-sized 
“Wilkinson.” The genial weather 
caused the fish to be in as lively a 
humour as the birds, and several 
kelts were soon landed. The last, 
a large one, gave me some trouble, 
for as I was “tailing” him the 
casting-line caught round a sharp- 
edged rock, and after the fish had 
been returned to the river I saw 
that the single gut was so much 
frayed that it would be necessary 
to replace it; but as the water 
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was at the highest fishing level 
possible, single gut was not needed, 
and the fly was therefore knotted 
to the treble cast. As after 
events will show, it is fortunate 
that this alteration in the tackle 
was made, for on such apparently 
trifling matters ‘does a man’s des- 
tiny often depend. 

Then I made my way to a stream 
several hundred yards lower down, 
and below the pool which was 
crossed by the boat. The line of 
march lay through a low-lying, cres- 
cent-shaped haugh, covered with 
rough grass and low bushes, and 
here and there intersected by rivu- 
lets. On the convex side it was 
bordered by hills on which oak 
and elm predominated ; while on the 
concave, alders overhung a still 
pool in which trout were here and 
there poking their noses up in an 
inquiring and uncertain manner as 
if unwilling to believe the evidence 
of their eyes that flies were actually 
dropping from the bushes. How 
often had an otter been bolted from 
beneath the débris of that bush- 
grown brae! A brace of par- 
tridges, an old cock pheasant, and 
further on a late-staying woodcock 
rose from among the scrub and 
rushes as I passed along, while the 
bunnies scuttled away in all direc- 
tions ; nor was a peep into a well- 
worked sandy fox-earth omitted, 
as, lighting another pipe, I reflect- 
ed how justly had that wood-and- 
water-encircled field been named 
Paradise. 

At the uttermost horn of this 
crescent of Paradise was the stream 
about to be fished, and broad, 
especially at its head, it required 
all that a strong man and rod 
could do to cover its surface and 
hang the fly after the cast was 
completed. It was now four 


o’clock when, in the narrowest and 
strongest running part of the 
stream, I hooked a fish. Thinking 





only of kelts, he was played in 
a mechanical half-listless manner 
for about ten minutes, and then, 
assuming that it was high time the 
fish was landed, a heavier pressure 
was applied, with the result that I 
quickly became aware that instead 


of getting weaker the fish was © 


becoming stronger every moment, 
Fortunately just then the keeper 
was passing up the opposite bank 
with a back-load of rabbit-traps, 
and seated himself on a rock to 
watch the conclusion of the 
struggle. Suddenly, without a 
moment’s warning, the hitherto 
quiet fish fairly charged me, pitch- 
ing his head and shoulders out of 
the water, so that I had to run up 
the bank, reeling in desperately at 
the same time in order to keep the 
line taut. There was no mistaking 
that shoulder and head. ‘ Tom,” 
I roared across the river, “he’s a 
clean fish and a 27-pounder !” as, 
with a violent rush and a nasty 
whack with his tail against the 
line, the powerful beast dashed 
into mid-stream again. 

The edge of the pool at the foot 
of the stream on my side of the 
river was vefy deep and overhung 
with trees, it being impossible to 
pass along the bank, either wading 
or ashore, with a rod; and as the 
fish after each rush dropped far- 
ther and farther down the strong 
water in the centre of the river 
into the depths of the pool below, 
I could not get below him. Tom, 
comprehending the state of affairs, 
at once made off with all speed, 
and crossing the river by a ferry- 
boat some distance off, arrived 
breathless at my side in half an 
hour. The fish was then sawing 
about at a distance of some eighty 
yards down the pool, and we held 
a consultation, the result of which 
was that I turned the point of the 
rod over under the trees on the 
bank below me, and endeavoured 
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to wind up the fish in the eddy. 
Thrice was this operation repeated, 
but on each occasion the fish, after 
coming up quietly some thirty or 
forty yards, turned his nose into 
the strong current and tumbled 
away down-stream once more. 
Just after the failure of the last 
attempt, fancying I heard a voice, 
I looked up and beheld my wife 
on the opposite bank. 

In one hand she held up a 
watch, the while beckoning to me 
frantically with the other, and I 
could distinctly hear the words 
“Pull it out!” several times re- 
peated. Tom glanced at me with 
a curious expression, in which 
humour was prominently visible. 
After a moment’s reflection said I 
to him, “Go and bring Mrs 
over in the boat ;” and presently, 
being too much occupied with the 
fish to look round, I heard my 
wife, as she scrambled over the 
rocks, ejaculating, “Pull it out! 
pull it out at once, and come home 
to dinner; anybody can pull out 
a stupid fish!” and so on, In 
another minute she stood beside 
me. ‘Look here, dear,” I said 
very quietly, “if you can ‘pull it 
out,’ I shall not only be very 
proud, but delighted to go home 
to dinner immediately ; take the 
rod.” With these words, and 
mindful that the running gear was 
all clear, the heaviest greenheart 
I ever used—I may almost say 
that any man can use—with the 
full pressure of a large salmon in 
a strong current on it, was placed 
in her hands. Just then the 
powerful fish made a sudden rush 
across the river. 

“Oh! oh!” she cried, as he 
gave two violent tugs, “I never 
knew what it was; take it, dear, 
quick, quick, or the rod will fall 
into the water !” 

Needless to say, my outstretched 
hands at once relieved her of the 
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greenheart. After a few moments 
of silence, only broken by the 
whir of the reel and a splash of 
the fish as he turned over on a 
shallow opposite, ‘How long will 
you be, dear, before you land the 
fish?” inquired a much softened 
voice. 

“Tt is impossible to say,” I 
replied ; “for I can do nothing 
with him in the growing darkness 
and without a boat, and so may 
have to hang on all night.” 

“ Darling,” continued the soft 
voice, “you will want supper, so 
I will go home and fetch some 
both for you and the men ;” for 
by this time the whole of the men- 
servants, to the number of six, had 
turned up by ones and twos, rightly 
surmising, from the prolonged ab- 
sence of the keeper and self, that 
some unusual adventure had be- 
fallen us. 

“Darling” and “dear,” indeed ! 
and in the most loving tone of her 
voice I had ever heard. I could 
scarcely believe my ears; so turn- 
ing round, our eyes met, and in 
an instant my heart was beating 
wildly — a sensation which any 
male readers of this little tale 
who have ever passionately loved 
a beautiful woman will under- 
stand and appreciate. 

“Thank you a thousand times, 
pet,” I managed to stammer out as 
she bounded away over the rocks 
(no reckless angry scrambling this 
time) with an escort following ; 
and though the fish was danger- 
ously active at the time, it was 
impossible to resist a peep over 
the shoulder at the graces of her 
retreating figure. 

Victory was mine over the wife ; 
but the salmon had still to be 
settled with, for now the happi- 
ness which the double conquest 
would bring was a certainty, but 
I still feared that should a mis- 
fortune occur with the fish, in her 
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disappointment the wife might 
again ask “ Why I hadn’t pulled 
it out?” a question which I hoped 
ere morn would be expunged from 
our marital vocabulary for ever. 
Therefore every artifice I knew or 
could think of was applied to the 
capture of the fish. 

In about an hour, as day was 
fading into night, she returned 
loaded with an ample and dainty 
supper, a liberal supply of whisky 
not being omitted. By this time 
I was seated on a large rock at 
the foot of the stream, and there 
being plenty of room for two, she 
sat down beside me with her 
basket. When the fish would 
permit it, for the reel was almost 
constantly running either one way 
or the other, small sandwiches or 
the flask were slipped into the 
hand which was at liberty, and 
the cravings of appetite having 
been appeased, she absolutely filled 
and lighted a pipe herself and then 
placed it between my teeth. That 
was the sweetest pipe [eversmoked. 
Two large bonfires, composed of 
driftwood, were soon blazing, and 
it was not till near midnight that 
my wife was persuaded to go 
home, the fish being then as active 
as ever, and moving about the pool 
fully a hundred yards off, so that 
there was no sign of his giving in, 
at any rate for some time to come. 

The moon, nearly full, was soon 
well up, and anxious and frequent 
were the inquiries of the attendant 
company as they listened to each 
turn of the reel. ‘ He’s comin’ in 
noo”—“ Na, man, he’s awa’ doon 
again,” and similar remarks fol- 
lowing the varied conditions of the 
contest as the stratagem of work- 
ing the fish up the eddy under 
the trees was attempted again and 
again without success. Presently, 
irritated to the last degree by this 
process, the salmon dashed with a 
mighty rush downwards, almost to 


the limit of the reel, and at the 
moment that the moon, appearing 
from behind a cloud, shed a spark- 
ling light on the river, made the 
water fly with his powerful tail. 
It was a magnificent sight ; but I 
could not but feel powerless, and 
sensible that at the time the fish 
was master of the situation. So 
the night wore on till, at 2 a.m, 
a second consultation was held, 
which resulted in four men being 
despatched to endeavour to drop 
the boat down the rapids from 
the pool above, so that it would 
be in readiness at my feet pending 
daybreak ; and this operation, un- 
der great difficulties, was success- 
fully carried out. 

At last we became sensible of 
that peculiar faintness in the air 
which precedes the coming day, 
and two or three herons, scarcely 
visible, for the moon was now 
down, flew up the river past us 
with hoarse cries. Taking a pull 
at the flask, I felt that the crucial 
moment had arrived. With the 
first glimmer of dawn the fish 
made straight up-stream, to me 
seemingly as strong as if only just 
hooked, and the line had to be 
wound in with the utmost rapidity 
to keep it taut. On he came 
without a check till opposite, and 
then, getting to as close quarters 
as possible, I gave him the butt 
unmercifully, and in a very few 
minutes the gallant fish was to all 
intents and purposes settled ; but 
though exhausted and showing his 
broad sides, he once more tumbled 
down the strong current, and re- 
gained the pool. 

“ Now, Tom, for the boat,” said 
I to the keeper, ‘‘and paddle 
quietly down under the trees till 
we get below him.” 

This mancuvre was soon ex- 
ecuted, and the now thoroughly 
beaten fish towed down to a gravel 
bank some two hundred yards dis- 
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tant, where he was landed, not hav- 
ing so much as a kick left in him. 

A perfectly shaped spring salmon, 
he weighed 26 lb., and his beauty 
was enhanced by the prismatic 
hues on his scales as they shone in 
the morning sun; for it was now 
eight o’clock. The most remark- 
able feature about the fish was the 
size of his tail, which, measuring 
10} inches from point to point, 
must have given him much of the 
extraordinary power he had dis- 
played. A neighbour afterwards 
said, perhaps a little jealously, 
that he would rather have broken 
the tackle and gone home than 
fought a salmon for sixteen hours. 
I do not think that, under any 
circumstances, a true sportsman 
would have given in ; and certainly, 
when the double value of the cap- 
ture is considered, no man would 
have accepted defeat as long as 
the most slender chance of victory 
remained, 

All chattering together over the 
events of the night, we marched 
triumphantly home, the salmon 
being carefully carried so that no 
speck of sand or soil should mar 
his appearance. In half an hour he 
was deposited on the dewy lawn 
beneath my wife’s windows, and 
I then gave vent to the loudest 
“ Whoo-whoop ” I was capable of. 
Such a yell was, however, quite 
unnecessary, for she instantly ap- 
peared at the door in the freshest 
and daintiest of morning costumes ; 
and as she stood gazing on the 
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shapely salmon with sparkling eyes 
and a flush of pleasure overspread- 
ing her face, a more lovely tableau 
than the two formed can scarcely 
be imagined. 

The double conquest was a fait 
accompli, but the struggle had been 
a hard one, and mutely for some 
moments did I absorb that never- 
to - be - forgotten scene, looking 
alternately from the wife to the 
fish till my eyes eventually rested 
on her; for it was evident that 
the few seconds she had held the 
mighty salmon and the greenheart 
had sufficed to sweep away all her 
prejudices against salmon - fishing 
at once and for ever, and convince 
her of the real nature and the 
difficulties of a severe fight between 
man and salmon. Admiration had 
taken the place of contempt, and 
with intense satisfaction I felt 
assured that never more need a 
cold shoulder be dreaded when I 
chanced to be late for dinner, nor 
a salmon under any circumstances 
allowed to interfere with domestic 
felicity ; for the wife would now 
understand how only a hooked fish 
could detain me, and sympathy 
would be mine whether it was 
landed or not. 

“ Darling,” I at length said, 
“send us out a tankard apiece of 
the old ale ;” and as she presently 
handed me a foaming flagon her- 
self, spontaneously a toast sprang 
to my lips, and looking into her 
eyes I drank to the Queen of 
Beauty and the King of Fish. 
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NEVER, surely, was a sincerer 
compliment paid to a nation than 
that which the two military 
Powers at the opposite sides of 
Europe unite in paying to the 
British empire in making its mere 
destruction a definite object. We 
are temptingly rich, no doubt, and 
temptingly vulnerable in all quar- 
ters of the world; and if our in- 
sular assurance in dispensing with 
an army at home in a military age, 
while yet carrying on our business 
as if all were serene, should excite 
the envy of heavily burdened na- 
tions, there would be little cause 
for surprise. Let us then accept 
for what it is worth the flattery 
which is implied in these neigh- 
bourly sentiments, but without 
omitting to take accurate note of 
the same, or to make our own ar- 
rangements in accordance with the 
facts revealed. When the Russian 
and French press incite each other, 
as they were doing but the other 
day across the breadth of Europe, 
to the “glorious” common task of 
destroying British power, not as 
an incident in their own aggran- 
disement, but as an enterprise 
worthy on its own merits of the 
enthusiasm of two great Powers, 
it behoves us to be on our guard. 
Beyond a doubt these nations 
mean what they say; and however 
extravagant their clamours may 
sound in our dull, cold ears, they 
are nevertheless a true index of 
a great volume of public opinion, 
the surface eruption of hidden 
fires, which it would be fatuous 
to ignore. 

The primary concern of Great 
Britain is its foreign markets ; 
labour and capital have a com- 


mon interest here; and we say 
so in full recognition of the im- 
portance of that internal organ- 
isation, by means of which we are 
able to produce things better and 
cheaper than our competitors. But 
just as a man cannot feed his family 
by counting his pulse or making 
continuous chemical experiments 
on his system, so may a nation fail 
through excessive introspection. 
The sane and healthy man looks 
outward, and not inward; nor is 
it any way different with the body 
politic. 

It is not easy, amid the rat- 
tle of our industrial and other 
machinery, to maintain a clear 
grasp of the fact that, while the 
Christian states are rigorously, 
and with animus, closing their 
markets against British goods, the 
hope of our commerce lies in the 
non-Christian countries which have 
not yet risen to the level of pro- 
hibitive tariffs. Where our cus- 
tomers are, there lie our interests ; 
and where our treasure is our 
hearts ought to be—whether in 
Africa or Asia or in the Behring 
Sea. The preservation and develop- 
ment of those countries with which 
we trade is as real a British interest 
as the protection of our own terri- 
tory. Hence, when the indepen- 
dence of our Eastern customers is 
threatened, no matter from what 
quarter, it is a blow dealt directly 
at our national wealth, which is 
our life! For— 


** You take my house when you do take 
the prop 

That doth sustain my house ; you take 
my life 

When you do take the means whereby 
I live.” 





1 Our exports to non-Christian countries amount to one-fifth of our whole 
export trade. e 
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Egypt, China, Siam, Japan, 
being valuable constituents, are our 
natural allies, because our interests 
and theirs are identical in all 
essential points ; and though con- 
stantly marred by the ineptitude 
of official intermediaries, friendship 
between ourselves and our Eastern 
clientele should be as natural as 
those personal and social attach- 
ments which grow out of the busi- 
ness intercourse between ordinary 
traders. It is as much our business 
to preserve the independence of 
these peoples, as it is the business 
of any Government to preserve the 
fisheries on its coasts. Not, cer- 
tainly, in the interest of the seals, 
but of those who live by the seals, 
do we see great nations disputing 
about the right of catching them. 
A Government of England that 
would stand aloof while any of 
the Eastern trading nations was 
put in subjection to a commerce- 
crushing Power, would prove itself 
incapable of representing the inter- 
ests of a manufacturing country. 
It is because we know the com- 
mercial policy of both France and 
Russia to be fatal to the freedom 
of trade, that we would rather not 
see either of them obtain dominion 
over any country where commerce 
already flourishes, for they would 
kill it. 

We may have difficulty in 
reasoning out problems so com- 
plicated as those affecting our im- 
perial commerce; but so far at 
least as the schemes of our French 
antagonists are concerned we are 
spared this intellectual labour, for 
we have only to sit still and 
observe their proceedings as we 
would a play where the plot is 
clearly revealed in the action. 
Such an object-lesson supersedes 
the laboured expositions of the 
professor. 

To found an empire in Asia has 
been the dream of France for more 
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than two hundred years ; and it is 
an admirable and instructive thing 
to trace the continuity of purpose 
in a great nation through every 
storm and every vicissitude. The 
more so as we are rather too apt 
to think of France as changeable, 
in which it is obvious that we do 
her traditions an injustice. “The 
more she changes the more she 
remains the same” in the grand 
outlines of her national develop- 
ment. Her course resembles a 
melody with variations ; the motif 
is continuous amid every diversity 
of expression. The commotions of 
the surface do not affect the deep 
currents of the ocean, and there is 
a certain repose in the reflection 
that there is something more stable 
in national life than kings, em- 
perors, directories, and republics. 
Such as France was in the days 
of the great monarchy, under the 
first and second empires and under 
the first and second republics, 
such she is now, and will, under 
any conceivable change of outward 
form, remain. That was a terse 
summing-up of a deep-reaching 
truth when Von Moltke said to 
Thiers, “ We are not fighting you ; 
the man we are fighting is Louis 
Quatorze,” for nations have mem- 
ories and races histories. The 
French republicans of to-day are 
simply continuing the enterprise 
inaugurated by their autocratic 
predecessors, and it is only by 
referring each separate detail back 
to the central plan that the 
symmetry of the whole move- 
ment can be understood. It 
were well perhaps that we our- 
selves had a little more of the 
conscious and avowed continuity 
which is an element of so 
much strength to French and 
Russians ; for it is obvious to re- 
mark that however highly we may 
rate our radical strength, a passive, 
gelatinous national policy, or a 
2P 
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vacillating and flighty one, can 
never withstand the steady and 
intelligently directed aggression 
of our two great competitors for 
empire, any more than a mob of 
citizens could stand against a 
small disciplined force. We may 
presume too far on the Providence 
that shapes our ends; we may 
trust too much to the chapter of 
accidents which has helped us so 
often out of difficulties. Because 
a vigilance and foresight almost 
superhuman would hardly be 
adequate to the defence of every 
foot of our extended front, while 
our assailants may select their 
point of attack, that is no reason 
for placing blind men on our ram- 
parts and deaf men in our intelli- 
gence bureaux. 

A comparative glance at the 
doings of the three great rival 
colonising Powers will help us to 
appreciate the modes and motives 
of each, even though there is no 
common standard to which they 
can all be brought, nor any com- 
petent tribunal to hold the balance 
between them. 

Having recently discussed at 
some length the progress of Russia, 
we need only say here that she is 
not a colonising Power at all in our 
sense of the word, any more than 
the United States—spite of their 
purchase of Alaska—are a colon- 
ising Power. She may be better 
described as an expanding and 
assimilating Power, growing by the 
mere bulging of her frontiers, like 
a settlement in a jungle whose 
cleared area is ever widening at the 
cost of the bush. This growth by 
accretions to a consolidated body 
constitutes a position so strong as 
to put Russia quite out of com- 
parison with both England and 
France. 

Great Britain and France have 
this one thing in common, that 
they colonise beyond sea; but 


“ 
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the correspondence between them 
goes very little further. In the one 
case colonial responsibilities follow 
slowly on the growth of material 
interests, and where these can 
be safeguarded without conquest, 
conquest is eschewed. Such is the 
policy prescribed by the character | 
and circumstances of a commercial 
country, the maxim of whose mer- 
chants and bankers is to secure 
the largest advantages with the 
smallest liability, and in particular 
to avoid lock-up and landed or 
mining securities. A commercial 
nation, on the same principle, seeks 
trade by any means rather than by 
giving hostages to fortune in the 
shape of territorial responsibilities ; 
and if the British have figured in 
the world as an imperial race, it is 
a greatness that has been thrust 
upon them by the exigencies of 
that trade which, out of the com- 
mercial adventurer evolves the 
merchant prince. 

In the other case it is rather the 
creation of an empire which con- 
stitutes the primary and dominant 
idea ; the pomp and circumstance 
of government first, industry and 
commerce second. Let us found 
an empire, say the French, no 
matter at whose expense, and 
having erected the framework, 
seek material for the structure. 
Let us cultivate our commerce, 
say the English, and if empire be 
found necessary we will not shrink 
from throwing its protecting egis 
over the thriving industry. Such 
opposite principles not only lead 
to opposite results, but are for 
ever unintelligible to each other's 
votaries. British colonies support 
themselves, while French draw 
their aliment from the mother 
country. From a business point of 
view, to erect a palace and install 
an expensive staff is the quickest 
road to ruin; whereas the success- 
ful merchant begins in a shanty. 
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Our ingrained habit of applying 
the financial touchstone to every- 
thing, from county council to 
popular concerts, will wholly mis- 
lead us in judging of French 
foreign policy, which — notwith- 
standing the constant reference to 
trade— proceeds on a different 
theory of national life. 

The policy pursued by France 
has been further complicated by 
an element which is entirely want- 
ing to British colonisation—its in- 
timate organic union with the 
Church in all schemes of aggres- 
sion, a survival from the politico- 
ecclesiastical régime of the middle 
ages. How far the kings of 
France and their imperial and 
republican heirs have been really 
animated by religious zeal, and 
how far they have used the Church 
as a stalking-horse, while the 
Church was using them as a bully, 
it would be useless to inquire, as 
it is with the practical results only 
we are here concerned. And in 
every case we may safely take 
for granted that human motives 
are mixed. The propagation of 
the Catholic faith, the promo- 
tion of commerce, and national 
glory pure and simple, may be 
taken as the concurrent motives 
of French policy in partibus ; and 
if we throw in the spice of hostility 
to British interests which, like 
the onion in the salad, animates 
the whole, we shall probably not 
be very far from possessing the 
complete key to all that has taken 
place, and is now taking place, in 
the Far East ; and we shall be able 
to follow the rapid and steady 
advances that have been made in 
the formation of an Indo-Chinese 
empire since the idea was resumed 
- a practical form by Napoleon 

I, 

In the reign of Louis XIV. a 
flirtation was inaugurated between 
the Court of Versailles and that 
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of Ayuthia, the capital of Siam, 
the pander—if the expressive term 
may be fitly used in such a con- 
nection—being a missionary bishop 
of long residence in Siam. The 
affair had a grotesque history, and 
ended in a fiasco. The latter half 
of the seventeenth had this resem- 
blance to the close of the nine- 
teenth century, that there was a 
scramble among the European 
Powers for remote possessions, 
with the difference that then re- 
ligion played the leading part. 
The most Christian king was bent 
on establishing the Church in 
Siam, and converting the king and 
the country to the faith, while his 
worldly ministers saw a chance of 
extending French commerce, then, 
as now, an object of healthy solic- 
itude in France. The Siamese 
monarch, on his part, had no 
thought whatever of abandoning 
the faith of his fathers; but he 
was counting on a political alliance 
with France as a counterpoise to 
the influence of Holland, in those 
days the most obvious Power in 
the Far East. And so, deceiving 
and deceived, the parties went on 
negotiating for some twenty years 
before the hopeless incompatibility 
of their respective aims was finally 
acknowledged. Embassies were 
exchanged, negotiations for con- 
cessions — commercial, religious, 
and political—were carried on, in 
which the Pope and the Jesuits, 
the French East India Company 
and an odd personage named 
Phaulkon, a smart Greek adven- 
turer who had made his way to 
Siam and made himself important, 
and the two kings, were all deeply 
involved, when “a revolution at 
Ayuthia swept away king, Greek, 
and garrison,” and the curtain fell 
on the first act of the French 
drama in the Far East. 

An interval of a century separ- 
ated the first from the second act, 
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which was opened under the aus- 
pices of the tragic Louis XVLI., 
the scene this time being laid in 
the more distant kingdom of An- 
nam. It was again a missionary 
bishop, Monsignor Pigneau de 
Behaine, who was the author of 
the project, which was to persuade 
the French to reinstate the An- 
namese king, who had been de- 
posed by rebels. The usual in- 
ducements were, of course, held 
out; and it may be remarked in 
passing that the conditions of the 
compact were not conceived in a 
spirit of special friendifyess to- 
wards England. The dafg df thé 
treaty, which was signed at« Ver 


sailles in November 178¥, difords., 
all the explanation necessary of.” 


its never having been consum- 
mated. The transaction fell ap- 
parently as dead as the negotia- 
tions with Siam had done a hun- 
dred years before. Yet in the 
light of the subsequent evolution 
of French policy in Indo-China, 
who shall say that these two seeds, 


though long dormant, have proved 


infertile? The thread untimely 
cut by the guillotine was picked 
up again by Napoleon ITT. in 1858, 
and was again resumed by the new 
Republic as soon as it began to 
recover breath after the struggle 
of 1870. We may thus see a 
wider truth than perhaps the 
speaker was aware of in the dec- 
laration of Louis XIV., that “he 
was the State.” He was France, 
and Louis XVI. was France, as 
Napoleon I. and III. were, and 
as the successive Republics have 
been, and are. Under every mask 
it is always the same France; 
and whatever a Louis or a Na- 
poleon did, that will a Carnot or 
a Develle do in the like circum- 
stances—-for the simple reason 
that none of them can do more or 
less than the nation from its soul 
wills. 
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For the history of contemporary 
French adventure in Eastern Asia 
we are indebted to many able 
pens. First, and chiefly of course, 
to the French, among whom may 
be named Mons. F. Garnier, the 
heroic explorer; his colleague, 
Carné; M. Lanier, who wun- 
earthed the colonial records in 
1883 ; M. Marcel ; M. Deschamps; 
and last, but not least, M. de 
Lanessan, the present Governor of 
Indo-China, whose important work, 
‘L’ Expansion Coloniale de France,’ 
686, clearly forecast the pro- 
gtamme which has been followed 
by France up to the present hour. 
We owe to these French writers, 
tiferefore, the singular advantage 
of learning beforehand what they 
intend to do, while as yet none 
of the contingencies have arisen 
which, when the time of action 
arrives, sometimes appear to the 
careless observer to be the causes 
of events which were, in fact, 
planned long before. Prophecy 
and history go hand in hand 
in this department of contem- 
porary literature, the prophecy of 
one decade being the history of 
the next. Our intelligence re- 
specting current transactions is 
greatly assisted by having the 
whole plan of campaign carefully 
explained before a sod has been 
turned. To numerous English 
writers of recent years we also 
owe a debt, scarcely secondary to 
what we owe the French them- 
selves, for the light they have 
thrown, both by literary research 
and personal observation, on the 
progress of the drama of Asiatic 
transformation. Mr Holt S. Hal- 
lett has been indefatigable for 
many years, both as an explorer, 
in conjunction with Mr Colquhoun, 
and as an author, lecturer, and 
pamphleteer, in trying to keep up 
the interest of Englishmen in the 
history that was being made under 
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their eyes, and how the yet un- 
written chapters might be shaped 
to the advantage of our country. 
Mr Curzon, Lord Lamington, and 
Mr Archer of the Consular ser- 
vice, who have all recently trav- 
elled in Siam, have spared no 
pains to make the situation clear 
to the British public. And, finally, 
a work! of exceptional merit has 
just been published which will be 
simply invaluable to the student 
both of the past and present his- 
tory of the whole region which we 
speak of under the general name 
of the Far East, which practically 
begins at Burmah and ends at 
Japan. The conscientious and 
painstaking author, having the 
advantage of a long residence in 
China, has observed and studied 
for many years the general polit- 
ical movements in Eastern Asia, 
and more minutely the develop- 
ment of the French imperial idea 
in China, Siam, Tongking, and 
Burmah, and has been a regu- 
lar contributor to the periodical 
press. .He is, therefore, a safe 
guide to the recent history of the 
Far East. 

It was really an astute thing of 
the Emperor Napoleon III. to make 
use of the temporary and rather 
incongruous alliance with Great 
Britain, first against Russia and 
then against China, in order to pro- 
mote his own enterprises. For it 
was the force despatched to coerce 
China that was employed to cap- 
ture Saigon. ‘The Emperor willed 
to put a stop to the constantly 
recurring persecutions against 
Christians in Cochin- China, and 
to secure them the efficacious 
protection of France;” and so 
Cochin- China, a viceroyalty of 
Annam, was invaded, and three of 
the six provinces were ceded to 
France by the Treaty of Saigon of 
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1862. This treaty is particularly 
interesting at the present moment 
as a counterpart of what is now 
being transacted in Siam, and as, 
in fact, constituting the basis of 
subsequent operations in those Far 
Eastern countries. The great river 
of Cambodia in all its branches was 
opened to French merchants, and 
to war-ships—ominous for the de- 
feated Annamese; certain ports 
were to be opened to French and 
Spanish commerce ; and as regards 
the three provinces which were left 
to the king, this pregnant article 
was inserted in the treaty :— 


“The citadel of Vinh-luong shall 
be occupied for the present by French 
troops, without, however, interfering 
in any way with the Annamese 
officials. It will be surrendered to 
the King of Annam as soon as he has 
stopped the rebellion which exists at 
present by his orders in the provinces 
Gia-dinh and Dinh-tuong.” 


This provisional arrangement 
served till 1867, when these three 
provinces were simply added to 
the French possessions. 

It is further interesting, and 
indeed highly important for us to 
note, that the admiral in command 
attempted to reserve the trade 
of Saigon exclusively for French 
merchants ; and it was only after 
it became evident that there were 
no Frenchmen willing to avail 
themselves of the privilege, that 
the commerce of the country was 
permitted to be carried on by 
English, German, and Chinese 
merchants. 

The neighbouring kingdom of 
Cambodia likewise soon fell under 
the protectorate of France, to 
which the consent of Siam, as 
suzerain, was obtained by treaty 
in 1867. It is that treaty which, 
by defining the Siamese frontiers, 
has interposed a technical obstacle 





1 China and her Neighbours. By R. S. Gundry. Chapman. 
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to the French advances into Siam- 
ese territory. How this difficulty 
has been overcome is familiar to 
the readers of newspapers during 
the past three months. The same 
treaty stipulated that France 
should never incorporate Cam- 
bodia, which nevertheless was 
done by arrangement with the 
vassal king, without reference to 
Siam. The new Cambodian treaty 
had lofty purposes. It secured 
respect for “the ancient laws and 
customs of the kingdom, so far 
as they are compatible with the 
eternal principles of right and hu- 
man progress,” as these might be 
interpreted from time to time by 
the French executive. 

The early successes in Saigon 
had fed the appetite for conquest, 
roused the spirit of adventure, 
and allured the nation to schemes 
which were to realise the dream of 
centuries. The ferment worked 
so rapidly that the French Govern- 
ment could hardly keep touch with 
the movements which were going 
on all round and far outside their 
new territories, The extraordi- 
nary haste of these advances natu- 
rally involved some tripping, and 
caused more than one rather 
severe check. 

The grandest achievement of 
the French in Asia, worthy to be 
ranked with the Russian acquisi- 
tion of Manchuria, was the con- 
quest of Tongking, which carried 
them right up to the frontiers of 
China. A rare combination of 
the pure passion of discovery, of 
masterful adventure, of resource- 
ful diplomacy, and of military 
bravado, gained for France all 
that splendid territory. The his- 
tory of the conquest is like a 
romance of the middle ages, in- 
teresting beyond all the other 
foreign enterprises of France. 
Originating in the explorations of 
Francis Garnier in the valley of 
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the Meikong, the annexation of 
Tongking may be said to have 
been based entirely on the poten- 
tialities of that water-way, which 
seemed formed by nature to be the 
artery of commerce between south- 
west China and the sea. The ex- 
plorers of the Meikong, however, 
soon discovered that that great 
river was in places impassable, 
but they were richly recompensed 
by the discovery of another stream 
which was navigable from Chinese 
Yunnan to the Gulf of Tongking. 
This valuable discovery—the river, 
however, was clearly shown in the 
old Jesuit maps—led the French 
into a new field of conquest, for 
it became imperative from their 
point of view that France should 
possess the region through which 
the “Red River” flowed. The 


Songkoi became thenceforth the 
Indo - Chinese 


ruling factor in 
politics. 

Garnier’s discovery was oppor- 
tunely supplemented by a¥° re- 
markable adventure of another 
sort. A certain M. Dupuis had 
wandered into Yunnan from the 
Upper Yangtze during the time 
when the Mohammedan rebellion 
was in full career in that province. 
Dupuis entered into contracts with 
the imperial Chinese authorities 
of the revolted province to supply 
them with arms, in pursuance of 
which he descended a river which 
he was told would take him to the 
sea, and would afford the means of 
transport for the war stores which 
he had to take back. How the 
Annamese Government opposed 
the return passagg® of Dupuis’s 
expedition ; ho eir objections 
were overruled ‘by the persistence 
of the adventurer, supported by 
the advice of certain French naval 
officers ; how he eventually reached 
Yunnan and completed his mission ; 
how he came a second time to 
Tongking with letters of recom- 
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mendation from the Chinese Vice- 
roy, and with a force of 500 boat- 
men and soldiers ; how the Anna- 
mese Viceroy of Tongking was 
overawed by the increase of 
Dupuis’s force; how the eyes of 
the French were opened to the 
value of Tongking on its terri- 
torial merits, as well as affording 
a lever of coercion against the 
recalcitrant King of Annam; in 
a word, how the fascinating po- 
tentialities of empire unrolled 
themselves before the eager im- 
agination of the French repre- 
sentatives,—would be appropriate 
matter for a poem rather than for 
prosaic history. 

The Annamese Government re- 
monstrated with the French au- 
thorities at Saigon against the 
illegal proceedings of Dupuis ; but 
though at first the French ad- 
miral was inclined to repress him, 
he soon came round to Dupuis’s 
side, and then, fishing up griev- 
ances against the Annamese Gov- 
ernment, the chief of which was 
its dilatoriness in signing the 
treaty ceding the three provinces 
appropriated by France in 1867, 
Admiral Dupré threatened to oc- 
cupy Tongking. Garnier was the 
agent selected to conduct the ne- 
gotiations at Hanoi, the capital, 
which he did in so summary a 
manner that within a fortnight he 
had taken the citadel and posted 
proclamations throwing the blame 
on the Tongkingese officials. Re- 
sistance to the French occupation 
was indeed organised by the na- 
tives, and a desultory war was 
carried on during the winter 
1873-74; but a treaty was finally 
concluded in March 1874 between 
France and Annam, whereby the 
three provinces seized in 1867 
were formally ceded to France, 
and the ports of Tongking and the 
Red River were opened to foreign 
trade. The suzerainty of China 
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over Annam was disposed of by 
a clause in the treaty declaring 
Annam independent,—a status, 
however, which was really no more 
consistent with the French pro- 
tectorate than with the Chinese 


suzerainty. 
Neither Annam nor China ac- 
quiesced in the arrangements 


which were thus forced upon 
them, but resisted the French 
occupation in their peculiar man- 
ner, and the quantité négligeable 
was destined for the next ten 
years to be a thorn in the side of 
France. France was, in fact, com- 
pelled to conquer the Red River 
delta by the usual military means. 
The negotiations with China, aris- 
ing out of the war in Tongking, 
would make an instructive little 
comedy of itself, which, however, 
we must deny ourselves the pleas- 
ure of touching on. 

Tongking, then, was opened, 
and considerable progress has al- 
ready been made in “developing 
its resources,” as the phrase goes ; 
though it appears that, as before 
in Saigon, the trade is carried on 
by aliens—the British colony of 
Hong-Kong even furnishing the 
capital for the exploitation of the 
coal-mines. <A satisfactory inland 
trade has been established over the 
frontier of Yunnan, though the 
hopes of a similar development in 
the more easterly province of 
Kwangsi have not been realised. 
The pacification still leaves some- 
thing to be desired, “ pirates ” 
being still numerous enough to 
tax the resources of the admin- 
istration. 

The acquisition of Tongking, 
affording access to the province 
of Yunnan, produced on the 
minds of the French a similar 
effect to that of their previous 
conquests — a craving for more 
territory. The expanding Indo- 
China was hemmed in by the 
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kingdom of Siam on the south, 
and on the west by loosely settled 
states, some owing allegiance to 
Burmah and some to Siam. Here 
there was a tempting field for 
promiscuous enterprise, and opera- 
tions of the sapping and mining 
order were set on foot against 
both the settled and the unsettled 
enemies. Adventurers penetrated 
to the court of Mandalay, and by 
working on the jealousy of the 
British Burman rule and on the 
cupidity of a corrupt king, the 
French had almost succeeded, by 
means of a treaty with Theebaw, 
in establishing their authority on 
the flank and rear of British Bur- 
mah. To prevent this, Upper Bur- 
mah was annexed by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

With Siam the case was differ- 
ent, for it was an independent 
kingdom, within the comity of 
nations, having thrown off its 
ancient allegiance to China. The 
status of Siam, therefore, presented 
a difficulty of another sort in the 
obligatory force which was assigned 
to the treaty concluded in 1867, of 
which all the world was cognisant. 
By that treaty Siam had made a most 
important concession to France in 
confirming her protectorate over 
Cambodia, a country which owed 
historical allegiance to Siam, but 
whose king had been forced to 
sign an independent treaty with 
France in 1863. Siam, no doubt 
with a view to the prevention 
of what she considered worse 
evils, consented to legitimise the 
French ascendancy in Cambodia. 
But not unconditionally, for 
France, on her part, solemnly con- 
firmed the provinces of Battam- 
bong and Angkor to Siam, and 
pledged herself never to incorpo- 
rate Cambodia in her Cochin-China 
government. Imperial France had 
been satisfied with the enormous 
advantages accruing to her under 
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that treaty, which, however, were 
found ridiculously inadequate by 
the Republic. The boy had out- 
grown his clothes, and the Siamese 
treaty was like a strait-waistcoat 
to the colonial men. M. de 
Lanessan in his book calls it the 
“deplorable treaty”; and one of 
the most interesting chapters in 
the whole history is the account 
of the ingenious devices to which 
French pioneering politicians have 
been driven in order to circumvent 
a treaty whose incurable fault was 
its recognition of Siamese boun- 
daries. It is to the credit of the 
French feeling for legality that 
they should have taken the trouble, 
by means of historical researches, 
geographical expeditions, and polit- 
ical polemic, to dispose of the 
obligations of a treaty which was 
so seriously hindering their ex- 
pansion. A less punctilious nation 
would have simply entered sans 
phrase on possession of the coveted 
territories. 

For years past the public has 
been apprised from time to time 
of the proceedings of French 
tourists, commercial agents, and 
other explorers, travelling under 
the protection of Siam in the 
hinterland of Indo-China. Dr 
Neis and M. Pavie have been 
particularly prominent in beating 
the boundaries of the Siamese and 
Laos States with a view to dis- 
solving the ties which bound them 
to the kingdom of Siam. These 
Laos people happened to occupy 
the strip of country east of the 
Meikong, between that river and 
the French territory of Annam. 
The possession of the great river, 
which had become an object of 
the keenest interest to the French, 
could not be attained without the 
occupation of that intervening 
country. Evidence was accord- 
ingly hunted up of an old connec- 
tion of the Laotian States with 
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Cambodia, which might afford to 
the French a colourable ground of 
claim to the inheritance. Nothing 
stood in the way of its realisation 
but the beati possidentes, the 
Siamese; and M. de Lanessan, 
therefore, the present Governor- 
General, and former Special Com- 
missioner, in his important work 
on colonial expansion, laboured to 
explain them away, and to show 
that the Cambodian rights ceded 
by Siam to France in 1867 had 
superior validity. 

A French commercial mission, 
organised in 1889-90 to push trade 
in the valley of the Meikong, re- 
ported in favour of a scheme for 
drawing the trade of Yunnan to 
the Tongking seaboard by means 
of a railway having its western 
terminus at Ssumao, the ideal ter- 
minus which Mr Holt Hallett had 
fixed on some years ago for the 
imaginary English railway which 
should tap Yunnan from the Bur- 
mese side. The proposed French 
railway to Ssumao could not be 
worked without France owning 
the left bank of the Meikong. 
So that we have the geographers, 
the historians, the politicians, and 
the merchants uniting in demand- 
ing possession of the country in- 
tervening between Annam and the 
Meikong—a country inhabited by 
Laos and governed by Siam. And 
so rapidly did the idea develop, 
that from coveting to claiming, 
and from claiming to believing 
that the country was already 
theirs, seemed almost an instan- 
taneous process. The presence of 
Siamese troops in the Laos terri- 
tory soon came to be felt as an 
aggression to be repulsed, and re- 
sistance to the advance of the 
Franco-Annamese forces became 
an insult to the French flag. 
The French maps embodying the 
results of the explorations of 
Garnier, Pavie, and other travel- 
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lers, delineated without ambiguity 
the Siamese territory east of the 
Meikong ; while in those of recent 
date issued from the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices, the frontier line 
between Annam and Siam has 
disappeared. The Siamese Gov- 
ernment’s reiterated requests that 
the frontier should be surveyed 
and delimited passed unheeded ; 
but the Siamese scheme of a 
neutral zone of thirty miles was 
agreed to by France—Siam, of 
course, ceding the requisite strip 
of territory. But a neutral zone 
is a dangerous device where a 
strong and progressive Power con- 
fronts a weak and yielding one; 
and France soon found occasion 
to occupy the neutral zone, driv- 
ing the Siamese troops across the 
Meikong. These military opera- 
tions were not carried on without 
some resistance. One French 
officer was killed, and another 
taken prisoner; and two French 
gunboats ascending the Menam, 
contrary to treaty and to remon- 
strances, were fired on by the 
Siamese forts. These outrages on 
France filled the cup of Siamese 
iniquity, and France thereupon 
proceeded with her scheme for 
readjustment of territory. 

The ultimatum of July 18th for- 
mulated the following demands: 
(1) Recognition of the rights of 
Annam and Cambodia (that is, 
France) to left bank of River 
Meikong and the islands; (2) 
evacuation of the posts held there 
by the Siamese within one month’s 
time; (3) satisfaction for the va- 
rious aggressions against French 
subjects in Siam and French ships 
and sailors in the Menam; (4) 
punishment of the culprits, and 
pecuniary indemnities to the fami- 
lies of victims ; (5) indemnities of 
two million francs for various 
damages inflicted on French sub- 
jects; (6) immediate deposit of 
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three million francs as a guarantee 
for these claims, or in default an 
assignment, by way of security, of 
the revenues of Battambong and 
Angkor. Forty-eight hours were 
allowed for acceptance. Siam sur- 
rendered at discretion, and saved 
the two threatened provinces by 
paying the fine imposed on her. 
It is believed that the demands 
of France were so framed that 
compliance should be impossible— 
as, for instance, the money pay- 
ment by an impecunious country, 
and the evacuation within a month 
of regions which could not be 
reached in that time by an ex- 
press messenger despatched with 
orders to evacuate. But if the 
French plans were temporarily 
disconcerted by the instant ac- 
ceptance of the ultimatum, M. 
Develle, with admirable presence 
of mind, covered himself by pre- 
senting “more last words” em- 
bodying the demands which would 
have been provoked by the Siamese 
refusal of the ultimatum proper. 
This ultimate ultimatum, if indeed 
it be the last, stipulates that Siam 
shall not only surrender the left 
bank of the Meikong, but keep 
no troops within twenty-five kilo- 
metres of the right bank; that 
pending the evacuation of the 
ceded territory France is to occupy 
the port and river of Chantaboon 
(which she is now fortifying) ; 
that Siam shall keep no armed 
vessels on her own great lake, 
already marked out by M. de 
Lanessan as a future possession 
of French Cambodia; and finally, 
that the French are to place con- 
suls at Nan and Korat. 

The significance of these stipu- 
lations, and of the interrupted at- 
tempt to annex the provinces of 
Battambong and Angkor, is clearly 
explained in M. de Lanessan’s in- 
teresting book :— 

“The Great Lake has not merely a 
great economic importance ; it has also 
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an immense political value. The en- 
tire possession of that great depression 
and of the basin which it drains is one 
of the most important desiderata of 
the work which we have hitherto 
pursued in an empirical way, but 
which we can and should accomplish 
henceforth systematically. The west- 
ern ay of the lake especially — 
namely, the part which our too ig- 
norant or too careless diplomacy 
ceded to Siam with the provinces of 
Battambong and Angkor—is one of 
the vital points of the peninsula, from 
whatever point of view, commercial, 
political, or military, we regard it.” 


And again :— 


** All the efforts of the Government 
of Indo-China should be directed to- 
wards ys the injuries inflicted 
by the deplorable treaty of 1867. It 
may be said that the interest of Siam 
is also at stake. In assuring to her 
the protection of her independence, 
one is destined to be constantly 
threatened by England, we might 
easily obtain, without striking a blow, 
a modification of the treaty of 1867, 
which would secure for Cambodia not 
only the whole of the Great Lake, but 
also the provinces of Battambong and 
Angkor, which ought to constitute, in 
this point of the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula, the limit of our reasonable am- 
bition... . 

“ Battambong communicates by a 
march of five or six days with Chan- 
taboon, a port in the Gulf of Siam, 
inhabited principally by colonies of | 
Annamese and Chinese. This route 
has now acquired much importance 
in consequence of the working of the 
sapphire-mines of Payrinh, and it is 
by this way that arms and munitions 
of war are introduced into Cambodia. 
If we succeeded in utilising our new 
position in Annam so as to demand 
from Siam the protection of the 
Annamese, who are very numerous 
throughout the whole of the Lower 
Menam, on the coast, and especially 
at Chantaboon, we should necessarily 
be led to place a vice-consul at the 
port which interests us in many ways, 
and at which no one could dispute the 
preponderant influence of our agent.” 


The French consul at the trib- 
utary State of Nan—always ac- 
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knowledged to be in the B itish 
sphere—can only busy himself in 
converting the chief from a trib- 
utary of Siam to a tributary of 
France; while the consulate at 
Korat, the terminus of the rail- 
way now being constructed from 
Bangkok, bodes no good to the 
success of that enterprise. In- 
deed, our experts are unanimous 
in believing that it was the pro- 
gress of that work which the 
French felt bound at all costs to 
frustrate, that precipitated the 
invasion of Siam. 

It were needless to follow into 
greater detail the progress of ne- 
gotiations not yet concluded. Our 
object has been to survey the 
crisis and assign to it its true 
place in the.system of which it is 
an integral part. On this subject 
there can be neither doubt nor 
ambiguity. We are not judging 
France. Our business is simply 
to read, mark, and learn the les- 
son which she has chalked with a 
bold hand on the black-board of 
history—a lesson of the most vital 
importance to our country. Two 
points of special interest stand out 
like Alpine peaks in a blue sky: 
the boundless ambition of France, 
which spurns all obstacles; and 
her inflexible designs against the 
prosperity of Great Britain. When 
French writers, not of Chauvinist 
temper, calmly lay down as the 
legitimate réle of France the guid- 
ing of the destinies of China in 
concert with Russia, squeezing 
out Great Britain entirely, with 
all her trade, from any influ- 
ence in that country ; and when 
responsible French Governments 
plan a direct attack on the integ- 
rity of British India,—it is obvious 
that no measure we possess is fit 
to gauge French ambition. There 
is, in truth, no question at all of 
limit, except such as may be im- 
posed by failure of strength or 
impassable barriers; and it were 
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as vain for us to fret over this, or 
over the French animus against 
British commerce, as it would be 
to vituperate the forces of nature. 
We should rather thank the French 
for their extreme frankness, and 
see how we may turn their calcu- 
lable proceedings to our own ad- 
vantage. Once we clearly perceive 
what it is we have to meet, the 
result to ourselves is very much 
in our own hands. 

It is no “fair field and no 
favour” which the French aim at 
in Siam or elsewhere. Their com- 
mercial aspirations have much of 
the nature of an ill-regulated pas- 
sion, which destroys when it can- 
not enjoy, and is always fiercely 
exclusive. Within their own de- 
pendencies protective duties and 
restrictive regulations strangle 
their own trade, and the spec- 
tacle of the commerce of aliens, 
which they intended to kill, flour- 
ishing at their own ports, natu- 
rally arouses bitter and envious 
feelings, of ~vhich it would be 
most unreasonable to complain. 
So long as Siamese commerce was 
free to all the world, the French 
were unable to take a share in it ; 
and the commercial convention 
which is being imposed on Siam 
is designed to remedy that state 
of things by putting all Siamese 
business into French hands for- 
cibly. And as the threatened 
blockade of Siamese ports was 
aimed at the large British trade 
which was carried on at Bang- 
kok, so the convention for regu- 
lating a non-existent French trade 
is a well-directed blow at the 


vested interests of our merchants., 


As regards ourselves, the con- 
vention has a real destructive 
purpose. 

The French idea of acquiring 
trade has been made perfectly 
intelligible by their dealings with 
China since 1885. The treaty 
concluded in that year contained 


J 
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a commercial clause under which 
the French Government claimed— 
with only partial success—that all 
railway contracts should be put in 
French hands, without regard to 
cost or quality. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment, after experiment, found 
it could be better served elsewhere ; 
but France will never cease to urge 
it as a grievance that a French 
monopoly, ruinous to the interests 
concerned, has not been granted 
by China. Whenever it may suit 
France again to quarrel with that 
country, the claims of her disap- 
pointed contractors will doubtless 
form the ground of a demand for 
compensation which will figure in 
some future ultimatum. 

There is an unpleasant feeling 
in the country that British in- 
terests in Siam have been ineffi- 
ciently safeguarded. After years 
of warning from all quarters, 


chiefly from the French them- 
selves, all that our travellers and 
officials have apprehended, and 


more, has actually come to pass. 
And our Government in the midst 
of it all presents the appearance 
of one awakening from sleep to 
discover that his enemy has stolen 
a march on him. How our facile 
Foreign Secretary came to assure 
the French that it was “of no 
consequence,” is a matter for which 
he will be surely held to account 
at the bar of history, if nowhere 
else ; for it seems—from all that 
is as yet known of it—as perfect 
an example of doing just the 
wrong thing as it is possible to 
imagine. As Russia was warned 
off meddling with Egypt in 1877, 
by the clear notification of British 
interests there, so France would 
have been warned off Siam by a 
similar declaration, even as late as 
the spring of the present year. 
Straightforward and timely asser- 
tion of rights, with clear defini- 
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tion, backed up by unswerving 
resolution to maintain them, is 
the surest way to keep the peace 
among nations. The wavering 
and wobbling invite aggression, 
and deserve it. 

But after all, ““Was it not a 
little one?” That is one of the 
most dangerous, because insidious, 
fallacies to which our people and 
Government are liable. Because 
British interests are ubiquitous 
and manifold it is thought im- 
possible to protect them all at all 
times; and cowardly counsellors 
suggest the surrender of anything 
that is attacked that we are not 
“prepared to go to war for.” 
Then the “weary Titan” is 
trotted out as a cover for our 
imperial delinquencies. Now we 
take it that the true philosophy of 
the matter runs clean counter to 
these lazy and luxurious inclina- 
tions. It is cheaper to defend the 
compact whole than the separate 
parts; for when we begin to dis- 
cuss in public whether this or that 
interest be worth fighting for, the 
conclusion the world draws is that, 
taken separately, none of them are 
worth fighting for, and that we 
can be attacked in detail with 
impunity. A ring-fence of in- 
flexible national resolution thrown 
round our whole empire, with all 
its interests, without petty dis- 
crimination, would be at once the 
simplest and the safest form of 
national defence. We dare not 
confess ourselves the degenerate 
heirs of an empire on which the 
sun is setting; therefore let us 
frankly accept without reserva- 
tion the responsibilities of our 
eminent position. We can effectu- 
ally protect the integrity of our 
empire only as a woman protects 
her virtue —altogether, at all 
times, at all points, and against 
all-comers. 
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THE finance of the Government 
of Ireland Bill ought to be under- 
stood by the country. The sub- 
ject is tiresome, intricate, and 
repellent, but it is nevertheless 
capable of being simply stated ; 
and the object of this short paper 
is to reduce arguments and calcu- 
lations to the simplest form, and 
to state in the fewest words and 
fewest figures possible what the 
Government are committed to do, 
and to examine the reasons they 
give in justification of a scheme 
which they themselves admit to 
be unfair. The scheme before 
the country is the third for which 
Mr Gladstone is responsible. The 


first, proposed in 1886, was, from 
the British point of view, bad; 
the second, which found a place 
-in the Home Rule Bill as laid 
before the House of Commons last 
February, was worse; and the 


third, which was engrafted on the 
bill under Parnellite pressure, is 
by far the worst of all. <A great 
deal that is curious, and possibly 
interesting, might be written on 
the first two proposals, but both 
of them are as dead as Queen 
Anne ; and the third alone, being 
the plan on which Mr Gladstone 
must go to the country, is worth 
attention in detail. 

So long as the United Kingdom 
is one, it is of no practical im- 
portance whatever from what part 
the revenue mainly comes, or in 
what part it is mainly spent. We 
are all one people, and the Im- 
perial Parliament imposes equal 
taxes, and votes money for the 
welfare of the people at large. 
But when one part of the king- 
dom desires to set up a separate 
exchequer, and to collect and 
spend her own taxes, still leaving, 
however, the Imperial Govern- 


ment to provide for the army, 
navy, diplomatic service, and 
service of the debt, a calculation 
must be made of the amount the 
separating kingdom ought to pay as 
her share of these services. To an 
ordinary mind three courses would 
be open: (1) to take the popula- 
tion of the two countries, and to 


«say that the imperial outlay which 


benefits each individual equally 
should be divided per capita ; 
(2) to take the wealth of the two 
countries, and assess their respec- 
tive shares not by population but 
by wealth; (3) to require the 
separating country to bear the 
same share that she had in fact 
been already contributing. But 
Mr Gladstone has evolved a fourth 
principle — viz., that whatever 
justice between the two people 
may seem to require, the Irish 
must have what satisfies them, 
and at least must be started with 
a clear surplus of £500,000 a-year. 
Calculations have been prepared 
and issued under the hand of the 
Gladstonian Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, from which the whole of the 
following figures have been directly 
taken. 

The first table shows the facts 
as they now exist. 

Contributed to revenue by 
per cent. 

80.20 

10.70 

7.85 

1.25 


England, £78,046,000 or 
Scotland, 10,409,000 1, 
Treland, 7,644,000 1 


Imperial sources, 1,216,000 1, 





Total, . £97,315,000 or 100.00 





There is spent on 


English services, £26,099,000 or 26.74 
Scottish 4 3,883,000 » 3.98 
Irish " 5,540,000 » 5.68 
Imperial " 62,067,000 n 63.60 





Total, £97,589,000 or 100.00 








588 
The difference between these 
two sums is the amount each 


country contributes to the cost 
of imperial services. 





per cent. 

England, . £51,947,000 or 85.76 
Scotland, . 6,526,000 », 10.77 
Treland, P 2,103,000 + 3.47 
Total, £60,576,000 or 100.00 





Note must be taken in passing 
of the advantage Ireland now 
enjoys, how large a sum is spent 
on her local wants, and how small 
a sum she contributes to imperial 
necessities. 

The next point is the system 
which would have been established 
had Mr Gladstone’s bill become 
law. The postal and telegraph 
service is still to be maintained 
at the imperial charge. The 
Irish receipts from this source 
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are therefore deducted from the 
gross Irish revenues, as stated 
above, and the produce of Irish 
taxes for the purposes of the bill 
becomes £6,922,000. The great 
problem is how to divide this sum 
between the Irish Exchequer, for 
the purposes of local government, 
and the Imperial Exchequer for 
Ireland’s share of the services enu- 
merated above. To make any 
simple calculation on the basis of 
numbers or wealth would not 
satisfy Mr Gladstone’s _ task- 
masters. It has therefore been 
necessary to resort to a compli- 
cated scheme, in order to bring 
out the desired result. The two 
succeeding tables will show how 
the calculation is worked out, and 
how the allotment, first to the 
Irish and secondly to the Im- 
perial Exchequer, is arrived at. 


Trish Exchequer. 


Total Irish revenue for division, 


Deduct whole of revenue from miscellaneous : sources, 


Two-thirds of £6,784,000, 
Whole of miscellaneous revenue, 


One-third cost of Constabulary, £1, 489, 000, 


Actual Irish receipts, 
Add cost of collection of revenue, 


Total pecuniary advantage enjoyed by Ireland, 


. £6,922,000 
138,000 


£6,784,000 


. £4,522,000 
138,000 
486,000 

. £5,146,000 
224,000 


. £5,370,000 








Imperial Exchequer. 


Total Irish revenue for division, 
Deduct miscellaneous revenue as above, 


The Imperial Exchequer retains one-third of £6,784,000, . 


. £6,922,000 
138,000 


‘£6,784,000 





. £2,261,000 


But has to pay to, or in the interest of, Ireland as above— 


One-third cost of Constabulary, 


‘Outlay in collecting revenue, 


Net amount available for imperial services, 


£486,000 
224,000 


—-_ + 


710,000 
. £1,551,000 


The new position under the bill would therefore be— 


Contribution to imperial services from Great Britain, 


" " " 


Total, 


per cent. 

£59,025,000 or 97.44 

Treland, 1,551,000 » 2.56 
° . £60,576,000 or 100.00 
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At this point in the argument the 
attention will naturally be turned 
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to the respective magnitude of the 
two countries. 


The population of Great Britain is 33,026,000 or 87.51 per cent. 


" " Ireland is . 


Therefore, under Mr Gladstone’s 
proposal the Irish people, who 
number—within a small fraction 
—one-eighth of the whole, will con- 
tribute one-fortieth to the support 
of imperial services. In other 
words, while the protection and 
advantage afforded is equal in 
both cases, each Englishman and 
Scotsman bears five times as heavy 
a burden as each Irishman. 
Although this is a startling fact, 
it might be met by a plea for 
mercy on the ground of Ireland’s 
poverty. It might be argued 
fairly enough that the army and 
navy defend not only the persons 
of the lieges but also their prop- 
erty; and that if there is more 
property and wealth in one king- 
dom than in another, the cost of 
defence should be drawn more 
largely from the kingdom best 
able to bear it. This, indeed, is 
the argument of the Government ; 
and if facts do not support it, the 
whole scheme of finance, and with 
it the whole bill, falls to the 
ground. It thus becomes neces- 
sary to examine this plea by the 
test of figures, and to ascertain 
exactly what is the wealth on each 
side of the Irish Channel. Ac- 
cumulated wealth is best shown 
by the revenue from the death 
duties, current wealth by the pro- 
duce of the income-tax, and capac- 
ity to spend by the yield of Customs 
duties imposed on articles superior 
to the barest necessities of life. 
The produce of the death duties 
in the year ending March 31, 1893, 


was as follows :— 


per cent. 

From England, £7,077,000 or 84.75 
» Scotland, 843,000 » 10.09 

» Ireland, 389,000 4.66 

1 Unspecified, 41,000 » 0.50 





£8,350,000 or 100.00 





e 4,704,000 », 12.49 " 


From this test Ireland is shown 
to possess proportionally a much 
smaller amount of accumulated 
wealth than the sister kingdoms, 
but still enough to enable her to 
pay not far short of double the 
amount provided by the bill. 

The yield of income-tax assess- 
ment was as follows :— 


per cent. 

From England, £11,413,000 or 84.92 
n Scotland, 1,292,000 1 9.61 

1 Ireland, 563,000 1 4.19 
Unspecified, 171,000 1 1.28 





£13,439,000 or 100.00 





Here again the revenue derived 
from Ireland is small in compari- 
son with her population, but 
enough to justify a far larger 
contribution than that contemplat- 
ed by Mr Gladstone. 

These returns, however, indicate 
almost exclusively the position of 
the wealthier classes, and it is evi- 
dent there are many fewer great 
estates or great revenues in Ireland 
than in Great Britain. Any facts 
which throw any light on the posi- 
tion of the mass of the people who 
pay no income-tax and little or 
no succession duty are of even 
greater importance. The figures 
already given have been effectively 
utilised by Mr Balfour, Mr Cham- 
berlain, and Mr Goschen ; but for 
the main facts illustrated by the 
succeeding tables thanks are due 
to Lord Balfour, whose speech in 
the House of Lords effectively 
demonstrated the position that the 
poverty of the consuming classes 
in Ireland is not such as to pre- 
vent indulgence with ample free- 
dom in taxed luxuries. Tea may 
be styled mainly the luxury of 
women, tobacco that of men of all 
classes, while the use of wine is 
limited to the well to do. The 
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revenue derived from these sources 
during the last financial year was 
as follows :— 


Wine. 
per cent. 
From England, £1,083,000 or 85.41 
» Scotland, 84,000 1 6.62 
» Ireland, 101,000 1 7.97 





£1,268,000 or 100.00 











Tea. 
From England, £2,587,000 or 76.09 
» Scotland, 336,000 ;, 9.92 
" Ireland, 476,000 '" 13.99 
£3,399,000 or 100.00 

Tobacco. 

From England, £7,593,000 or 75.00 
» Scotland, 1,134,000 » 11.20 
» Ireland, 1,397,000 » 13.80 





£10,124,000 or 100.00 





In the first case, the proportion 
consumed by Ireland is more than 
three times, in the last two cases 
more than five times, as large as 
the percentage required from her 


that the division of burden should 
be based on the Customs revenue ; 
these figures are given only as one 
evidence that the argument of 
Ireland’s poverty has been driven 
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consumption in both tea and 
tobacco has become so general 
that they are perhaps scarcely to 


_be styled luxuries; but the fact 


that the Irish can and do indulge 
in a larger consumption of both 
per head than is the case in Eng- 
land and Scotland is a striking 
link in the chain of -evidence, 
adverse to the theory on which 
alone the financial clauses can 
stand, that the people are so 
dreadfully poor they can only zon- 
tribute to the common purse one- 
fifth as much as the taxpayers 
of England and Scotland. These 
figures are wholly taken from the 
returns presented to Parliament 
for the express purpose of eluci- 
dating the Home Rule Bill, and 
it is curious to discover that 
while there is great inferiority in 
accumulated wealth, while that 
inferiority remains in a smaller 
degree in the consumption of 
wine, now a widespread luxury, 
it wholly disappears when articles 
of almost universal consumption 
by all classes are taken as the test. 

The position may be summed up 


under the Home Rule Bill. The as follows :— 
Total amount required for imperial services, - £60,576,000 
Sum to be provided by Ireland under Mr Gladstone’ 8 scheme, . 1,551,000 
Sum which should be provided by Ireland if assessed on the 
following bases :— 
(a) Population, 12.49 per cent, P 7,565,000 
(b) Wealth, as shown by death duties, 4.66 per cent, 2,816,000 
(c) " 1»  Income-tax, 4.19 " - 2,532,000 
(d) " » Customs — ? on wines, 7.97 
per cent, 4,827,000 
(e) " 1 Customs receipts on n tea, 13. 99 per 
cent, 8,462,000 
(f) " 1 Customs receipts on n tobacco, 13. 80 
per cent, 8,353,000 
(y) " 1 Representation (80 members) i in the 
; Imperial Parliament, 12.36 ad 
cent, . 7,490,000 
It is not for a moment suggested a great deal too far. Again, to 


take population as the sole guide 
would be unfair to the poorer 
country, were it not indeed that 
population is adopted as the basis 
for representation. The foregoing 
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statement brings out in a clear 
light the gross outrage inflicted on 
the British people by placing eighty 
Irishmen in the Westminster Par- 
liament. This will be rejected by 
the country on other and higher 
grounds than finance ; but without 
trespassing from the narrow limits 
of this article, it may be asked, 
“Ts it to be endured that Irishmen 
shall return eighty members, one- 
eighth of the whole, to share in 
that proportion not only in the 
imperial expenditures, to which 
their constituents contribute not 
one-eighth but one-fortieth, but 
also in the internal expenditure 
of England and Scotland, towards 
which they contribute nothing at 
all?” It is a very good thing to 
be liberal, but it should be remem- 
bered that liberality in this case to 
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the people of Ireland who wish for 
Home Rule means injustice to the 
people of Great Britain who don’t. 
Let the Irish remain enjoying their 
full share in the control of the 
common empire, and more than 
their share, as at present, in the 
benefits resulting from the general 
wealth and industry of the empire ; 
or if they want to indulge in the 
pleasures of an independent finan- 
cial existence, before asking the 
people of Great Britain to submit 
to the dangers of a separation of in- 
terests, let them show that they both 
can and will pay their own way. 


Note.—The figures used in this 
paper are taken exclusively from 
Papers Nos. 334 and 335, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons 
in July 1893. 





“SEA-WRACK.” 


THE wrack was dark an’ shiny where it floated in the sea, 
There was no one in the brown boat but only him an’ me; 
Him to cut the sea-wrack—me to mind the boat, 
An’ not a word between us the hours we were afloat. 

The wet wrack, 

The sea-wrack, 

The wrack was strong to cut. 


We laid it on the grey 


rocks to wither in the sun; 


An’ what should call my lad then to sail from Cushendun ? 
With a low moon, a full tide, a swell upon the deep, 
Him to sail the old boat—me to fall asleep. 

The dry wrack, 

The sea-wrack, 


The wrack was dead so soon. 


There’s a fire low upon the rocks to burn the wrack to kelp; 
There’s a boat gone down upon the Moyle, an’ sorra one to help. 
Him beneath the salt sea—me upon the shore,— 
By sunlight or moonlight we'll lift the wrack no more. 

The dark wrack, 

The sea-wrack, 

The wrack may drift ashore. 
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MURDERS 


THe murder of two Swedish 
missionaries near Hankow has 
opened a new page in the history 
of outrages against foreigners in 
China. Since the lamentable out- 
break on the shores of the Yangtsze 
two years ago, the spirit of hos- 
tility, fed by the ill-will of the 
literati, or lettered classes, and 
supported by the connivance of 
the officials, has been kept alive 
among the people by a series of 
dropping attacks on missionaries 
and others in the interior of the 
country. Men and women have 
been ill- treated, mission prem- 
ises have been burned down, and 
the property of the missionaries 
has been destroyed wholesale. In 
each case the guiding hand has 
been the hand of the /iterati, and 
the actual perpetrators of the out- 
rages have been men especially 
employed for the purpose, some- 
times even brought from a distance. 
The work has been thoroughly con- 
genial to these miscreants, and the 
perfect immunity which they have 
enjoyed has now encouraged them 
to begin again the more violent 
methods which they employed so 
fatally two years ago. No punish- 
ment has been inflicted upon them ; 
and if any gentle remonstrance 
has reached the local officials from 
Peking, the disapproval hinted at 
has been turned into approbation 
by these inveterate enemies of 
foreigners. 

In this particular instance the 
usual formula in such cases was 
faithfully followed. First, false 
and malicious rumours were set 
afloat. The intended victims were 
accused of various crimes, among 
which the grossest forms of sen- 
suality formed conspicuous items. 
Then followed placards charging 
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IN CHINA. 


them with gouging out the eyes of 
converts for medicinal purposes, 
and with kidnapping children. 
When the minds of the disaffected 
among the people had been thor- 
oughly aroused by these familiar 
methods, an organised crowd at- 
tacked the mission premises and 
brutally murdered Messrs Wick- 
holm and Johansen. The agitation 
in its preliminary stages was carried 
on in the light of day, and with 
the full knowledge of the Man- 
darins, who were perfectly aware 
that it was intended to end in 
outrage, and possibly in murder. 
Yet they did nothing to check the 
movement, and when the riot 
broke out they allowed the help- 
less foreigners to be done to death 
without raising a hand to save 
them. 

It happened that in this instance 
the victims were Swedes. But 
this was a mere accident. China- 
men take no account of the dif- 
ferent foreign nationalities. They 
divide the earth into China and 
the rest of the world. With the 
exception of the few Mandarins 
who have gathered a smattering of 
knowledge from Western sources, 
the “educated ” classes regard such 
kingdoms of the earth as they 
know by name as insignificant 
tributaries of China. Their na- 
tive geographical works proclaim 
this view ; and we, by consenting 
that our new province of Burma 
should continue to pay tribute to 
Peking, have done our best to 
confirm the impression. The mur- 
der of these two missionaries, 
therefore, is not a question which 
affects only the Swedish Govern- 
ment — it concerns all foreign 
Governments alike ; and if an end 
is to be put to these continual 
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outrages, some concerted line of 
action must be taken by the 
Treaty Powers conjointly. 

As a first step to the considera- 
tion of the matter, it is necessary 
to understand the nature of the 
crime which has been committed. 
It is not by any means to be 
classed with an ordinary murder, 
such as might be committed any 
day in the Chinese quarters at 
Shanghai or Hongkong. It is as 
different from such a crime as an 
agrarian murder in Ireland is from 
anordinary murder in Whitechapel. 
Indeed, in its aims and methods it 
bears a very strong resemblance 
to the crimes which have so often 
disgraced Ireland. Like the Irish 
agitators, the Chinese /iterati de- 
sire to get rid of those whom they 
regard as intruders, and in pro- 
motion of this aim they denounce 
them to their countrymen, and 
virtually proclaim that whoever 
shall kill them will be doing 
their country true and laudable 
service. When the crime has been 
committed the murderers find from 
the Mandarins sthe same protec- 
tion which is extended to Irish 
criminals by the Land League. 
The man, Chow Han, who was 
proved to have instigated the out- 
rages on the Yangtsze Kiang two 
years ago is still at large, although 
his arrest has been demanded over 
and over again by the British Min- 
ister at Peking, and in spite of the 
orders which were apparently sent 
by the Tsungli Yamun that he 
should be brought to trial. But 
there is this wide difference be- 
tween Chinese and Irish crime. 
In Ireland the promoters of out- 
rage are a faction, while in China 
they are the officials and sup- 
porters of the Government. In 
the one case they can be dealt 
with individually, while in the 
other it is necessary to hold the 
ruling powers in the country re- 
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sponsible. It is here that the 
difficulty arises. How are you to 
deal with a Government which 
persistently endeavours to nullify 
the rights of foreigners, and by 
underhand methods to counteract 
the spirit and conditions of the 
treaties? Until the war of 1860 
it was the practice when any diffi- 
culty arose at a port for the Consul 
on the spot to negotiate with the 
local officials, and if he found that 
justice was wilfully withheld from 
him, to invoke the support of the 
naval authorities on the station, 
to whose more forcible arguments 
the Mandarins commonly yielded. 
This was a rough-and-ready sys- 
tem which met the requirements 
of the day, and which was fairly 
well adapted to the necessities 
of the position. Matters, how- 
ever, did not always run smoothly, 
and an exaggerated belief in the 
civilised proclivities of the central 
Government induced England and 
France—Russia was already at 
Peking —to demand representa- 
tives at the capital. This, it was 
believed, was all that was neces- 
sary to secure a sure and ready 
fulfilment of the treaty obligations. 
When once, it was thought, we were 
in touch with the central authori- 
ties, we should be able to ensure 
satisfactory understandings on all 
matters in dispute at the treaty 
ports. It was well known that a 
word from Peking was enough to 
make the local Mandarins, even 
in the most distant provinces, 
“tremble and obey,” to use the 
common formula of Imperial de- 
crees; and it was therefore con- 
fidently expected that the estab- 
lishment of legations at Peking 
would be the beginning of an era 
of peace and goodwill between the 
Chinese and ourselves. But it is 
as unsafe to dogmatise about dip- 
lomacy as about most things ; and 
the idea that a system -which 
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works well at St James’s or at 
the Quai d’Orsay must necessarily 
answer at Peking, has proved to 
be both fallacious and mischievous. 

For the success of the experi- 
ment, it was necessary that the 
Chinese should be such men as 
ourselves—that they should be 
penetrated with a sense of na- 
tional honour, and that they 
should enter on the new relation- 
ship with friendly feelings towards 
us. Unfortunately these conditions 
have not been fulfilled. Through- 
out the whole of Asia no more 
orientally-minded statesmen can 
be found than those who govern 
the fate of the Chinese Empire. 
In pursuit of any political aim or 
intrigue they are prepared to 
countenance crime, to practise 
chicanery of the worst and most 
dishonourable kind, to belie their 
words, and to stoop to every form 
of meanness. Without any undue 
pride, therefore, we may safely say 
that they are not such men as our- 
selves. Being in practice entirely 
indifferent to the principles of 
truth and justice, the fulfilment of 
treaty obligations undertaken by 
the Government is a matter which 
in no way binds them, and the 
feeling that the national honour is 
involved in the due performance 
of national agreements is beyond 
their comprehension. 

For more than a quarter of a 
century our Ministers—in common 
with the representatives of the 
other Powers— have striven to 
carry on diplomatic relations with 
these impossible people. It is a 
fact which is admitted by all those 
who know anything of the state of 
things at Peking, that the position 
as regards foreign affairs at the 
capital is worse now than it was 
after the war of 1860. The effect 
of establishing diplomatic relations 
with the Government has merely 
been to put into the hands of the 
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Tsungli Yamun a weapon of which 
they quickly perceived the value. 
They had the wit to see that in 
times of peace international law 
protected them against all argu- 
ments, except those to be conveyed 
in despatches or at formal inter- 
views; and that therefore they 
may ply their trade of evasion 
and chicanery without let or hin- 
drance. Of these advantages they 
had made full use; and it would 
be interesting if some M.P. were 
to ask the Under-Secretary of 
State in the House of Commons 
how many mercantile claims 
against the Chinese Government 
are unsettled at the present time, 
and how long they have been out- 
standing. It is commonly reported 
that the obstinacy and bad faith 
of the Tsungli Yamun so disgusted 
our late Minister, Sir John Walsh- 
am, that he gave up all attempts 
to carry through the just claims of 
the merchants at the ports, and 
that at the close of his tenure of 
office things had come almost to a 
deadlock. Such a state of affairs 
is bad enough; but when the 
situation is aggravated by the 
frequent recurrence of political 
murders—for the missionary mur- 
ders are clearly crimes of this 
nature—it is surely time that 
some steps should be taken to 
ensure the fulfilment of the treaty, 
and to protect the lives of peace- 
able foreigners living in the in- 
terior of the country. 

But what is to be done? It is 
plain that the lines on which we 
have been working for the last _ 
three-and-thirty years have broken 
down. The attempt to apply the 
diplomatic method to people who 
are not sufficiently advanced for 
it has proved a failure. It was 
like putting a beggar on _horse- 
back. Disaster was the only pos- 
sible result to be expected. It is 
said by some of those who cling to 
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the idea that all men are alike, 
that the Chinese, being new to 
European diplomacy, should be 
given time to accustom themselves 
to its method of procedure. This 
would be a reasonable plea if there 
were the least signs that they 
were endeavouring to act honestly 
towards us. But unhappily the 
reverse is the case. As has 
already been said, they have seized 
upon those rules of diplomatic 
usage which tell in their favour, 
and have ignored with increasing 
bad faith the obligations imposed 
upon them by the treaties. They 
have entirely failed to recognise 
that they cannot play fast and 
loose with international obliga- 
tions; and that if they wish to reap 
the advantages of being treated as a 
civilised Power, they must learn to 
discharge at least the elementary 
duties belonging to civilised States. 
One of the first of these is the 
duty of exercising all due care to 
protect the lives of foreigners resid- 
ing within their territories. Far 
from doing this, they have by 
connivance and encouragement re- 
peatedly prompted the murder of 
Europeans travelling or residing 
in the country; and it is im- 
peratively necessary, therefore, 
that the heinous nature of these 
treacherous international crimes 
should be brought home to their 
consciences. 

It will be remembered that 
during the war of 1860 some 
Englishmen, including Sir Harry 
Parkes and Sir Henry Loch, were 
made prisoners when under a flag 
of truce, and that some of them 
were cruelly tortured to death. 
This flagrant breach of the usages 
of civilised nations called, in Lord 
Elgin’s opinion, for the infliction 
of some conspicuous punishment ; 
and, after due consideration, he 
determined to mark his abhorrence 
of the offence by reducing the 
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Emperor's summer palace to ashes. 
This was done, and the lesson 
taught made an impression which 
would have lasted until now had 
not the Chinese succeeded in the 
meantime in emasculating our 
policy. Every one must admit 
that Lord Elgin was of all men 
the most just and considerate. 
He was surrounded on this occa- 
sion with the most competent 
advisers, among whom were Sir 
Thomas Wade, Sir Harry Parkes 
after his release, and others, and 
he occupied a position, therefore, 
which eminently qualified him to 
arrive at a wise decision. The 
crime was particularly shocking, 
because it came upon us as a sur- 
prise that a Government calling 
itself civilised could be guilty of 
so gross a breach of the most 
ordinary political honour. Since 
then the frequent repetition of 
crimes of an equally heinous nature 
has mitigated our surprise, and 
has, to a certain extent, blunted 
our sense of the infamous conduct 
of the Government. if the murder 
of prisoners taken during war under 
a flag of truce demanded an exem- 
plary punishment, surely the mur- 
der, when the two nations are at 
peace, of innocent foreigners resid- 
ing among the people in accordance 
with the terms of a treaty, demands 
similar treatment. According to 
the Chinese system, the principal 
Mandarin of each district is held 
personally responsible for the peace 
and good order of the territory 
under his jurisdiction. We have 
tried to make the Tsungli Yamun 
act up to this common practice in 
cases in which foreigners have been 
murdered, and have failed to do so. 
The only official who was dismissed 
after the murder of Messrs Green 
and Argent at Wusueh two years 
ago, was the magistrate who saved 
the lives of English women and 
children during the riot. As the 
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Government has persistently abro- 
gated its duty in this respect, it is 
incumbent on the Treaty Powers, 
if travellers and missionaries are 
not to be excluded from the coun- 
try altogether, to follow the prin- 
ciple laid down in the precedent 
set by Lord Elgin, and to take the 
punishment into their own hands. 
Such retribution is easily effected. 
When, some years ago, two French- 
men were assaulted at a village 
thirty miles from Hankow, a 
detachment of sailors from a 
French gunboat marched to the 
scene of the tumult and destroyed 
the houses of the rioters. Far 
from arousing the resentment of 
the Mandarins, the effect produced 
was most salutary. The Taotai im- 
mediately expressed himself ready 
to pay, in addition, any indemnity 
demanded, and for years the lives 
and property of foreigners were 
held sacred in the district. So 
it would be now, if, on the occur- 
rence of a murder at which the 
connivance of the Mandarins could 
be reasonably proved, a punishment 
was inflicted on the scene of the 
crime, or at the nearest accessible 
spot. Either on the coast or on 
the shores of the Yangtsze Kiang 
we are in touch with almost every 
province in the empire, and there 
need be no difficulty therefore in 
dealing effectively with the pro- 
vincial authorities in the manner 
suggested. 

Such a system of reprisals would 
have the additional advantage, 
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paradoxical as it may appear, of 
securing the goodwill and respect 
of the Mandarins and the people. 
Chinamen are like nettles. If. 
you grasp them firmly, they be- 
come perfectly harmless; but if 
with a timid and fluttering hand 
you attempt to hold them, you 
only get stung for your pains. 
Since the acquisition of Burma, 
an idea has been prevalent that 
the goodwill of China is essential 
to us. Every one will admit that 
the friendship of the Peking Gov- 
ernment is much to be desired ; 
but it is well to remember that 
our friendship is infinitely more 
important to China than hers is to 
us. At the present moment she 
is threatened on the north by 
Russia, and on the south by 
France; and it is mainly due to 
our influence that these Powers 
stay the hands which are prepared 
and anxious to seize upon portions 
of the promised land. If we were 
to stand aloof, Russia would take 
without remorse the tempting har- 
bours of Corea, and France would 
advance her conquests to the West 
River with a light heart. But it 
is not a question of choosing be- 
tween some such system as is here 
proposed and the goodwill of China. 
That can only be secured by adopt- 
ing a firm and temperate policy. 
Let the steel glove be encased in 
velvet, if you please; but if we 
are to secure the respect and 
friendship of China, there must 
be the steel glove. 
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THE PEERS AND 


THE Session has been unprece- 
dented. Never before has a Gov- 
ernment carried through the 
House of Commons a measure in- 
volving imperial disintegration ; 
never before has a Government re- 
lied night after night upon the 
votes of men who have been cen- 
sured by the highest tribunals for 
not having denounced “ the system 
of intimidation which led to crime 
and outrage, but persisted in it, 
with knowledge of its effects,” for 
their majority, and consequently 
for their existence; never before 
has a Government by brute and 
arbitrary force driven through the 
House a bill effecting a series of 
constitutional changes, refusing all 
discussion on twenty-six out of 
thirty-seven clauses; and finally, 
never before has a Government 
been so overwhelmed in a great 
division. Overwhelmed, not by 
the normal Tory majority—that 
might have been endured ; not by 
a rush to Westminster of the 
shooters, and the hunters, and the 
farmers who are supposed to have 
little aptitude for politics, but by 
the best trained in the church, in 
the army, in the law, in the senate, 
in administration ; by those who 
enjoy in every walk of life in a 
pre-eminent degree the respect of 
the people. 

On the other hand, what is the 
value of the 4] votes recorded for 
the Government? 21 now hold 
office under the crown, and are 
therefore as much bound to vote 
for this or any other measure as 
to discharge the duty of their re- 
spective offices. 14 others owe 
the rank they hold to Mr Glad- 
stone, and are therefore linked to 
his policy by close ties of grati- 
tude; and six only—the Earl of 
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THE PEOPLE. 


Ashburnham, Earl Granville, Earl 
Russell, the Earl of Elgin, Lord 
Leigh, and Lord Wentworth — 
without any strong compelling 
motive, have thrown in their lot 
with Home Rule. On the other 
hand, the ranks of the majority 
owe their commanding superiority 
to the adhesion of men whose 
natural bent, whose lifelong 
friendships, and whose sentiments 
of party gratitude, must have 
suffered some measure of strain 
in the vote of Saturday morning. 
83 Peers have been created on Mr 
Gladstone’s suggestion: of these, 
62 now occupy a seat in the 
House, and of this number 24 
only could endure to vote with 
the Government. Since 1830 
there have been created by Liberal 
ministries 214 Peers; under Con- 
servative ministries, only 105. 
The extinction of the following of 
the present Liberal Premier is thus 
not owing to Conservative crea- 
tions, or even to existing sym- 
pathy with party Conservatism, 
but to the wild and wayward 
policy forced upon the Liberal 
party by Mr Gladstone. Such is 
the constitution and character of 
the Assembly which has given this 
decisive vote. What are the rea- 
sons and arguments which have 
led up to this result? 

Ministers in the House of Lords 
had this great advantage—the bill 
it was their part to present to the 
Peers was the final outcome of 
Home Rule wisdom; it was the 
best and most perfect production 
which six years’ incubation and 
six months’ assiduous labour could 
construct; there was no longer 
any reason to dread a knock-down 
blow of Parnellite passion from Mr 
Redmond, or an outbreak of cleri- 
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cal prejudice from Mr M‘Carthy, 
or a stampede by those _ vari- 
ous bodies of reluctant Home 
Rulers who had agreed to risk the 
welfare of Ireland—one for Dis- 
establishment, another for Local 
Option, others each for his petty 
and personal fad. The old par- 
liamentary hand had engineered 
his bill through all these dangers ; 
he had taken his soundings with 
consummate skill, he had avoided 
this sandbank and that promon- 
tory, and through a maze of dan- 
gers he had steered his beloved 
vessel with scarcely a scratch into 
the midway haven which succeeds 
the third reading in the House of 
Commons. It is true that the 
vessel was patched and cobbled 
and reconstructed to such an ex- 
tent as to be unrecognisable ; it is 
true she now embodied principles 
of construction which each mem- 
ber of her crew, and most especially 
her captain, had declared he never 
would endure ; but the great fact 
remained that her name continued 
the same—the “Home Rule” of 
Hawarden—and that no one could 
doubt her final acceptance by the 
nation involved disintegration of 
the Empire. 

The Gladstonian speakers in the 
House of Lords had, then, a simple 
task—nothing more to do than to 
justify the measure which had come 
up from the House of Commons,— 
the very best measure which the 
most favourable House of Com- 
mons, after the largest expenditure 
of time, under the ablest leader, 
could possibly produce. Here 
was something indeed worth a 
desperate struggle, the very best 
of its kind that could be gotten 
or was to be hoped for—not merely 
the idea of Home Rule, which 
meant anything, from gas and 
water to an Irish Republic, but 
a perfect, living, sentient scheme. 
How did the Gladstonian Peers 
utilise this great opportunity? 
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The best of them shall answer. 
To criticise the speeches of Lords 
Kimberley, Spencer, and Ripon 
would be unkind to worthy men; to 
reproduce their arguments would 
be tyranny to the reader. The 
best only shall be taken ; and the 
best—that which excited most ex- 
pectation, and which was most 
worth hearing or reading—was 
without question the speech by 
Lord Rosebery. Four columns 
of matter had to be produced: 
the first column was a succession 
of witticisms, full of point, origin- 
ality, delicacy, and brilliancy ; for 
after dinner it would have been 
superb. When the second column 
begins, the reader is startled into 
gravity by the declaration, “To- 
night I would ask to waive all 
discussion of the bill.” The 
leading Minister declines to dis- 
cuss, still more to support, the 
leading, indeed the only, bill of 
the session! Nor does he hesitate 
to draw the curtain and show the 
working of his mind. “ You may 
be certain in regard to this con- 
troversy of the infallibility of the 
course you have pursued or pro- 
pose to pursue. I may frankly 
say I am by no means sure 
of mine. I am not certain about 
anything in regard to Ireland.” 
After this disclosure, Lord Rose- 
bery again relapsed to the jocular 
strain, and spent ten minutes in 
inimitable fooling, likening Lord 
Salisbury to the matador who 
finally slays the bull (the Home 
Rule Bill) after it has survived 
all the lesser perils of the arena. 
In the third column Lord Rose- 
bery becomes historical, and asks a 
very pertinent question, which is 
being continually put by his polit- 
ical opponents: “ How did it come 
about that in the year 1886 a 
great English party, comprising re- 
sponsible men—an ex-Viceroy of 
Ireland and an ex-Chief Secretary 
—deliberately proposed a measure 
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of Home Rule—a measure which the 
party had resisted for eighty years?” 
How indeed? Irreverent persons 
have thought because Mr Glad- 
stone, having asked the electors 
for a majority strong enough to 
make him independent of the Irish 
vote, and not having got it, found 
himself forced to purchase the 
necessary support by a sacrifice 
of these eighty-year old opinions. 
This great party, containing all 
these responsible personages, were, 
according to Lord Rosebery, con- 
verted suddenly, completely, irre- 
vocably, because Lord Salisbury, 
coming into office in June 1885, 
determined to govern Ireland with- 
out what is called coercion for the 
four months intervening before the 
general election could be held: 
the announcement of this inten- 
tion “cut altogether the ground 
from the feet of the Liberal party.” 
Without having any particular be- 
lief in or admiration for the Lib- 
eral party, it is startling, on being 
admitted behind the scenes, to dis- 
cover, on the highest authority, 
how slight a thrust will cause that 
party to stagger in its convictions 
and to fall from its principles. 
The mountain has not brought 
forth ‘a mouse, but the mouse a 
mountain. So monstrous a result 
—the word may be said in quite 
a friendly sense—is sufficiently ex- 
traordinary to require elucidation 
in the clear light of facts. 

Mr Gladstone’s Government was 
governing Ireland with the aid of 
an Act which was to expire at the 
close of the session of 1885. Up 
to the 6th of June in that year, 
the day of their defeat, the Govern- 
ment had not given the slightest 
indication of their desire to renew 
the Act. Lord Salisbury came 
into office towards the end of the 
month, in a minority, with a Reform 
Bill already passed into law, and a 
general election in prospect as soon 
as the new voters could be placed 
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upon the roll. The majority 
would do nothing to make govern- 
ment easy, and the ordinary remedy 
of a dissolution was impracticable, 
because the new electorate was not 
constituted, and a House of Com- 
mons chosen by the old electorate 
would have neither public respect 
nor permanence. But although the 
Conservative Ministry did not, be- 
cause they could not, obtain an 
immediate renewal of the expiring 
Act, they did intimate in the 
House of Commons their intention 
to strengthen the criminal law if 
again returned to power. It would 
be difficult to imagine an argument 
more inadequate, not to say inane, 
than that here stated for a revolu- 
tion in the policy of a great party. 
The last column of Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech strikes a chord which 
finds an echo in every speech de- 
livered on the Government side of 
the House. ‘“ We were face to 
face with the moral and material 
failure of the Union to secure pros- 
perity to Ireland. We then were 
driven, and not unwillingly driven, 
to the policy of Home Rule; all 
other policies we had tried had 
failed,—this alone remained, and 
we tried it.” What a cry for the 
country—Failure! Itis presented 
as a regular grammar in every 
person and every tense,—I fail, 
thou didst fail, he failed, we have 
failed, you will fail, &c., and the 
only remedy is to do the exact 
opposite of what you have been 
doing for eighty years or more. 
We know our new policy is diffi- 
cult—all its details are in fact so 
embarrassing that we can’t bear to 
speak of them ; we know it is de- 
tested by a million or two who 
will be placed under a hated yoke ; 
we don’t believe in it ourselves— 
at least, not much—but we have 
come to the conclusion something 
must be done, and this may be 
tried as well as anything else. 
Lord Herschell’s speech, taken 
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in conjunction with Lord Rose- 
bery’s, completes the case of the 
Gladstonian Peers. Lord Rose- 
bery, whom nobody imagines to 
desire office from any other motive 
than that of public duty, does not 
believe in the bill, but rightly re- 
members that the people look to 
him at all costs, or almost at all 
costs, to keep his place in a Minis- 
try which would otherwise in- 
fallibly lead the country into for- 
eign peril. Lord Herschell is im- 
pressed with the belief that we 
have never understood Ireland, 
and therefore never been able to 
legislate for her. With the de- 
sire of a majority in Ireland for 
some distinct national life, with 
the dangers he foresees under 
the Union, with part of Ire- 
land discontented and foreign 
enemies ready to take advantage 
of that discontent,—he neverthe- 
less admits that “he would have 
preferred to leave untouched the 
Act of Union, if that Act were 
regarded with equal affection and 
esteem by both the parties to it.” 
Here is the speaker to whom the 
Gladstonian party looked with 
most hope for a solid justification 
of the measure confessing he would 
have preferred not to introduce 
it. And again, in place of this 
particular bill, he would have liked 
better a scheme “by which the 
Irish members should only vote 
on those reserved questions, or 
bills relating to Ireland.” He 
gives away the position assumed 
by the Government on a point 
essential to the whole frame- 
work of their bill. In this speech, 
as in all others, there is the 
undercurrent of a sense of fail- 
ure running through it. “The 
British Parliament, as a piece of 
legislative machinery for Ireland, 
has been a failure,” and the de- 
pressing and impotent conclusion 
that something else must be tried 
follows in the inevitable sequence 
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of ideas. Lord Herschell’s speech 
fell as a blight upon the Glad- 
stonian Peers, and it would per- 
haps be hard in the annals of 
debate to find so perfect an in- 
stance of the weakness of a cause 
being exposed by the arguments 
of its ablest advocates. If any 
one doubts, let him peruse the 
speeches of Lords Rosebery and 
Herschell, and he will learn from 
the Government itself how weak 
is their argumentative position. 

It is refreshing to turn from 
Gladstonian apologists to the cham- 
pions of the Union. There is a 
ringing note of confidence and hope 
and honour and courage in the 
speeches of the Duke of Argyll, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Cranbrook, and Lord Salisbury, 
which comes as a welcome change 
from the dreary accents of despair. 
A brief analysis of these speeches 
can give little idea of their cogency, 
and a bare recitation of arguments 
would extend beyond the limits of 
this paper. 

The whole policy of the Opposi- 
tion, as expressed by Lord Salis- 
bury, may be summed up in the 
words, “patient continuance in 
well-doing,” and if this is persist- 
ed in, Lord Herschell may cease 
to be startled into proposing what 
he disapproves by the discontent 
of a portion of the Irish people. 
They are not inhuman, and they 
can be gained by a policy of 
strength, justice, and kindness, 
undertaken not by fits and starts, 
but with resolution and continuity. 

It has been shown what the 
majority was that destroyed this 
bill, and what the arguments were 
on the merits of the case that led 
to their decision. The question 
of acute interest at the present 
time is, “‘ What is the attitude of 
the Lords to the country, of the 
country to the Lords, and of the 
Government to both?” The House 
of Lords have refused to accept the 
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bill, not so much because it is in- 
curably bad as because it has not 
been approved by the people, and 
because the policy on which it rests 
has been condemned at the last 
election by the majority of British 
electors. It is too often forgotten 
that the Union was a contract 
between two Parliaments. The 
preamble of the Act of Union 
recites that ‘‘The two Houses of 
the Parliament of Great Britain 
and the two Houses of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland have ‘ severally’ 
agreed,” &c. The Union would 
not have been effected had either 
country refused consent. Should 
at some future date a new Union 
be desired, a similar rule must 
apply; but at the intervening 
stage, the destruction of the 


Union, the Government seek to 
secure their act in the direction 
cf separation by an appeal to the 
argument that on this occasion, 
but for this occasion only, the 
majority of members from the 


whole kingdom should decide. 
Unionists are perfectly prepared 
to acknowledge now and always 
the decision of the House of Com- 
mons as at present constituted ; 
but an Act which destroys the 
existing House and sets up two 
Houses in its place, cannot logi- 
cally be allowed to have received 
the popular approval when it is 
rejected by the representatives of 
the larger kingdom. The striking 
fact that in every important divi- 
sion a British majority of 12 to 20 
declared persistently against the 
policy of the Government, can 
hardly be too urgently pressed on 
public attention. 

Mr Balfour concluded his great 
speech at the third reading by a 
declaration that a bill effecting a 
constitutional revolution in the 
relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland could never be effect- 
ed in opposition to the will of the 
former. This is the opinion of the 
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House of Lords. It is of ‘the 
utmost moment that the country 
should understand the attitude 
the Lords have deliberately taken. 
The majority, indeed, represents 
the prevalent conviction of its 
members, that the bill placed be- 
fore them is one that on its merits 
ought to be defeated. It may be 
that they would hold this occasion 
to be that supreme occasion when 
public duty could only be satisfied 
by a persistence in their opinion, 
even at the cost of a collision with 
the popular will clearly and em- 
phatically expressed, and having 
in view violent and revolutionary 
change as a possible result. Hav- 
ing regard to the balance of power 
which exists in all polities in these 
days of democratic supremacy, 
concession to the popular will is 
a necessity to which sovereigns as 
well as second chambers must bow ; 
the heroic course of persistent op- 
position can be resorted to but 
very rarely—perhaps only once. 
It would indeed be difficult to 
find an occasion of higher import- 
ance, an occasion better worthy 
of the great stake of existence. 
There is every reason to believe 
that this question will not arise, 
that the British electorate will 
confirm with still greater emphasis 
the views now expressed in Par- 
liament on their behalf; but should 
this not be the case, it will become 
the duty of the Lords to take a 
decision of the utmost moment. 
No such question, however, has 
yet arisen. The Lords are the 
champions of free discussion, and 
of the rights of the majority of 
the British people. The point 
must be emphasised by quoting 
the opinion of the leaders in the 
debate. The Duke of Devon- 
shire says: “I maintain that on 
a question of such magnitude, 
so closely touching the funda- 
mental institutions of our State, 
if there is any object in the 
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existence of a second chamber at 
all, it is to prevent changes of 
that character being made without 
the absolute certainty that they 
are in accordance with the will 
of the majority of the people. . . . 
We contend that this is a question 
large enough to justify us in re- 
fusing to pass the measure into 
law until the real desire and wish 
of the people is settled beyond the 
shadow of a doubt.” Lord Ash- 
bourne concludes an eloquent ap- 
peal for the rejection of the bill 
with the declaration that the Lords 
should be “animated by the convic- 
tion that our action will be ratified 
by the country.” Lord Selborne 
is equally emphatic: “Now the 
bill is before your lordships, after 
having been passed in the House 
of Commons by a majority of the 
Irish members against a majority 
of the representatives of Great 
Britain ; and if there be any duty, 
the shrinking or retreating from 
which would be an act of the 
most abject meanness and cowar- 
dice, it is the duty of giving 
to the British people an oppor- 
tunity of saying whether they 
agree with the majority of their 
own representatives or not.” 
Lord Halsbury states the position 
as follows: “I am prepared to 
vote against this bill, because I 
believe it is not in accordance 
with the will of the country. It 
has not been explained to the 
people; it is not understood by 
them ; while it has not been prop- 
erly discussed in the House of 
Commons.” And finally, Lord 
Salisbury, wielding so vast an 
influence, expresses his view of 
the duty of the Peers in language 
at once dignified and restrained : 
“Tf England withdraws her man- 
date, if England tells us she 
wishes this horror should be con- 
summated, I agree that a different 
state of things will have arisen. 
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I believe that to be impossible, 
and that as long as England is 
true to herself, now or on any 
future occasion, if you allow 
this atrocious, this mean, this 
treacherous revolution to pass, 
you will be untrue to the duty 
which has descended to you from 
a splendid ancestry—you will be 
untrue to your highest traditions 
—you will be untrue to the trust 
that has been bequeathed to you 
from the past—you will be untrue 
to the empire.” 

Throughout the whole debate 
there is among the Unionist Peers 
one unvarying tone, a tone of hope 
for the future, of confidence in 
themselves, and of trust in the 
people ; but a plunge out of this 
high atmosphere must be taken— 
from Lord Salisbury to Mr Schnad- 
horst! Bearing in mind the ter- 
rible things Mr Gladstone and his 
followers have said about the House 
of Lords, there was an uncomfort- 
able feeling that something alarm- 
ing ought to happen,—that the 
leader of the Opposition should 
have his carriage smashed, or, at 
the very least, that the windows of 
the Carlton Club must be broken, 
as an indication of the passionate 
determination of the people to be 
governed by a contingent of Irish 
members. For some days nothing 
happened, except, indeed, that a 
crowd assembled in Palace Yard 
at one A.M. to cheer the Unionist 
Peers; but this was only the calm 
before the storm, and the whirl- 
wind has been let loose in the shape 
of a circular signed by four gentle- 
men belonging to the National 
Liberal Federation, two of whom 
are known as wire-pullers and two 
not known at all. No violence, no 
noise, no resolutions, no meetings, 
nothing but a modest little missive, 
that is believed to be circulating 


among the faithful through the 
humble medium of the halfpenny 
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post. Has the British Lion for- 
gotten to roar, or is it possible that 
he is well satisfied at what has 
been done? Even Mr Schnadhorst 
is mildness itself, when it is con- 
sidered how Mr Gladstone has been 
“flouted” by the Peers. He only 
asks for careful consideration, and 
suggests that the mending or end- 
ing of the House of Lords “ may 
before long” cry aloud for vigor- 
ous treatment. There is at pres- 
ent no indication whatever that 
the feeling of the country to the 
House of Lords is other than a 
feeling of grateful acquiescence. 
One question remains—What 
is the attitude of the Government 
to the House of Lords and the 
people? There is no doubt what 
it should be. They have been 
defeated on the one supreme 
cardinal measure of their pro- 
gramme ; this defeat is inflicted on 
the ground that the people have 
not yet expressed their will, and 
logic and justice as well as consti- 
tutional usage demand that the 


people should at once be asked, 


Do you want this bill? Mr Glad- 
stone has one excellent reason 
why he does not follow this course, 
dissolve Parliament, and ask this 
question. He knows that the people 
do not want the bill, and the 
answer would be a dismissal both 
of his bill and of himself. Let 
the people regard and grasp the 
situation—Mr Gladstone passion- 
ately enthusiastic but defeated ; 
one. power and one alone, the 
people, can bear him onwards—can 
secure the crowning triumph of 
his life, can place his foot on the 
neck of his hereditary enemy. Can 
any one be so simple as to doubt 
that he would appeal to the people 
and end this controversy in a cloud 
of glory if he believed that the 
answer would be favourable? His 
ineffective action, his hesitation 
to appeal to the power which he 
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always affects to regard as master 
both of Lords and Commons, afford 
internal evidence of the most ab- 
solute kind that Ministers know 
they do not enjoy the support of 
the people. Knowing this, refusing 
to dissolve and clinging to office, it 
has become the duty of the Unionist 
majority — be it remembered a 
majority in both Houses save 
for the representation of the 
south and west of Ireland —to 
consider what course they should 
take to terminate the unprece- 
dented and unconstitutional action 
of the Government. There is no 
objection to their continuing a 
little longer to enjoy the sweets 
of office; they may even be per- 
mitted to introduce and to pass 
measures of a useful and non-con- 
tentious character, but they must 
not be allowed to carry any seri- 
ous legislation. Deference to the 
popular will is the perpetual cry 
of the Radical party. When it 
suits them, they are always calling 
aloud on the people — when it 
answers their purpose. They ap- 
peal unto Cesar; unto Cesar let 
them go. Until they come back 
with the verdict, it is the duty of 
the British majority in the House 
of Commons, and ultimately of the 
imperial majority in the House of 
Lords, to insist that they shall not 
govern on the basis of a possession 
of power which their own conduct 
proves they know they do not 
possess. The maintenance of the 
Legislative Union or its destruc- 
tion in the manner proposed by 
the bill, is the single point on 
which the judgment of the country 
must be asked. 

The decadence of the House of 
Commons is a subject on which no 
Englishman or Scotsman can re- 
flect without pain. The revival of 
the House of Lords may, how- 
ever, be regarded by patriotic men 
of all parties with a feeling of 
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genuine satisfaction, because it is a 
revival not resting on the preju- 
dices of an oligarchy, but on the 
perception of the ablest and most 
independent men in the country 
of their duty as the leaders of a 
patriotic democracy. It is long 
since the House of Lords enjoyed 
so great a degree of power, and 
very long since they possessed in 
so large a measure the trust of the 
people: trust, because the people 
are far-sighted enough to see that 
the Lords are acting not as the 
depositaries of supreme authority, 
but as the guardians of the popular 
will; power, because they have 
nothing to fear. “Mending or 
ending” (a phrase which Mr 
Schnadhorst seems to think, when 
blown on his dread horn, will cause 
the walls of the gilded chamber 
to sink and crumble)—what terror 
has that for the Peers? Mending 
can hardly be applied save in the 
form of strengthening the House 
for its practical duties in the 
twentieth century. Mending can 
have no terror for individuals ; 
for those who do not now 
attend would lose nothing, and 
those who do would under any 
conceivable system be the first 
to find a place in any second 
chamber. Ending! What busi- 
ness has a wire-puller to talk of 
ending when his own party has 
insisted on the creation of a sec- 
ond chamber in Dublin? Ending, 
moreover, if Peers could share 
the more selfish thoughts and am- 
bitions of ordinary men, what an 
influence would men like the Duke 
of Devonshire and Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, the Marquis of Salisbury 
or the Marquis of Londonderry, 
the Earl of Cranbrooke or the 
Earl of Wemyss, Lord Ashbourne 
or Lord Balfour, exercise in the 
country if free to head their party 
in the thick of the strife! It may 
seem paradoxical, but it may well 


be true, that there is more desire 
to end the House of Lords from 
within than from without. 

However this may be, the House 
of Lords has nothing to dread in 
the future if it continues to dis- 
charge its plain duty, and insist 
that no Minister, however impe- 
rious and however venerable, shall 
exercise the power of office until 
he has obtained a mandate from 
the people in favour of his de- 
feated and discredited policy. 

As this article leaves the writer’s 
hands, Mr Gladstone is about to 
make an important declaration of 
his intentions. He has declared, 
time after time, that he lives in 
politics only to settle the Irish 
question, and he may boldly and 
frankly announce his intention to 
dissolve. This is the course both 
honour and logic should lead him 
to take. He may, dreading an 
adverse decision, decide to hold on 
and lay his plans for concealing 
Home Rule under a cover of 
specious measures of interior re- 
form, just as children’s powders 
are concealed in a spoonful of jam, 
diverting attention as much as 
possible from his Irish policy, and 
making as much as possible of a 
vicious assault on the House of 
Lords. Whatever course may be 
announced, the Unionist position 
is so impregnable that any resolu- 
tion on Mr Gladstone’s part may 
be received with the equanimity of 
conscious strength. The Unionist 
party in Lords and Commons 
have done their duty. A question 
of the greatest conceivable magni- 
tude has been raised, and they 
insist that it and not other things 
must be remitted to and decided 
by the country. The Peers and 
the people are at one, each under- 
standing the power, position, and 
duty of the other. The people have 
nothing to fear from the Peers, nor 
the Peers from the people. 














THE DECADENCE 


THE present position of the 
House of Commons in the eyes of 
the country is becoming a matter of 
great anxiety, and calls for seri- 
ous consideration. The disgraceful 
scenes which culminated last July 
in a free fight on the floor of the 
House, are the outward and visible 
manifestations of the process of 
the decay of the parliamentary 
traditions which for so many 
generations have been the proud 
boast of the British people. Itisa 
singular and melancholy reflection 
that the process of degradation of 
the character of the House should 
be going on at a time when that 
body is arrogating to itself year by 
year all those powers of the State 
which it formerly shared with the 
Crown and the House of Lords. 
A century ago the power of the 
Crown was a considerable factor 
in politics, A generation ago a 
vote in the House of Lords was of 
little less importance than a de- 
cision of the House of Commons. 
When, at the time of the Danish 
war, votes of censure on Lord 
Palmerston’s Government were 
moved in the two Houses of 
Parliament (carried by nine votes 
in the Lords, and rejected by 
eighteen in the Commons), it was 
seriously argued that Lord Pal- 
merston should resign or dissolve. 
It is interesting, incidentally, to 
note, for the benefit of those who 
talk of the House of Lords as a 
mere Tory preserve, that thirty 
years ago it was almost exactly 
evenly divided in its politics, and 
that since that time its ranks have 
mainly been filled by Mr Glad- 
stone’s nominees, Nobody would 
wish or expect nowadays to see a 
partisan monarch on the Throne, 
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nor is it reasonable that any 
hereditary chamber should be 
invested with authority equal to 
that of the direct representatives 
of the people. But if the power 
of these two branches of the Con- 
stitution be abated, it behoves the 
nation to select their rulers in the 
House of Commons with the ut- 
most care. 

It must be remembered that, 
in governing the country, the 
House of Commons has to com- 
pete with the irresponsible but 
formidable rivalry of the press. 
The character of British journal- 
ism stands high; but after all 
journalism is a trade, and must to 
some extent be conducted on the 
simple principles of the American 
editor, who defined his duty as 
being “To raise h—ll, and sell 
my paper.” Such a thing as a 
non-partisan paper dealing with 
politics does not, probably could 
not, exist; and the mass of the 
people must get political facts 
shown to them through coloured 
glasses. As every man interested 
in politics, except the most and 
the least educated, reads his par- 
ticular journal’s parliamentary 
comments, it is easy to write down 
any political opponent not in the 
very front rank of debaters. If 
men are told daily or weekly that 
Mr A. is a bore, a dinner-bell, a 
rowdy, or a wind-bag, they can 
hardly in the long-run do other- 
wise than believe it. It is some- 
times curious to note the different 
appreciation of a man by his 
fellow-M.P.’s, as compared with 
his reputation in the country. 
The remedy for this state of affairs 
would appear to be of a twofold 
description. Get good local candi- 
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dates, and give them a freer hand 
when you have got them. At the 
present time what is the state of 
affairs? Mr Brown is elected on 
his party ticket. The leaders 
of his party change their politics. 
If Brown fails to do the same, of 
course he is anathema maranatha. 
But, short of that, Mr B. votes on 
some detail of a bill against his 
party. Usually he is allowed 
“first fault.” A second vote, and 
he is termed “erratic”; a third, 
and he is “untrustworthy”; a 
fourth, and he is consigned to the 
ranks of “traitors.” What in- 
ducement is there to a self-re- 
specting man to enter Parliament 
on such terms? If the local cau- 
cuses and associations want men 
who will merely say ditto to Mr 
Gladstone or Lord Salisbury, they 
can easily get them ; but what are 
they worth when got? No wonder 
the public despises them. Yet 
they constitute the supreme power 
in the State. 

It may be asked why we urge 
that candidates should be local 
men. The rule would not, of 
course, be invariable. Constitu- 
encies would be proud to elect dis- 
tinguished outsiders such as Mr 
Gladstone or Mr Balfour, or other 
eminent men. Such a man as Mr 
Burt would be considered a local 
candidate in any constituency 
dominated by the mining vote. 
But nowadays a gentleman goes 
to the party whips— wants a 
seat — has the necessary means 
—can speak a little, and will 
vote straight. He neither knows 
nor cares to what part of the 
country he may be sent; the 
constituency to which he is as- 
signed take him on trust—know 
nothing of him—are, consequently, 
easy to persuade that he is a fail- 
ure in the House, and regard him 
as a voting-machine sent to sup- 
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port Mr Gladstone or Mr Balfour 
—and expel him on the slightest 
symptom of independence, or, as 
they think, insubordination. Can 
such a man be said to represent a 
constituency? The picture is in 
no way overdrawn. Take the list 
of the present members of the 
House of Commons, and look at 
the number of men who, with an 
equally light heart, have contested 
the county of Dan and the 
borough of Beersheba, before being 
returned for the constituency of 
Jericho. Without counting the 
Irish contingent, it would be prob- 
ably no exaggeration to say that 
at least one-third of the members 
of the House of Commons have no 
connection with the constituencies 
for which they sit. 

An ideal House of Commons 
would consist of 670 of the very 
ablest and best men— men dis- 
tinguished for their historical, sci- 
entific, artistic, &c., knowledge— 
that could be found in the country ; 
and very dull would their pro- 
ceedings be. Happily, that ideal 
is unattainable ; but as a matter 
of practical politics, cannot the 
country be served better than it 
at present is? Establish the pro- 
position that a constituency shall 
be served either by a man who has 
won his spurs in the parliamentary 
tournament, or by one who has a 
real and substantial interest in the 
locality for which he seeks to sit, 
and you diminish the power of 
an irresponsible critic to unfairly 
deprecate the personnel of the 
House. It is hardly likely at the 
present moment that our rulers 
would consider with favour a pro- 
posal for a reduction in their own 
numbers. But if the time comes 
when District Parliaments are 
established for the consideration of 
such matters as are now dealt with 
by private bills, the country might 
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with advantage remit the con- 
sideration of the great issues of 
State policy to a moiety of the 
gentlemen who now sit in the 
popular chamber. 

Other reasons tend to diminish 
the respect with which the opinions 
and decisions of the House are re- 
garded in the country. In every 
profession in the United King- 
dom experience counts, and justly 
counts, for much. If we are ill, 
supposing we have the means, do 
we call in the experienced or in- 
experienced practitioner? Do we 
intrust our armies to the general 
or subaltern? Do we prefer a 
young lawyer who is just called to 
a Q.C., a curate to an archbishop, 
and so on? Yet we are intrust- 
ing a revolutionary change in the 
British constitution to a Parlia- 
ment five-sixths of whose members 
entered the House of Commons 
between 1880 and the present 
time. Roughly speaking, the 
House of Commons comprises 100 
members who held seats prior to 
1880—many of whom, however, 
have only intermittently been 
members of the House—about 240 
members elected from 1880 to 
1886, and about 330 members of 
from one to seven years’ standing 
in Parliament. The work of Par- 
liament has increased so enor- 
mously, the demands of the plat- 
form have become so incessant, 
and the work of canvassing and 
electioneering has grown so much 
in consequence of the enlargement 
of the constituencies, that it is little 
wonder that many men cannot 
long support the fatigues of parlia- 
mentary work. The younger genera- 
tion who succeed are doubtless men 
of ability, but somewhat disposed 
to “rush” their political fences, 
and to be intolerant of opposition. 
One thing is absolutely necessary 
if the House of Commons is to 
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be restored to the position it 
formerly occupied in the eyes of 
the nation, and that is, that dis- 
cipline should be enforced. ‘“ Quid 
leges sine moribus vane profi- 
ciunt?” People were rightly 
shocked and _ indi t at the 
scene of last July; but if they 
could appreciate the habitual 
language and demeanour of a 
certain number of members, they 
would only wonder that the out- 
break should so long have been 
postponed. There are a certain 
number of men—not many, but 
still an appreciable number — 
who are in the constant prac- 
tice of using language of the 
coarsest and most provocative 
nature. With the view of avoid- 
ing scenes, the authorities of the 
House, as well as the members 
attacked, turn a deaf ear to nine- 
tenths of the disorder that goes 
on. But the evil is becoming al- 
most unendurable. The number 
of offenders is not large, and the 
suspension for a few weeks or 
months of one or two ringleaders 
would probably put a stop to this 
scandal. But nowadays, when a 
breach of order occurs, the first 
idea of too many members is to 
see how easily the offender can be 
let off. 

Patriotic men of all shades of 
politics should reflect upon the 
enormous change in the position 
of Parliament which has been the 
outcome of the Parnellite move- 
ment. The late Mr Parnell con- 
sidered that, to attain certain 
objects, his best tactics would be 
to paralyse the whole parliament- 
ary machine—a course which had 
never before been adopted in the 
House. His strategy met with 
great success. In order to carry 
it out, he required a few lieutenants 
well acquainted with the forms of 
the House, and a body of rank 
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and file who should yield implicit 
obedience to their leader. From 
his point of view it was not nec- 
essary or desirable that the bulk 
of the Irish members should be 
men of independence and position 
in their own country ; and matters 
are not very different since his 
downfall and death. 

We have to deal with a body 
of men who may be divided into 
three categories. First, those who, 
provided they can get what they 
want for Ireland, are anxious to 
maintain the dignity and decorum 
of Parliament ; secondly, a class 
consisting of men who hate Eng- 
land, and who prefer obtaining 
what they seek for their country 
by the humiliation of Parliament 
and the infringement of its usages ; 
and thirdly, the men who have no 
pride in or respect for parliament- 
ary tradition on the one hand, 
and no active feeling of hostility 
to England on the other. If the 
Irish people really desire such 
a measure of Home Rule as Mr 
Gladstone’s followers affect to be- 
lieve would content them, their 
best chance would probably be to 
reinforce Class I. of their repre- 
sentatives. Class II. have done 
their work. By their pertinacity 
and violence they have forced 
Home Rule on the Gladstonian 
party, as the Clerkenwell explosion 
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loosened the foundations of the 
Irish Church. Their outbreaks 
now are useful to Unionists, but 
calculated to scare the hesitating 
Gladstonian. 

These lines are not, however, 
written with the object of discuss- 
ing the Home Rule question. For 
the dignity of the House of Com- 
mons it is earnestly to be hoped 
that a better feeling may be 
fostered among its members. It 
is not by tall-talk about “ man- 
dates” and “programmes” that 
the country will be satisfied. 
There is plenty of ability, plenty 
of good sense, amongst members. 
In the work of which the public 
see and hear little or nothing—in 
select committees, private bill 
work, &c.—good sense and good 
humour prevail. Why should the 
presence of a reporter act as a red 
flag to a member of Parliament? 
As a silent but an _ interested 
spectator, the writer shakes his 
head, and would thereby be under- 
stood respectfully to affirm “that 
even though they had more justice 
in their cause, and wisdom in their 
measures, yet if there was not a 
greater spirit shown on the part of 
the people, the country” (as rep- 
resented in the House of Oom- 
mons) “ would at last fall a sacri- 
fice to the hostile ambition of” 
those who envy its ancient fame. 
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